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The National Diet 


After the collapse of the Shogunate 
government which, for a long time, had 
extended its feudal sway all over Japan, 
following the national isolation policy, 
the political power was restored to the 
Emperor in 1867, until when he had 
been nothing but a nominal monarch. In 
this way, Japan came to meet the dawn 
of a modern nation, and the whole nation 
exerted themselves to absorb the new 
knowledge with their eyes open widely 
towards the movement of the world. In 
due course of time, the Western nation’s 
concept of democratic rights became 
steadily popularized to the extent that 
there were increasing demands among the 
people for creating a deliberative assembly 
elected by the people and for establishing 
a Constitution. 


Responding to these public demands, 
the Emperor Meiji issued an Imperial 
rescript in 1881, ordering the establish- 
ment of a national deliberative assembly 
and the concurrent enactment of the 
Constitution, with 1890 as the target 
year, and entrusted the task of drafting 
the Constitution to Hirobumi Ito, Prime 
Minister of that time. On such an Imperial 


order, Hirobumi Ito visited various coun- 
tries of Europe, where he conducted 
indefatigable researches on their con- 
stitutional systems. Thus, his final drafts 
being completed, the Constitution was at 
long last promulgated on February 11th, 
1889. This Constitution was put in force 
concurrently with the opening of the 
Ist Imperial Diet, on November 29th, 
1890, marking the institution in Japan 
of a national deliberative assembly based 
on constitutional monarchy. 


The Imperial Diet consisted of the 
House of Peers, composed of the Imperial 
princes, the peers and the Imperial nomi- 
nees, and the House of Representatives, 
composed of the members publicly 
elected. The Imperial Diet essentially 
functioned to help execute the legislative 
power of the Emperor. However, through 
the efforts made by many excellent 
pioneers in parliamentary politics, the 
practices of constitutional government 
were gradually established and in 1918 
the first party cabinet was brought into 
existence, replacing the bureaucratic cab- 
inets of the past, and in 1925 universal 
manhood suffrage was established, ex- 
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tending the suffrage to all males over 25 
years of age, and the taxation require- 
ments hitherto attached to the franchise 
were eliminated. 


Later, after the termination of World 


War II, the Election Law was revised in 
December, 1945, lowering the age limit 
of voters to 20 and at the same time, 
giving the franchise for the first time to 
women. Thus, 39 women were elected 
to the House of Representatives in the 
22nd General Election of 1946. 


The 90th Diet, which was convened 
in that year, passed the Constitution of 
Japan as we have today. This new Con- 
stitution was promulgated on November 
3rd, 1946 and went into effect on May 
3rd, 1947. 


It is proclaimed by the new Constitu- 
tion that sovereign power resides with 
the people. The Constitution provides 
that the Emperor is the symbol of the 
State, deriving his position from the will 
of the people. The Emperor’s position 
being specified under the new Constitu- 
tion as that of performing only such 
acts in matters of state as are provided 
for in the Constitution and of having no 
powers related to government, the Im- 
perial Diet, which used to function under 
the defunct Imperial Constitution merely 
as an organ to help the Emperor in the 
conduct of state affairs, has been replaced 
by the National Diet which functions as 
the highest organ of state power and as 
the sole law-making organ of the State. 


The National Diet is composed of two 
Houses, as was the Imperial Diet. But 


the House of Peers was abolished and 


replaced by the House of Councillors, 
the Members of which are publicly elected. 
Under the parliamentary cabinet system 
adopted by the new Constitution, the 


Prime Minister is designated from among 
the Members of the Diet by a resolution 
of the Diet and a majority of the Ministers 
of State are required to be chosen from 
among the Members of the Diet. Further- 
more, the Cabinet is held collectively 
responsible to the Diet in the exercise 
of executive power, and in the event of 
a vote of non-confidence being passed 
by the House of Representatives, the 
Cabinet is required to resign en masse 
or to dissolve the House of Representa- 
tives for a general election. There is no 
provision stipulating, however, for the 
dissolution of the House of Councillors. 


The number of Members of each of 
the two Houses is fixed by-law. At the 
present time, the House of Councillors 
has 252 members, of whom 100 are 
elected from the national constituency, 
152 from the local (prefectural) con- 
stituencies, the House of Representatives 
has 491 members. 


The term of office of the Members 
of the Diet is fixed at 6 years for the 
House of Councillors and 4 years for the 
House of Representatives. However, half 
of the Members of the House of Council- 
lors are elected every 3 years. 


The National Diet is convoked by the 
Emperor with advice and approval of the 
Cabinet. 


Sessions of the Diet are classified as 
follows: ordinary sessions, extraordinary 
sessions and special sessions. An ordinary 
session of the Diet is required to be 
convoked once every year in December 
for a term of 150 days. An extraordinary 
session of the Diet may be convoked 
whenever considered necessary by the 
Cabinet. When a regular election for the 
Members of the House of Councillors has 
been held or when a general election has 
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been held following the expiration of the 
term of office for the Members of the 
House of Representatives, an extraordi- 
nary session of the Diet shall be convoked 
within 30 days from the date when the 
term of office for the newly-elected Mem- 
bers begins. A special session of the 
Diet is required to be convoked within 
30 days from the date of a general 
election which has been conducted fol- 
lowing the dissolution of the House of 
Representatives. The term of an ex- 
traordinary or of a special session of the 
Diet is determined by a concurrent vote 
of both Houses. When the House of 
Representatives is in a state of dissolution, 
the Cabinet may, in time of national 
emergency, convoke the House of Coun- 
cillors in emergency session. 


At the beginning of each session the 
Opening ceremony is held in the chamber 
of the House of Councillors, in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor and with the at- 
tendance of the Members of both Houses. 


Both Houses have equal power, but 
the House of Representatives has the right 
of prior deliberation on the budget. When 
both Houses make different decisions or 
the House of Councillors fails to take 
final action: as to a bill, it becomes a law 
when passed a second time by the House 
of Representatives under certain condi- 
tions; as to the budget and treaties as 


well as designation of the Prime Minister, 
the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives becomes the decision of the Diet 
under certain different conditions. 


Each House has 16 standing com- 
mittees, and the Houses may also appoint 
special committees if deemed necessary. 
As a rule, the Speaker (or President) of 
the House immediately refers a bill, upon 
receipt, to the competent standing com- 
mittee. Only after committee delibera- 
tion is the bill considered by a plenary 
session. The quorum of a standing com- 
mittee is half of its membership, and its 
decision is made by a majority of the 
members present. Further, each standing 
committee may conduct investigations in 
relation to government regarding the mat- 
ters under its jurisdiction. 


The quorum of a plenary session of 
each House is one-third of the total 
number of Members of respective House, 
and all matters are decided by a majority 
of the attending Members, except as 
Otherwise provided in the Constitution. 


When a bill is laid before a plenary 
session for deliberation, the Chairman of 
the standing committee concerned first 
makes an oral report on the course and 
the result of the committee deliberation. 


This is followed by debates and 
voting. 
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Government 


Emperor 


The Emperor, who is the symbol of 
Japan and of the unity of the people of 
Japan, has no powers related to govern- 
ment, but he performs such acts in 
matters of State, with the advice and 
approval of the Cabinet, as the promulga- 
tion of amendments of the Constitution, 
laws, Cabinet Orders and treaties, the 
convocation of the Diet, the dissolution 
of the House of Representatives, the 
proclamation of general election of mem- 
bers of the Diet, the attestation of the 
appointment and dismissal of Ministers 
of State, etc., and of full powers and 
credentials of Ambassadors and Ministers, 
the awarding of honours, and the recep- 
tion of foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 


He also appoints the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court as designated by the Diet and the 
Cabinet respectively. 


In this respect, the position of the 
Emperor in post-war Japan differs from 
that in the prewar days when the Emperor 
was the source of sovereign power. 


The Imperial Throne is dynastic and 
descendant from father to son. 


Diet 
The Diet, composed of two Houses, 
namely, the House of Representatives and 
the House of Councillors, is the highest 
organ of State power and the sole law- 
making organ of State. 


The House of Representatives is com- 
posed of 486 members who are elected 
directly by the people from 123 so-called 
medium constituencies (usually 3-5 mem- 
bers per constituency). 


The term of office of members of the 
House of Representatives is four years, 
but shall be terminated, before the full 
term is up, if the House is dissolved. The 
House of Councillors is composed of 250 
members, who are also elected directly 
by the people, of which 100 come from 
the national constituencies and 150 from 
the 46 prefectural constituencies (2-8 
members per prefectural constituency). 
Their term of office is six years, and a 
half of them is elected every three years. 


The universal suffrage is guaranteed, 
and there is no discrimination because 
of race, creed, sex, social status, family 
origin, education, property or income. 
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The Diet begins its 150-day ordinary 
session from mid-December every year, 
which may be extended only once by 
the Diet. The Cabinet may determine to 
convoke extraordinary sessions whenever 
necessary. 


Both Houses have the Secretariat and 
the Legislation Bureau respectively. 


Both Houses have more or less the 
same power, but in some exceptional 
cases the decision of the House of Re- 
presentatives takes precedence of that of 
the House of Councillors. 


Cabinet 


Executive power is vested in the 
Cabinet, which consists of the Prime Min- 
ister and eighteen Ministers of State (in- 
cluding four Ministers without portfolio, 
the Chief Cabinet Secretary, and the 
Director General of the Prime Minister’s 
Office) and is collectively responsible to 
the Diet. The Cabinet has to resign en 
masse when the post of Prime Minister 
becomes vacant or when the first session 
of the Diet is convoked after a general 
election of members of the House of 
Representatives. If the House of Re- 
presentatives passes a non-confidence re- 
solution or rejects a confidence resolu- 
tion, the Cabinet has also to resign en 
masse, unless the House of Representa- 
tives is dissolved within ten days. 


The Prime Minister, who is designated 
from among the members of the Diet 
by a resolution of the Diet and appointed 
by the Emperor, must be a civilian. 
Usually he is the President of the ruling 


party (now the Liberal Democratic Party 
... conservative). 


He appoints the Ministers of State and 
may dismiss them as he chooses. The 
Prime Minister, representing the Cabinet, 
submits bills to the Diet, reports to the 
Diet on general national affairs and for- 
eign relations and exercises control and 
supervision over various administrative 
branches. 


The Cabinet has the Prime Minister’s 
Office and twelve Ministries, which are 
established .by the respective Establish- 
ment Laws and are enumerated in the 
National Government Organization Law, 
as well as the Cabinet Secretariat, Cabinet 
Legislation Bureau, National Personnel 
Authority, and National Defence Council. 


There is the Board of Audit, com- 
posed of three commissioners, of which 
independent status is guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 


Judiciary 


The whole judicial power is vested in 
the Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as High Courts, District Courts, 
Family Courts and Summary Courts. 


No extraordinary court can be es- 
tablished, nor can any organ of the 
Executive have final judicial power. 


The judges of the Supreme Court, 
except the Chief Judge who is appointed 
by the Emperor, are appointed by the 
Cabinet. The judges of inferior courts are 
also appointed by the Cabinet, but only 
from a list of persons nominated by the 
Supreme Court. 


Education 


I. History 


During the long feudal period preced- 
ing the Meiji Restoration in 1868, private 
schools called “‘terakoya,’’ where reading, 
writing and arithmetic were taught to 
children of commoners, as well as other 
educational establishments, were devel- 
oped. Around the middle of the 19th 
century, there were close to 16,000 “‘tera- 
koya” schools. 


With the promulgation of the Govern- 
ment Order of Education in 1872, a 
modern public education system was es- 
tablished in Japan for the first time. 
Under this system, education was or- 
ganized into three progressive stages — 
primary school, middle school and uni- 
versity — and by 1886 three or four years 
of elementary education’ had been made 
compulsory. 


Before the turn of the century, voca- 
tional schools, normal schools and pre- 
paratory schools had been added to the 
educational system. Then, in 1900, the 
period of compulsory attendance was 
extended to four years throughout the 
country and tuition in public primary 


schools was abolished. Three years. later 
professional schools slightly below the 
university level were established. In 1908 
the primary school course was extended 
from four to six years and the six-year 
course was made compulsory. 


By 1920, the ratio of school age 
children attending primary schools was 
more than 99 per cent. 


II. Basic Principles of Education 


The educational system underwent 
extensive reforms after World War II. The 
Constitution, enacted in 1946, defines 
the basic right and duty of the people to 
receive education, as follows: 


“All people shall have the right to 
receive an equal education corres- 
pondent to their ability, as provided 
by law. The people shall be obligated 
to have all boys and girls under their 
protection receive ordinary educa- 
tion as provided for by law. Such 
compulsory education shall be free.” 
(Article 26) 


The Fundamental Law of Education, 
enacted in 1947, sets forth in more detail 
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the aims and principles of education in 
accordance with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 


The central aim of education is de- 
fined as bringing up self-reliant citizens of 
a peaceful and democrtaic state and com- 
munity with a respect for human values. 


The Preamble of the Fundamental 
Law of Education states: 


“We shall esteem individual dignity 
and endeavor to bring up people who 
love truth and peace, while educa- 
tion which aims at the creation of 
universal yet highly individualistic 
culture shall be spread far and wide.” 


Another basic principle enunciated in 
the Law is equality in educational op- 
portunity for all in keeping with their 
abilities. The Law prohibits discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, sex, social 
status, economic position or family back- 
ground. Co-education is authorized. 


Emphasis is laid in the public school 
curricula on social studies. This is in line 
with the Fundamental Law of Education, 
which encourages social education and 
calls on state and local authorities to 
establish such institutions as libraries, 
museums and citizens’ halls. 


The series of educational statutes 
which followed the Fundamental Law of 
Education brought about the decentraliza- 
tion of public education; establishment of 
the 6-3-3-4 school system; reorientation 
of curricula, courses of study, textbooks 
and teaching methods; and a total reor- 
ganization of educational administration 
in the country. 


III. Organization of Educational System 


With the introduction of democratic 


ideas into Japanese education after the 
war, the 6-3-3-4 system was adopted as 
follows: 


1. Compulsory Education 


All children between the ages of 6 and 
15 are required to attend 6-year elemen- 
tary schools and 3-year lower secondary 
schools. Compulsory education is free of 
charge for all. Children of needy families 
are provided by the national and local 
governments with special grants covering 
expenses for school lunch, school excur- 
sion, school supplies, medical care, etc. 


2. Upper Secondary Education 


There are three types of courses in 
upper secondary schools: full-time, part- 
time and correspondence. The full-time 
course lasts three years, while both the 
part-time and correspondence courses are 
four years or more. Both the part-time 
and correspondence courses lead to a 
diploma equivalent to that available to 
students in the full-time course. The 
enrollment ratios for these three types of 
courses are: full-time, 88 per cent; part- 
time, 9 per cent; and correspondence, 3 
per cent. 


The upper secondary course may be 
classified into several categories according 
to the pattern of curriculum: general, 
technical, commercial, domestic arts and 
Others. In the 1968-69 school year, 32 
per cent of the upper secondary schools 
offered both general and vocational 
courses, 38 per cent general courses only, 
and the others vocational courses only. 


Public upper secondary schools select 
their entrants on the basis of the results 
of achievement tests given by local educa- 
tion authorities and the school records 
of the applicants submitted by their lower 
secondary schools. 
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3. Higher Education 


Institutions of higher education in 
Japan include three types: universities, 
junior colleges and technical colleges. 


Universities require for admission the 
completion of upper secondary schooling 
or its equivalent, and offer 4-year courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. A little 
less than half of the universities have 
graduate schools which offer master’s and 
doctor’s degree courses. The minimum 
duration of these courses is two years for 
the master’s degree and five years for 
the doctor’s degree. 


Junior colleges offer two- or three-year 
courses to upper secondary school gradu- 
ates. The credits acquired at junior col- 
leges may be counted as part of the 
credits leading to the bachelor’s degree. 


Technical colleges require for admis- 
sion the completion of the lower secon- 
dary course and offer five-year full-time 
courses for the training of technicians. 
These colleges were inaugurated in 1962. 


The universities, junior colleges and 
technical colleges select their entrants on 
the basis of the entrance examination 
given by each institution. 


4. Pre-school Institutions 


Kindergartens admit children aged 3, 
4 or 5 and offer them one- to three-year 
courses. Three-year olds are admitted to 
three-year courses, four-year olds to two- 
year courses, and five-year olds to one- 
year courses. The majority of the kinder- 
gartens are privately operated.. 


Apart from kindergartens, there are 
day nurseries which serve as pre-school 
educational establishments. The day 


nurseries cater to those infants aged 0 to 
5 inclusive who are in need of institutional 
care. The children aged 3 or more enroll- 
ed in these institutions are usually given 
similar instruction to that available in 
kindergartens. Most of the day nurseries 
are run by local governments. 


5. Miscellaneous Schools 


In addition to the above institutions 
of elementary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation levels, there are a variety of es- 
tablishments known as ‘miscellaneous 
schools.” Most of them are privately 
operated and provide young people with 
short-term vocational and practical courses 
in dressmaking, cooking, bookkeeping, 
typing, design, foreign languages, auto- 
mobile mechanics, electronics, computer 
programming, etc. 


6. Education of Adults and Out-of-School 
Youths 


Educational activities for adults and 
out-of-school youths are organized both 
by governmental and non-governmental 
bodies. Major public facilities for these 
activities include “‘citizens’ public halls,” 
“youth houses,” museums, libraries, and 
centers for physical training. Among the 
most important are ‘citizens’ public halls” 
set up in most municipalities. They pro- 
vide a variety of educational activities 
intended to help improve the intellectual 
and cultural life of the local citizenry. 
The activities include the operation of 
different kinds of courses, classes, lectures, 
art exhibitions, film shows and meetings 
for physical training and recreation. 


“Youth houses” are public facilities 
designed to provide young people with 
opportunities for residential group train- 
ing. 


Religion 


Freedom of religion is guaranteed 
under the Constitution to all people. The 
major and traditional religions in Japan 
are Shintoism and Buddhism. Shintoism 
which: started as an indigenous ancestor 
worship has many followers throughout 
the country. However, their religious 
identification is a little different from 


other cases, permitting additional associa- 
tion with other religions in many cases. 
Transplanted from the Continent in the 
(Mahayana) 


sixth century, Buddhism 


flourished in Japan and exerted considera- 
ble influence upon the Japanese way of 
life. Christianity, which was first in- 
troduced to Japan in 1549 by a Jesuit 
missionary, St. Francis Xavier, also has 
been exerting its influence among Japa- 
nese, though the number of followers is 
about 1% of either of the two traditional 
religions. Today, new affiliated religions 
of Buddhism such as Sokagakkai and 
Risshokoseikai have succeeded in enrolling 
a considerable number of followers. 





Japanese family making a special visit to a Shinto shrine on New Year’s Day 
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Literature 


I. Classical Literature 


The earliest Japanese writings are the 
Kojiki (Ancient Chronicle, 712 A.D.) and 
the Nihon Shoki (Chronicles of Japan, 
720 A.D.). Undoubtedly an oral literature 
antedated these books, but only after the 
Japanese mastered Chinese writing, first 
introduced in the sixth century A.D., 
could traditional poems and legends be 
preserved. 


Chinese characters were used, some- 
times for meaning and sometimes merely 
for their sounds, to record the poetry of 
the Manyoshu (Collection of Myriad 
Leaves, compiled about 770). This superb 
anthology contains poems by Emperors 
and by humble soldiers alike. Kakinomoto 
no Hitomaro (c. 655—c. 705), considered 
by many as Japan’s greatest poet, is well 
represented in the Manyoshu. His choka 
(long poems) on the death of his wife 
and on patriotic themes are filled with 
a rare intensity. Other poets wrote mov- 
ingly of such subjects as old age and 
poverty, always with a directness which 
contrasts with the subtleties of later 
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The invention during the eighth or 
ninth century of the kana, a syllabary - 
which recorded the sounds of Japanese 
far more conveniently than the Chinese 
characters, made possible the characteris- 
tic literature of the Heian Period (794- 
1192). The chief poetic monument of 
this era was the Kokinshu (Collection of 
Ancient and Current Poetry, 905), an 
anthology composed mainly of poems in 
the tanka form (five lines of 5,7,5,7, and 
7 syllables). The tanka became the classic 
Japanese verse form, one still favored by 
many poets today. Unlike the poets of 
the Manyoshu, the Kokinshu poets con- 
fined themselves to a relatively small range 
of subjects, but within that range they 
approached perfection. The shortness of 
the tanka obliged poets to resort to sug- 
gestion as a means of expanding the con- 
tent of their lines, a literary device which 
has been characteristic of Japanese poetry 
ever since. 


To the Heian period belongs also the 
supreme glory of Japanese literature, Genji 
Monogatari (The Tale of Genji, about 
1010) by Murasaki Shikibu. This great 
work is the oldest novel written anywhere | 
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in the world. Probably no other book 
so magically describes the aesthetic and 
emotional life of a society. 


The same world is treated in Makura 
no Soshi (The Pillow Book) of Sei 
Shonagon (c. 996—c. 1013), but more 
realistically and with greater humor. 
Makura no Soshi is marked by a sharpness 
of wit hardly rivalled in later Japanese 
literature. 


Many of the most famous works of 
the Heian Period (including the two men- 
tioned above) were by women. Men 
traditionally preferred to write in Chinese, 
much as Europeans once wrote in Latin, 
as a proof of their learning and the task 
of capturing the glories of the age in the 
native language was thus left by default 
to the women. However, men continued 
to write poetry in Japanese, if only be- 
cause a well-turned poem was the quickest 
way to, a woman’s heart in those days of 
elegant courtship. 


The bitter warfare which marked the 
end of the Heian Period gave rise to a 
series of historical romances headed by 
Heike Monogatari (Tale of Heike, 1233). 
The soldier replaced the courtier as the 
hero of literature, and the destruction in 
the wake of warfare lent a tragic tone to 
all writings. The Heian writers seldom 
looked back to the past; but with the dis- 
appearance of their lovely civilization, 
nostalgia for bygone days became the 
paramount theme of literature. One finds 
it in Tsurezuregusa (Essays in Idleness, 
about 1335) by the priest Kenko (1283— 
1350), a work often compared to Makura 
no Soshi, but much darker in tone. One 
finds it again in the Noh plays of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where 
the world evoked is often that of the 
dead heroes of centuries before. These 


plays, particularly those by Zeami (1363— 
1443), are remarkable not only for their 
dramatic power but for their magnificent 
poetry, suggesting the heights which Japa- 
nese poets might have achieved had they 
not restricted themselves to short verse 
forms. 


The sixteenth century, a period of 
warfare, produced little literature, but at 
the end of the seventeenth century a 
great literary revival occurred. Unlike 
the earlier Japanese writings, prevailingly 
aristocratic in tone and intended mainly 
for the pleasure of a small leisure class 
the new literature catered to the newly- 
arisen merchant class. The novels of 
Saikaku (1642—1693) are filled with the 
adventures of rakes and courtesans or 
with the vicissitudes of the businessmen 
of the chief cities. In the plays of 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653—1724), 
often styled the greatest Japanese drama- 
tist, shop-assistants take the place of 
generals as heroes, and their tragic end 
comes in suicide with a courtesan, rather 
than in some noble combat. Most of 
Chikamatsu’s plays were written for the 
puppet theatre; it is supposed that he 
was dissatisfied with the liberties taken 
with his texts by living actors. Neverthe- 
less, Chikamatsu’s plays were adapted 
for the Kabuki stage, and some are still 
performed today. 

A third important literary develop- 
ment of the late seventeenth century was 
the emergence of the haiku, a verse form 
in 5, 7 and 5 syllables. Basho (1644— 
1694) was the greatest of the haiku poets. 
The haiku is still so popular today that 
dozens of magazines are entirely devoted 
to this poetry, and the newspapers carry 
daily haiku columns. Most educated 
Japanese can easily write a haiku, though 
naturally it is far from easy to write one 
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of professional excellence. 


These important developments in the 
novel, drama and poetry were continued 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. However, the lack of outside 
stimulus during this period, when the 
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country was virtually sealed off from the 
rest of the world, inevitably hampered 
the Japanese writers. The introduction of 
Western influence after the Meiji Restora- 
tion was to revive Japanese literature and 
markedly alter it. | 





A page from an old manuscript of “Genji Monogatari” handwritten in the flowing kana syllabary 


II. Modern Literature 


The first translation of a European 
novel appeared in 1878. In the next 
decade the number of translations rapidly 
swelled. Intellectuals discovered, for ex- 
ample, that it was possible to treat politi- 
cal and social questions in a work of 
fiction, and some outstanding men en- 
gaged in this pursuit. Translations of 
European poetry began to appear in the 
1880’s and revealed to the Japanese the 
possibilities of expression which they had 
hitherto ignored. The Japan of the 1890’s 
was already quite a different country 
from the Japan of 40 years earlier, and 
the writers and the poets could not re- 


main absolutely faithful both to the old 
traditions of literature and to their own 
society. 


Some writers showed a mastery of a 
new style with astonishing rapidity. In 
1887—89, for example, Futabatei Shimei 
(1864—1909) published Ukigumo (The 
Drifting Cloud), a novel which satirizes 
the aggressive, ambitious new society of 
the Meiji period. Undoubtedly, it was 
influenced by Russian examples but this 
novel is a work of great originality which 
faithfully portrays the contemporary 
Japanese scene. 

The full flood of the rising new 
Japanese literature came in the decade 
following the Russo-Japanese war. Vic- 
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tory in the war may itself have inspired 
in the Japanese the confidence needed 
for the amazing spurt of literary activity. 
During this decade some writers like 
Ogai Mori (1862—1922), published their 
most celebrated works, others like the 
great novelist Soseki Natsume (1867— 
1916) and the poet Takuboku Ishikawa 
(1885—1912) composed their entire lit- 
erary production, and still others like 
Ryunosuke Akutagawa (1892—1927), 
Junichiro Tanizaki (1886—) and Naoya 
Shiga (1883—1954) began their brilliant 
careers. 


The writers of the new Japanese lit- 
erature were more directly influenced by 
European writers than by their own lit- 
erary heritage. This was not surprising. 
Westernization had changed Japan in 
many important ways, and the new men 
felt that they shared more problems with 
the heroes of French or Russian literature 
than with the courtiers and samurai of 
the vanished world of old Japan. Some- 
times, it is true, a writer in his later years 
turned back to the traditional Japanese 
ways, but usually almost as an outsider. 
When, for example, Tanizaki praised the 
solid, dignified buildings of the old cities, 
so unlike the tawdry architecture of 


today, he hardly differed from a Westerner - 


rejecting the Japanese present in favor 
of a picturesque past. Such an attitude 
would have been inconceivable in Japa- 
nese who had never known any but the 
old tradition. 


II. Recent Trends 


Japanese literature today is enjoying 
an increasing audience throughout the 
world, not merely, as has sometimes been 
Suggested, for its exotic charms, but 
because of unshakeable merits. The novels 
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of such contemporary writers as Junichiro 
Tanizaki, Yasunari Kawabata (1899— 
1972), Osamu Dazai (1909—1948), Yasushi 
Inoue (1907—) and Yukio Mishima (1925— 
1971) have attracted favorable attention 
abroad. 


Mishima’s novel The Temple of the 
Golden Pavilion has been acclaimed as 
one of the outstanding novels of recent 
years, not merely because it tells us 
something of the life of a crazed young 
priest who burnt down a celebrated 
temple, but because its implications ex- 
tend to people all over the world. One 
reviewer said of Dazai’s No Longer Hu- 
man that it might almost have been writ- 
ten by some American, by which he 
meant that its problems are not those of 
a remote people bound by entirely dif- 
ferent traditions, as was the case of much 
of the older Japanese literature, but of 
people whose lives are in many ways like 
his own. Other novelists, like the late 
Kawabata, continue to prefer more char- 
acteristically Japanese subjects, such as 
the world of the tea ceremony described 
in The Thousand Cranes. But the Japa- 
nese writer of today has been influenced 
by modern life and shows an interest in 
the psychology of his characters which 
no Japanese novelist of a century ago 
would have thought relevant to his story. 
Old and new are as inextricably mingled 
in the modern Japanese novel as they 
are in modern Japanese life. 


Modern poetry, essays and plays have 
shared the same influences as the novel, 
though they have not reacted as quickly. 
Some poets today cling to the old forms 
and fill them with the familiar (and often 
lovely) descriptions of the sights of na- 
ture sung by poets for centuries, but 
increasingly the younger poets have ex- 





A scene from an illustrated scroll of “Genji Monogatari” (The Tale of Genji) owned by the 
Goto Art Museum, a novel which vividly presents the life of court ladies during the Heian Period. 
The work by Lady Shikibu Murasaki is considered one of the world’s oldest novels. 
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pressed their dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tions so out of keeping with the harsh 
realities of modern life. What is particu- 
larly striking is the great activity among 
poets of all ages. The modern theatre is 
also enjoying new popularity. Mishima’s 
Five Modern Noh Plays have been suc- 
cessfully produced in many parts of 
Europe and by amateur groups in the 
United States. 


Japanese literature today is the prod- 


uct of modern life as led with regional 
variations in other Western countries of 
the world. It no longer represents an 
entirely independent tradition as was true 
before the introduction of Western liter- 
ary influences, but now tends to a greater 
or lesser extent to concern itself with 
universal problems. As a part of the 
broader stream of world literature it is 
helping to mould the literary tastes of 
readers throughout the world. 
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WRONG GRAFTING OF LEGS 


In ancient time there lived in Kochi (near 


Osaka) and Yamato (near Nara) two men. 


They were named Mr. Chin and Mr. Ba 


respectively. One day they decided to hold 


a trial of their skill in the use of swords. 


Each lost one leg as a result of it. Before 


their deaths a skillful surgeon performed 


emergency operations. In the confusion, he 


grafted the wrong leg on each sufferer. A 


short leg was grafted on the person with long 


legs, and a long leg grafted on the one with 


short legs. 


Today the Japanese people call limping 


persons Chin Ba. 


— Japanese sense of Humour 
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Traditional Music 


History 


The history of Japanese traditional 
musical style can be conveniently divided 
into five periods. These correspond to 
the five major periods of social, political 
and economic development as shown in 
Chart 1. 


Ancient times, with a system of clans 
and slave labour, can be split into two 
periods, the early and later. The early 
primitive clan-slave labour system devel- 
oped and was formalized in course of 
time by a series of the governments. The 
country became a cultured nation partly 
through the introduction of the Chinese 
arts of the T’ang dynasty. 


Date and names of 
political period 


1. Early 
Ancient 


2. Later 
Ancient 


Music 


P. of Interna- 
tional M. 


P. of National . 
M. (1) 


P. of National 


3. Early 
Middle Ages 


4. Later 
Middle Ages} M. (2) 


5. Modern P. of World 
Times M. 


Period of Native} — 6th century 


Asuka, Nara, Early 
Heian (7—10th c.) 


Momoyama, Edo 
(17th c.—1868) 

Meiji era— 
(1868—) 


Society of primitive clan- 
system 
Society of clan-system 


organized under govern- 
mental control 


Later Heian, Kamaku-| Feudal society 
ra, Muromachi : 


Feudal society dominated 
by Tokugawa Shogunate 


Society of Industrial Capita- 
lism and Socialism 





Chart 1 Chronological divisions in styles of Japanese traditional music 
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Asuka (592-628 A.D.) is the period 
of the introduction of Chinese Buddhism. 
It was at this time that the Horyuji 
Temple, the world’s oldest extant wooden 
building, was constructed. The Nara peri- 
od (710-793), the name of which origi- 
nates from the name of the city (see Fig. 
1) where the capital was located, is well 
remembered as the time when the country 
was most active in the enthusiastic absorp- 
tion of the culture of China, including 
music. In this period also the Great 
Buddha, the colossal bronze statue of 
Todaiji, was erected upon the order of 
the Emperor Shomu. In the Heian period 
which followed (794-1191), the capital 
shifted to Kyoto, which remained the 
capital of Japan until 1868. In the early 
half of this period, Japanese culture was 
supported by aristocrat and bureaucrat 





alike. 


In the later Heian period, the Samurai 
(feudal warrior) began to exert a great 
influence in cultural circles. About the 
same time the Genji family established 
the first feudal government (Shogunate) 
of Kamakura (1192—1337). This was 
followed by the Muromachi period 
(1338—1573) in which the Ashikaga fami- 
ly established a Shogunate. Both period 
names stem from those of the capitals of 
the epochs: Kamakura, from the city, 
30 miles southwest of Tokyo and Muro- 
machi, from the name of the area in the 
city of Kyoto, where the Shogunates 
were located. Cultural activities in the 
first half of the Middle Ages found their 
focus in the lives of the Samurai clans 
and the Buddhist priests. 
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Called the Hikone Byobu (Hikone Folding Screen), this genre painting is one of 
the representative works of the early Tokugawa Period of peace and plebeian culture. 
The painting, owned by Naochika li, a descendant of the ex-lord of Hikone, shows a 
man and women playing the “‘shamisen,” traditional Japanese musical instrument, while 
others enjoy the Japanese game called Go. 
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Chart 2 


The Muromachi period was followed 
by the Momoyama period (1574—1602) 
and then the Edo period (1603—1867). 
It was in the Edo period that the Sho- 
gunate truly dominated the nation. 


A spirit of nationalism began to sup- 
plant the intercultural trend of the former 
periods. The increasing activity of mer- 
chants whose society created its own new 
culture of special interest. This was one 
of the leading cultural stimuli during the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, or Edo period, 
which lasted for 265 years. 


Since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, 
Which coincided with the opening of 
Japan to the outside worlds, a period of 
sudden modernization came about through 
the introduction of new industrial meth- 
ods and ideas of the return of the Emperor 
to the exercise of governmental power. 
Emperors had lived a rather passive exist- 
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Genealogy of Japanese traditional music 


ence since the Kamakura period. With 
the Meiji Restoration much of Japanese 
traditional culture became, at least tem- 
porarily, displaced as a result of the 
widespread interest in things Western. 
And again, since the Second World War, 
another wave of intensive international- 
ism, often inspired by socialism, has, to 
some extent, wrought changes in Japanese 
society and culture. This fifth period 
may be termed the period of ‘‘World Cul- 
ture.” 

The historical changes in the styles of 
Japanese music correspond to the previ- 
ously mentioned periods of social and 
cultural history. The early ancient period 
displayed primitive and aboriginal music, 
the features of which are only vaguely 
known. This was followed by the later 
ancient period, when music from the 
Asian Continent, first Korea and then 
China, created epoch-making changes in 
Japanese music (see Chart 2). Chinese 








Traditional Music 


music of the T’ang dynasty had felt the 
influence of music from India, Iran and 
Central Asia. This means Japan was 
included in the circle of Far Eastern in- 
tercultural music. Fig. 2 shows an ex- 
ample of the eastward stream of music 
from West and South Asia, specifically 
informative as to how three kinds of lute 
were introduced to Japan. 


The lutes of the three types, which 
were used in a great concert held at 
Todaiji Temple in 752 for the celebration 
upon the completion of the Great Buddha, 
have been preserved in the Imperial Treas- 
ury of Shosoin at Nara. The four-stringed 
lute (Biwa) has its predecessor in the 
ancient Iranian four-stringed lute (Barbat). 
It had journeyed eastward through Gand- 
hara (Afghanistan), Khotan (Chinese 
Turkistan) and China, where it was called 
Bi-ba, or P’i-p’a in present day Chinese. 
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The five-stringed lute (Gogenbiwa) 
finds its roots in ancient India and was 
introduced to China by another route 
through Central Asia. The Wu-hsien-p’i- 
pa in today’s Chinese corresponds to 
Gogenbiwa, using the same Chinese char- 
acters. This lute followed a course to 
Southeast Asia (Burma, Java and Cam- 
bodia), but did net find its way to China 
through the Chinese Sea from Southeast 
Asia, as might be expected. The third 
lute having a round body was a native 
Chinese instrument called Yiian-hsien or 
Genkan in Japanese pronunciation, again 
employing the same Chinese characters. 
Another interesting fact is that the Iranian 
Barbat later became the Arabian “EPud” 
which is the precursor of the European 
“lute,” in design as well as in the name 
of the instrument. 


The representative music of this pe- 
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Fig. 2 Map indicating the eastward stream of music from west and south Asia 
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riod was “Gagaku’’ (see Chart 2), court 
music consisting of Chinese, Korean, 
Indian and native music. “Shomyo”’ (Bud- 
dhist chanting) which had its beginning 
in India was introduced through China, 
and formed another major variety of 
music. While both Gagaku and Shomyo 
were modified to suit Japanese taste, they 
kept their original style to a remarkable 
extent, and two new major kinds of music 
of quite a national nature appeared in 
the early Middle Ages. These were Heike- 
biwa in the Kamakura period, and Noh 
in the Muromachi period. Heikebiwa was 
new and unique, and was to be the origin 
of narrative music. This is one of the 
most important and specific styles of 
Japanese music. The accompanying in- 
strument, the Biwa, a short lute, was an 
adaptation of the Gagaku Biwa. The 
Heikebiwa was later followed by not only 
the Satsumabiwa and Chikuzenbiwa, but 
also by some Shamisen music. This 
Shamisen music is particularly evident in 
Gidayu which is the most accomplished 
style of narrative music. 


Another form of narrative music is 
that of the Noh. In this form the nar- 
rative is accompanied by flute and drums 
together with theatrical performance. Noh 
represents the perfect marriage of litera- 
ture, theatre, music and dance. It also 
represents the highest degree of Japanese 
aesthetics in the arts. 


Contrary to the music of the early 
Middle Ages which was largely sponsored 
by the Samurai and the Buddhist priests, 
who were the high classes of society, the 
three new major genres of music occurred 
among merchants and artisans in the cities 
of the latter Middle Ages of Momoyama 
and Tokugawa periods. They constituted 
the lower class of the feudal society to- 


gether with peasants. This music consisted 
of Koto, Shamisen and Shakuhachi. The 
Koto (a long zither-like instrument with 
thirteen silk strings) was adapted from the 
Koto of Gagaku. The Koto is unique in 
that it was the first instrument for accom- 
panying song as well as a solo instrument 
in its own right. 


The Shamisen (three-stringed banjo- 
like, long-necked lute) originates in the 
Chinese San-hsien. The instrument used 
only as an accompanying instrument 
gained great favour in Japan. It produced 
many schools of music through skillful 
performance techniques and slight and 
delicate variations. These schools of 
Shamisen music include those of narrative 
music coming from the previously men- 
tioned Biwa-narrative music, as well as 
those of lyrical singing. The schools of 
Shamisen music are explained in detail in 
the next chapter. 


The Shakuhachi (end blown or vertical 
bamboo flute) has its beginning in the 
Chinese vertical flute (Hsiao). It first 
appeared in the Muromachi period being 
much shorter (one foot and one inch) 
and called the “Hitoyogiri.’’ In the Edo 
period, the present length of the Sha- 
kuhachi (one foot and eight inches) was 
used by itinerant Buddhist priests. Then 
in the Middle Edo period, the music was 
modified into solo art music. It was at 
the close of the Edo period that the 
instrument began to join the ensemble of 
Koto and Shamisen establishing the en- 
semble style of music called ““Sankyoku”’ 
(literally meaning three instruments). 


Another instrument which must be 
mentioned is the Kokyu (three or four- 
stringed bowed lute). This is the only 
bowed lute of Japan, and its use was 
rare. Once again its origins were Chinese, 
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and it was used in the ensemble of Koto 
and Shamisen. Later, however, the Sha- 
kuhachi took the place of the Kokyu in 
the ensemble, and the Kokyu fell into 
disuse. For this reason, the music of this 
instrument is not regarded as one of the 
major genres of the period. 


In the later Middle Ages of Edo, the 
three major genres of music (Shamisen, 
Koto, and Shakuhachi) were held in great 
esteem, while the older music of Gagaku, 
Biwa, and Noh was also still in favour. 
However, following the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868, the traditional music began its 
decline. Since then, and for a hundred 
years, Japan has been enthusiastic over 
Western music, both classical and popular. 
Although traditional music gradually lost 
some of its importance, the previously 
mentioned major genres of traditional 
music still survive today in the minds of 
the people. In addition, folk songs and 
folk music are very much alive in present- 
day Japan. Though folk music originated 
in early and obscure times, the history 
of most of the existing folk music can be 
traced to the beginning of the Edo period 
and later. 

For the readers’ information, Chart 
2 shows a chronological comparison be- 
tween the music of the East and West. 
The reader will discover not only how 
each period of the history of Japanese 
music corresponds to the periods of the 
history of Western music, but will also 
find important and basic differences re- 
garding fixed dates in the development 
of music and society. Simply stated, the 
end of the later Ancient Period in Japan 
occurred five hundred years later than 
that of Europe (Greece and Rome). The 
Middle Ages in Japan, therefore, came 
about five hundred years later than in 
Europe. This period lasted for one thou- 


sand years, while that of Europe lasted 
for eight hundred years; and the Modern 
Age in Japan commences with the second 
half of the 19th century, while that of 
Europe begins with the 15th century if 
one accepts the hypothesis that Baroque 
polyphony is the start of Modern music. 


f 


Characteristics 


(a) Characteristics, historically considered 


Traditional music varies not only ac- 
cording to historical conditions, but also 
according to social and geographical con- 
ditions. One of the most interesting facts 
about the study of the history of Japanese 
music is that almost all of the major 
musics which originated in the Ancient 
(8th century), the Middle (9th— 18th cen- 
turies) and the rather recent period (19th 
century) have been preserved without 
great alteration. Gagaku has its source 
in the 8th century. The Noh was estab- 
lished in the 15th century, and Shamisen 
was in full bloom in the 17th—19th cen- 
turies. Chikuzenbiwa music appeared in 
the latter half of the 19th century, when 
Western music began to make its influence 
felt in Japan. The music of this instru- 
ment is usually in the pure traditional 
style. 


The styles of music largely depended 
upon the varying historical changes in 
society. Gagaku was supported by the 
ancient court, government and aristocracy, 
while Noh was under the sponsorship of 
the feudal lords. Shamisen music devel- 
oped in the society of the merchant in 
the latter half of the feudal period in 
Japan (the 17th century through the 
early half of the 19th century). 


An interesting social note may be 
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found in the music of the Biwa and Koto. 
These instruments were played by blind 
persons who were protected by the Gov- 
ernment in a specific social system which 
was called Shokuyashiki (House of Pro- 
fession). The Shinto shrines and Buddhist 
temples were after a fashion patrons of 
music (Gagaku, Noh, Shakuhachi) and 
musicians of Heikebiwa and Shakuhachi 
formerly were Buddhist priests. Shomyo 
(Buddhist chanting) was used for Buddhist 
ceremonies. 

Another item of interest from the 
social standpoint is the fact that societies 
of musicians have been fairly conservative 
in maintaining their old organizational 
structure for self-preservation. Musicians 
made up groups, sects and schools. The 
chief of each:school, called “Iemoto” has 
been succeeded by sons or students with- 
out an interruption. The chief controls 
not only the political and economic con- 
ditions of the society, but even the style 
of the art. 


A student who established a new style 
would be expelled from the school in 
spite of economic and social risk. For 
over 350 years, for example, no one has 
been able to establish a new school of 
Noh other than the five existing schools. 
In contrast to this is Shamisen music 
which, being more popular, has permitted 
the establishment of quite a number of 
schools and sects. 


Since the Heian period (the 9th—12th 
centuries), Japan has had two major cul- 
tural centres, Kyoto and Edo (present-day 
Tokyo). Kyoto where the capital had 
been located for over one thousand years 
(following 794 A.D.) was the centre of 
older culture. Osaka, only a few miles 
southwest of Kyoto, became another im- 
portant city, through its economic devel- 
opment in the Edo period (1603—1867). 
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The area comprising Kyoto and Osaka, 
was called Kamigata (upper place), in 
contrast to Edo where the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (principal feudal lord) was 
established. The Shogunate was actually 
the political power of Japan. In Edo as 
well as Osaka, the activity of the mer- 
chant, both in economics and culture, 
established a new style of music, that is 
Shamisen music. This music is most com- 
monly linked with the Kabuki theatre, 
and the puppet theatre (Bunraku). It is 
necessary to note that in regard to style 
and mood, there has been a big difference 
between Edo and Kamigata, especially in 
the field of Shamisen and Koto music. 
Even today, the Kamigata mood controls 
the area west to Kyoto, while the Edo 
mood dominates the area east to Tokyo. 


Religions, especially Buddhism, had 
an influence, not only in the textual 
content of songs and drama, but in the 
area of musical aesthetics.. With the idea 
of Jodo (Paradise) and resignation of the 
present life, Buddhist ideas began, in the 
Kamakura period to dominate the themes 
of Heikebiwa and Noh. In the Edo period, 
the idea of the lovers’ suicide often ap- 
peared in dramas and songs of unhappy 
love. Zen Buddhism had its special in- 
fluence through the introduction of rigid 
discipline into the methods of teaching 
and studying music, which resulted in a 
high degree of refinement and formaliza- 
tion. 


Confucianism, especially through the 
ideals of loyalty and filial piety, became 
the most important moral stimulus, not 
only in themes and texts, but also in the 
purpose of its creation. In the music of 
the feudal period Confucianism acted as 
an ethical principle in teaching and learn- 
ing. The tight relationship between the 
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chief and the members of the school was 
further supported by this morality. 


Shintoism had its influence not only 
through ceremonial music, but also 
through one of the basic ideas of Shinto- 
ism, that musical art is given by the gods. 
This attitude dominated the aesthetics of 
music, even of the Edo period. Often the 
miracle of music was commented upon 
from this point of view, rather than from 
any more logical theory. 


(b) Characteristics, technically considered 


Japanese traditional music varies a 
great deal as is now evident and its musical 
characteristics cannot be easily described 
in a simple manner. However, the follow- 
ing points may be said to be its principal 
characteristics: 

1. Monophonic Nature 


Except for the instrumental ensemble 
of Gagaku, Japanese traditional music 


attempts to reach the highest beauties of 
monophonic music. Polyphony did not 
develop to the extent that it did in West- 
ern music. Instead of the harmonic fea- 
ture, Japanese music became involved in 
minute tones, free rhythm, and delicate 
timbre, of an order higher than that 
achieved in Western music. 


2. Tone System 


Two types of five-tone modes (Nota- 
tion 1) are most often used for Koto, 
Shamisen, and folk music, while the seven- 
tone system is the basis for Gagaku 
(Notation 3); and the specific tone system 
of Noh is based upon the tetrachord 
(Notation 2). These modes or tonalities 
are based upon a twleve-tone system, 
which is slightly different from the mod- 
ern equal-tempered chromatic scale, since 
it is arranged by compiling the pure fourth 
and fifth alternately. This is the same as 
compiling the fifth in the Pythagorean 
scale. 
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Fig. 3 Notation 1 
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3. Melodic Pattern 


Melodic composition is often based 
upon the idea of arrangement of melodic 
patterns. Representative examples are 
found in the singing of Noh and Gidayu. 


4. Free Rhythm 


Beside the mechanical fitted rhythm, 
which is usual in Western music after the 
Middle Ages, free rhythm, which cannot 
be reduced to a measurement of an equal 
number of beats, figures importantly in 
Japanese music. This is particularly ap- 
parent in the music of the Noh, in which 
we may find the highest degree of refine- 
ment regarding free rhythm. 


5. Timbre 


While in Western music a wide range 
of variety of timbre (bowed string, wood- 
wind, brass instruments) exists, in Japa- 
nese traditional music there is a rather 
narrower range of variety of timbre 
(plucked string, bamboo wind instru- 
ments). However, the variety of timbre 
between Japanese instruments of the same 
type shows more delicacy than in western 
instruments. For example, there are more 
than ten kinds of Shamisen having only 
slight differences according to the style 
of the music. It is of importance for both 
performance and for appreciation to be 
able to distinguish the delicate difference. 
This delicacy of timbre is also derived 
from the fact that noise is combined with 
musical sound as an important element of 
timbre. The employment of noise has its 
base in the natural sounds held in special 
favour by the Japanese. 

6. Synthetic Nature 

As to aesthetics, one of the basic 

features is the fact that the majority of 


the music is vocal and has been created 
in combination with literature, theatre 
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and dancing. ‘“‘Absolute music’ of a 
purely instrumental ensemble can be 
found only in Gagaku, Koto, Shakuhachi 
and folk music. Noh is the most repre- 
sentative genre of this kind of synthesis 
in stage art. 


Beauty through stylish and sober re- 
finement has been a basic element of 
Japanese taste since the Middle Ages. 
There is an avoidance of overly brilliant, 
superficial beauty. The aesthetical terms 
of “Yugen” in Noh and “Iki” in Shamisen 
music are based on this idea. As a result 
spirit is more appreciated than technique. 


Finally, the position of Japanese tradi- 
tional music in the music of Asia should 
be discussed briefly. As the natural result 
of geographical circumstances, the Japa- 
nese Islands are located at an extreme 
point, set apart from the Continent. 
Therefore, the music of Japan has had 
long periods in which to develop inde- 
pendently. However the waves of cultural 
influence from the Continent have also 
remarkably stimulated Japanese music. 


This is specially so in the latter half 
of the Ancient period, the Nara and Heian 
periods. Even in the Middle Ages when 
nationalism dominated, instruments 
(Shamisen, Shakuhachi, etc.) were intro- 
duced from China. But the Shamisen, for 
example, was modified to a great extent 
and the music for the instrument is quite 
different from the Chinese music for the 
San-hsien, the forerunner of Shamisen. 


In spite of this independent use of 
imported musical instruments, the general 
features of Japanese traditional music 
impress us with the ways in which it has 
preserved many of the elements of music 
from the Continent. 


In addition to this historical relation- 
ship, there are characteristics common to 
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the music of Japan and other nations of 
Asia, when compared to modern Euro- 
pean music. For example: monophony 
(monomelodic line); delicate intonation 
of tone-system; free rhythm; emphasis 
upon timbre; connection to life, nature, 
theatrical and dancing; religious and ethi- 
cal ideas, etc. However, before being 
drawn to the vast differences between 
East and West, one must realize that there 
are such differences between nations that 
it is difficult even for one Asian nation 


to understand the music of other nations - 


of Asia. 

One should also keep in mind that 
even the term Modern Western Music may 
be used to refer to music, say, from only 
the 16th century, forgetting that there 
were many earlier styles of European 
music, some of which had elements in 


common with some Asian music. 


The religious element in Japanese 
traditional music is much less than that 
of the music of India. For the Japanese 
taste, the music of China, Korea, In- 
donesia and India is too brilliant and 
colourful. One octave is divided into 22 
tones in (ancient) India; into 17 tones in 
Arabia; into 7 tones in Thailand and into 
5 tones in Indonesia. While in Japan and 
China, the twelve unequal-tempered sys- 
tem was used. Melodies are based upon 
these different tone systems, as well as 
the different 5 or 7 tone scales or modes 
Which sound quite different from one 
another. 


String instruments of India use metal 
strings, the timbre of which is much less 
appreciated than the silk string in Japan. 


Nothing is so fleeting as the cherry-flower, 


You say...yet i 


remember 


well the hour 


When life’s bloom withered at one spoken word 


And not a breath of wind has stirred. 


— From a Tanka of Tsurayuki 


The Current of Ancient and Medieval Drama 


1. Ancient Drama 


Primitive Period (up to 600 A.D.) 
Two millennia ago, Japan emerged from 
the period of Jomon culture! which had 
lasted for 4,000 years, and entered the 
age of Yayoi culture.2 By that time, 
some progress had been made by the 
people in agricultural techniques, and 
small settlements or villages had been 
formed in many places, where people 
began to settle cultivating the land, form- 
ing communities, and leading fairly stable 
lives. Communities were joined to con- 
stitute many small provinces, among 
whose chieftains were women who prac- 
tised witchcraft. 


After the third century, the process 
of the grouping together of these small 
provinces continued. People became more 
settled and less migratory. And in their 
life were to be seen the earliest instances 
of theatrical art. In their heart was fear 
of nature and death as threatening forces, 


fears which gave rise to reactions in such 
forms as shamanism and religious rituals. 
These led to the creation of crude and 
simple songs, dances, and imitative acts. 
Love and labor were also no less strong 
motives for such arts. The life of people 
at that time is amply testified to by the 
excavated articles used in religious cere- 
monies, ornaments, clay miniatures of 
musical instruments like the flute, koto 
and hard drum and masks, and more 
particularly by clay figurines called 
haniwa, representing men and women, 
some having stern-faces, some singing, or 
playing instruments, cheering and dancing 
merrily. 


The period from the third century to 
the end of the sixth is called the Yamato 
period, from the place-name of the cul- 
tural center of the period. This was the 
period when Kagura, the ancient drama, 
had just sprung up, which, once the basis 
was completed for its establishment as 
drama, then became the kernel of primi- 


1 The period in the Stone Age when rope-pattern (Jomon) earthern vessels were used. 
2 At the end of the rope-pattern period, a new Yayoi pottery replaced the Jomon pottery. 
The Yayoi period lasted from about 350 B.C. to 250. A.D. 
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tive drama. The myths of ‘‘The Heavenly 
Cave”? (Ama no Iwato) and “Luck of the 
Sea and Luck of the Mountain” (Umi- 
sachi Yama-sachi) are recorded in the 
oldest history books of Japan written in 
the next period, Kojiki or Record of 
Ancient Matters (712) and Nihon Shoki 
or Chronicles of Japan (720), as events 
of the remote Age of Gods, but in reality 
they reflect the actual aspects of Kagura 
as it existed in this early period. Like- 
wise, there are many instances of close 
relationships between myths and Kagura. 
Also, large numbers of folk-tales, legends, 
and more than two hundred songs quoted 
in the two history books just mentioned 
and in topographical works called Fudoki 
(eighth century) supplied materials for 
other types of ancient drama. All these 
theatrical arts of the primitive age, in- 
cluding Kagura and other secular plays, 
were crude and simple, but they gave 
frank expression to the emotions and 
feelings of the people of the time. Kagura, 
in particular, because it was an offering 
to the august gods, or was a play concern- 
ing gods, was created and produced with 
deliberate care, and so its position was 
maintained more securely than other 
primitive dramatic arts in antiquity. 


This period was far less subject to the 
influence of continental culture than the 
periods that followed. It was a ‘period 
when, generally speaking, the traditional 
Japanese arts were guarded and fostered. 
Some degree of ties with the Asian con- 
tinent, however, with China and India in 
particular, and the Korean peninsula to 
a lesser degree, had existed since remote 
antiquity, and were reflected in myths 
and folklore. From the third century on, 
clear evidences of such contacts are to 
be found in politics, economy and cul- 
ture. Then between 538 and 552 A.D., 


Buddhism was introduced to Japan, to 
exert an enormous and profound in- 
fluence on religion, thought, learning, 
material civilization, and even the people’s 
feeling and sensitivity—both on material 
and spiritual planes—for long periods to 
come. Along with this, Gigaku as a reg- 
ular type of ancient drama was to some 
extent introduced, and part of Bugaku 
also, to Japan. Towards the end of this 
period, a new age began to unfold both 
for Japan and for ancient drama. 


Ancient Period I (600—800) The first 
part of the Ancient period covers the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The seventh 
corresponds to the Asuka and Fujiwara 
periods, and the eighth to the Nara period. 
In the middle of the seventh century, the 
sagacious and ambitious Prince Shotoku 
(572—621), assisting the Empress Suiko 
as her regent, strove with extraordinary 
zeal for Japan to absorb Continental cul- 
ture and paved the way for the rapid 
development of Japanese culture. The 
Prince brought about innovations in many 
long-established, undesirable habits and 
systems, protected and encouraged Bud- 
dhism, endeavored to firmly establish the 


State’s authority and improve the liveli- 
hood of the people. Even after his time, 
in broad terms, Japan continued its steady 
progress along the lines set down by him. 
The total population of Japan then ex- 
ceeded three million, among whom were 
a large number of men from the Asian 
continent, who, as naturalized Japanese, 
made great contributions to the nation’s 
material and spiritual well-being. Written 
literature, which was closely related to 
drama, was already to be found at the 
beginning of this period. In addition to 
books of history and topographical works, 
ritual or ceremonial addresses, norito, 
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were presented to the gods. Manyoshu, 
the anthology of four thousand five hun- 
dred poems (waka), and Kinkafu, a tran- 
scription of koto music, date from the 
same period. Further, in scuplture, archi- 
tecture and painting, the period covers 
the Asuka, Hakuho and Tenpyo periods, 
famous in art history for their gorgeous 
and dignified art styles. Ancient drama 
was to achieve development with this 
cultural background. 


During the seventh century, Kagura 
continued to develop, as it had during the 
previous period. During the eighth cen- 
tury, with the change and development of 
both people’s concept of the gods and 
the manner of religious ceremonies, the 
elements of innocent imitation tended to 
dwindle and disappear. The primordial 
aspect of Kagura persisted only in local 
areas, where its development was as free 
and unrestricted as it was crude. There 
was even created a type of Kagura in 
which dolls replaced actors. During the 
eighth century is also to be found the 
forerunner of Mikagura, the Kagura for 
court ceremonies, which was to be per- 
fected in the latter half of the Ancient 
period. Also there existed dances ac- 
companied by songs, (Yamatomai! and 
Toka~), etc. built up on the basis of the 
customs in Japanese provinces and in 
China respectively, and adapted to con- 
form to the life-style of the court. 


Gigaku and Bugaku, imported on a 
large scale at the beginning of the seventh 
century, also developed with time. The 
body of Gigaku in particular had already 
gone through the stage of organization 


during the seventh century, and produced 
a new style during the eighth. Organiza- 
tion of Bugaku, on the other hand, began 
during the eighth century, and it was not 
until the next period that further develop- 
ment was made. 


In this way, in the first half of the 
Ancient period, indigenous Japanese art 
and art of foreign origin came to exist 
side by side for the first time. Japanese 
drama entered into an authentic “‘his- 
torical’? age. Forming the background for 
this was the liberal supply of cultural 
energy from the Continent, and the ex- 
ploration and display of Japan’s own 
latent energy which was thereby liberated. 


Ancient Period II (800 — 1200) The 
four centuries from 800 to 1200 are 
known as the Heian period, when the 
Emperor, with the capital in Kyoto then 
called Heian-kyo, ruled the country, as- 
sisted by the Fujiwara family, a mighty 
aristocratic family which wielded enor- 
mous power. The T’ang Dynasty of China, 
which exerted great influence on Japan 
in the first half of the Ancient period, 
had decayed, and was to be overthrown 
by Later Liang in the tenth century, but 
Japan, which had fully absorbed T’ang 
culture, began to create new Japanese 
culture on an independent basis in the 
middle of the ninth century, and, with 
the progress and prosperity of an aristo- 
cratic society which was supported by 
economic development, there flourished 
a type of culture characterized by the 
grace and brilliance of the court and 
aristocracy. At the beginning of the tenth 


1 Ancient dance performed for the first time before the Emperor Ojin (c. 400 A.D.) by 
the villagers of Kuzu in Yamato province. It was adopted to certain ceremonies such 


as daijoe, chinkonsai, etc. 


2 Ancient group dance introduced from China, featured by tripping of foot on the ground. 
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A scene from the Noh play ‘“‘Matsukaze”’ or “‘Pine Breeze,” performed 
by the Kanze Troupe. 
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century, the court and aristocracy had 
discovered a new classic beauty which 
put great store in emotion and intelligence, 
spirituality in content and expression, and 
harmony of form. Then, toward the end 
of the century, their idea of beauty was 
further elaborated to such an extent that 
it could rely on emotional and symbolic 
expression referred to by the highly 
sophisticated concepts of aware, okashi, 
and yvosei, a beauty thick with deep but 
repressed, delicately unostentatious feel- 
ing. The famous novel Tale of Genji 
(Genji Monogatari) is written with this 
aestheticism, and the completion of 
Bugaku also was supported by this sensi- 
tivity. During the twelfth century, the 
militarists influence slowly rose. In- 
tercourse between provincial culture and 
the culture of the capital region began, 
which led to transformation and confu- 
sion in cultural and aesthetic viewpoints. 
There also arose a new tendency in Bud- 
dhist philosophy which brought it closer 
to the people. Similar changes took place 
in various aspects of culture which marked 
the transition to the Middle Ages that 
followed. 


The ancient drama of this period in- 
cluded, apart from what it inherited from 
the preceding period, an important new 
addition, Shin Sarugaku, and other forms, 
Which became the direct sources of the 
drama of the Middle Ages. 


In the lineage of Kagura, the cere- 
monial Kagura for the court, Mikagura, 
was first completed; other forms of Kagura 
for dancers and for dolls were also 
created, developed and completed; the 
unique Seino Kagura also was completed. 
Gigaku, which had been completed in the 
previous age, began to decay in the tenth 
century, because it did not match the 


Buddhism and the aesthetic attitude of 
the new age, and it soon became extinct. 
Bugaku, on the contrary, reflecting the 
general trend against the absorption of 
Chinese culture, thrived. There was much 
experimenting with many new composi- 
tions and adaptations after the middle of 
the ninth century. Bugaku effected a 
thorough reorganization and refinement 
in every aspect, until in the early part of 
the eleventh century it was perfected as 
a manifestation of the aesthetic ideals of 
the court and aristocracy. 


Contemporary with this drama which 
continued from the previous era, there 
arose in the tenth century, a popular new 
type of Sarugaku, Shin Sarugaku, which 
thrived during the eleventh century, and 
gradually disappeared, having been as- 
similated into other medieval drama. This 
was conceived as a uniquely Japanese art 
as contrasted to the older Sarugaku of 
foreign origin. In it many fragmentary 
songs, dances and imitative acts of various 
kinds enjoyed by the people were utilized, 
while it also cultivated its own unique, 
droll style of imitation. It was char- 
acterized, however slightly, by the em- 
phasis it laid on the elements of action 
and speech. Apart from these, there were 
also Dengaku, born of peasants’ music 
and dance, as well as the arts of sorcerers 
(jushi or shushi), which were an attempt 
at the dramatization of Buddhist sorcery 
held in temples. These also developed 
into medieval drama. Among special in- 
stances may be mentioned the imitative 
arts representing court ceremonies, and 
original plays by courtiers, rich in the 
elements of action and speech, performed 
toward the end of the twelfth century. 


In the twelfth century, with the 
growth of intercourse between different 
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classes and also different regions, there 
was the rise of consciousness of the dis- 
tinction between one’s own culture and 
that of others. Interest in legends was 
stimulated by the growing complexity of 
social life. These tendencies brought 
about corresponding changes in drama. 
Plots came to have more weight, and 
. elements of dialogue and imitation were 
added. Herein is to be found the begin- 
ning of transition from ancient drama to 
medieval drama. 


2. Medieval Drama 


The four centuries of this period were 
a time of military government. The 
Bakufu, headed by the Shogun, took the 
reins of government, having achieved the 
unification of the country by military 
power and shaped the framework of 
feudalism. The Medieval age! is divided 
into two periods, Kamakura and Muro- 
machi, with the year 1333 as the bounda- 
ry. Although it was an age constantly 
afflicted by natural disasters and warfare, 
Japan continued social and economic 
growth. By the end of the period the 
population of Japan had reached twenty 
million. A unique national culture had 
been created on the basis of the tradi- 
tional court culture, with the power of 
temples and shrines in its background and 
the militarist? viewpoint as its spirit. 
Drama also accomplished great advance 
in concept, structure, and production, as 
well as in theory, and in every respect 
showed a strong medieval character, best 
represented by Noh and Kyogen (Noh- 





gaku). According to a rough dramatic- 
historical division, the Medieval age con- 
sists of two periods, one ending with 1350 
and the other starting with 1350, each 
of which is subdivided in this book into 
two stages. 


Medieval Period I (1200—1250). This 
was the incipient period of medieval 
drama. Amid the social and political 
chaos, the foundation of medieval drama 
was laid. First to appear were Ennen Noh 
and Sarugaku Noh as new genres of drama. 


Kagura and Bugaku continued to be 
performed as in the previous period, but 
Gigaku almost died out. Ennen Noh had 
its origin in various kinds of fragmentary 
arts (dance, song, colloquy, etc.) per- 
formed after Buddhist services in big tem- 
ples. These performances were enlarged 
and given the form of drama. Sarugaku 
Noh was a development of Shin Sarugaku. 
But both share a common characteristic 
in laying emphasis on the element of 
legend. 


Medieval Period II (1250—1350) This 
century was a time when natural and man- 
made calamities followed one after an- 
other, including the attack of the Yuan 
fleet which was repeated on two occasions 
(1274 and 1281), and the fall of the 
Kamakura Bakufu in 1333. There were 
continuing social unrest and economic 
difficulties, but nevertheless, by overcom- 
ing these adverse conditions people man- 
aged to bring about a kind of stability in 
life and culture and succeeded in the 
formation of what was characteristically 


1 The word is misleading, because the same word covers a different period in European . 
history. It is, however, generally accepted in Japan to use the word Chusei or Middle 
Ages for the period after the Ancient period and before the Tokugawa region. To avoid 
misunderstanding some use the word Middle period. 
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medieval. New religions! —Zen-shu (Zen) 
which had come from Sung China, Jodo- 
shu (Pure Land Buddhism), Ikko-shu 
(Shin-shu), Ji-shu and Nichiren-shu (Ni- 
chiren Buddhism) which were born in 
Japan—spread widely among the people 
and brought salvation and encouragement 
to the suffering souls. Again, Japanese 
priests who went to Yuan and Ming China, 
or Chinese priests who became naturalized 
in Japan, through their experiences abroad 
and the knowledge they brought to Japan, 
gave some influence, it is thought, to the 
formation and growth of Ennen Noh and 
other genres. 


Ennen Noh continued to be enriched 
and in the latter part of the period arrived 
at a stage of certain perfection. Performers 
of Sarugaku Noh also, through their ties 
to big monasteries attained economic 
stability, established companies (za), and, 
though competition between companies, 
increased the influence of this genre and 
strove for the enrichment and sophistica- 
tion of the contents of the plays. Also, 
Sarugaku Noh played by villagers was 
included in services at the festivals of 
temples and shrines, and frequently semi- 
professional players appeared. In this way 
Sarugaku Noh was perfected at the end 
of the period, which turned out to be 
preparation for further development, into 
Noh and Kyogen, in the next period. 


Dengaku Noh, which was also an im- 
portant medieval drama comparable to 
Ennen Noh and Sarugaku Noh, was com- 
pleted as drama a little later. Dengaku 
Noh was created by the combination of 
the fragmentary arts of Dengaku, but in 
this process received extensive influence 
from Sarugaku Noh. Moreover, in the 
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latter half of the period it progressed 
rapidly and rose to a dramatic level as 
high as Sarugaku Noh. Besides these three, 
noteworthy also was Shugen Noh, though 
it had a scale smaller. This was a drama 
developed by itinerant Buddhist monks 
(yamabushi) of the Middle Ages for the 
dissemination of Shugendo, a kind of 
belief born of the union of primitive 
mountain worship and Buddhism. Its 
ceremonial part was shaped in the early 
half of this period, and its general dramatic 
part in the latter half. Later it was 
further to be enlarged, but its connection 
with other genres of drama deserves notice 
here. 


Also in this period, among the Kagura 
type of plays were many plays based on 
mythology. These continued to develop 
under the influence of various genres of 
contemporary drama, and in character 
approached nearer the general medieval 
drama. On the other hand, their contribu- 
tion to the formation of Sarugaku Noh 
and other kinds of drama was not a small 
one. Also, sometimes, Kagura was com- 
bined with some parts and elements of 
other kinds of drama, or with fragmentary 
dramatic arts, to produce unique, quasi- 
dramatic art forms. Among the arts still 
performed in rural provinces today, there 
are considerable numbers of variations of 
Kagura called, Hanamatsuri, Yukimatsuri, 
Shimotsukimatsuri as well as, Bugaku, 
Dengaku, Ennen, and others, which belong 
to the types just referred to, dating from 
this period. Besides these, there were two 
types of songs, Enkyoku (Soka) and 
Kusemai, that existed on the fringe of 
these new dramas, and contributed to 
their enrichment in the next period. 


1 Rf. Watanabe Shoko, Japanese Buddhism, Tokyo, Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1964. 
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This second period was a time when 
all medieval drama was shaped, and the 
prototype of its structure was firmly 
established. It was a part of the Middle 
Ages especially rich in antique quality, 
when the influence of temples and shrines, 
(Buddhism and Shintoism) was predomi- 
nant in culture and drama. Characteristic 
was that Buddhism and Shintoism did 
not exert their influences separately but 
together, through what is called the 
“merger” of the two religions, or shin- 
butsu shugo. This made possible the for- 
mation of the unique, superior quality 
of medieval drama, but at the same time 
it cannot be denied that medieval drama 
was thereby subjected to a limitation 
which caused it to remain incomplete as 
drama. 


Medieval period III(1350—1450) This 
One century saw, in its first half, the 
added enrichment and heightened elegance 
of Ennen Noh and Dengaku Noh. AI- 
though these still remained prosperous 
‘enough in the latter half, on the whole 
they failed to rise above the level of 


antique drama. Sarugaku Noh on the 
contrary, shaped a little later than these 
two and not yet completed at the begin- 
ning of this period, had the good fortune 


of seeing the advent of two great masters, 
Kannami with his revolutionary creativi- 
ty and adaptability, and his son Zeami 
with his powerful hand in the enrichment, 
refinement and deepening of the art. By 
them Sarugaku Noh was made to discard 
completely its antique style and emerge 
as Nohgaku (Noh and Kyogen), new styles 
of medieval drama. The process of forma- 
tion of Nohgaku is a complicated one, 
but it partially lies in the trend in respect 
to Sarugaku Noh, which had been scat- 
tered over provincial areas, toward cen- 


tralization and urbanization in response 
to new social situations and cultural move- 
ments. This was achieved by studying 
and absorbing the merits of various types 
of drama and fragmentary songs, dances 
and imitative acts. Effective use was 
made of the tradition of the New Sarugaku 
that had lasted since the preceding period, 
and in its pursuit of beauty it kept pace 
with the Bakufu’s aspiration to the ideals 
of the court and aristocracy, and finally 
the theories of yugen and hana were 
established, all the while making some 
deference to the tastes of the common 
people. This standpoint was completed 
by Zeami, and towards the end of the 
third stage of the Medieval period was 
inherited by Onnami and Zenchiku in 
their respective aesthetic interpretations, 
the former emphasizing more beautiful 
and elegant performance and the latter 
rather solitary refined production. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that everything 
fundamental to Nohgaku was determined 
in the age of Zeami. By far the great 
majority of the more than 200 pieces of 
Noh in the living repertoire of the twen- 
tieth century were either written originally 
or adapted from earlier works during this 
period by Zeami, and his contemporaries 
and successors. Original compositions and 
adaptations concerned the three aspects 
of text, chant, and dramaturgy. The 
playwrights were, at the same time, actors. 
Moreover, Zeami and Zenchiku also wrote 
many excellent theoretical works. It 
should be noted, however, that chant and 
dramaturgy went through some degree of 
change in later periods. Kyogen, until 
the preceding era, had been blended with 
Noh, or when it existed independently it 
was only a very simple play. In this 
period the separation was completed, and 
Kyogen came to be treated as standing 
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below and subordinate to Noh within the 
framework of Nohgaku. However, more 
than a century was needed before it has 
changed into the Kyogen we know today. 
Shugen Noh, while it inherited pieces with 
the significance of rituals and prayers and 
pieces containing droll humor, also had 
a new addition, called the warrior dance, 
describing warriors’ battles and tragic 
emotions. : 


There were other arts on the fringe 
of drama that influenced it in terms of 
subject matter, language, and music. Such 
were Enkyoku and Kusemai mentioned 
above, and what is known as Heikyoku 
which was a narrative (katarimono) con- 
sisting of recitations of the Tale of Heike 
(Heike Monogatari) to the accompaniment 
of the biwa (lute), and the common peo- 
ple’s popular songs (Kouta). At the end 
of the period the dance (mai) element of 
Kusemai attained some independence as 
Kowakamai. On the other hand, the 
prosperity of orthodox Nohgaku stimu- 
lated the growth of Noh and Kyogen 
played by women and boys. Its popularity 
was such that sometimes there were even 
performances by actors of lower grades. 


Thus, this was a period when new 
styles and the old existed side by side, 
competing with each other, the former 
struggling hard to overwhelm the latter, 
and gradually succeeding in the latter half 
of the period. Arts that traditionally 
pertained to temples and shrines—arts 
religious, provincial, simple and crude— 
declined, and the emphasis shifted to the 
urban type. Also, it was a time when the 
court-aristocratic style and the military 
style existed together in a mixed state as 
a successful union. Nevertheless, even 
within these new tendencies there lingered 
old patterns and the good tradition was 
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not wholly forgotten. It was for that 
reason that special flavor and rich emotion 
were maintained, and that the art was 
not restricted either locally or in terms 
of social classes. This tendency produced 
palpable results only in the next period, 
the fourth stage, though its success was 
restricted to Noghaku. In provincial areas 
and among common people, the antique 
style still continued to be preserved. 


Medieval Period IV (1450—1600) This 
century and a half was a time when in- 
cessant battles and conflicts continued 
throughout Japan and violent social up- 
heavals took place. As a result, in culture, 
regional and class confusion set in, and 
changes in drama were also radical and 
extensive. What was markable was that 
in the midst of this confusion, the origins 
of modern culture, and of modern drama, 
were already forming. 


Ennen Noh steadily declined, as the 
influence of Buddhist temples was rapidly 
reduced. At the Myorakuji temple in 
Yamato, creation and presentation of new 
plays went on actively, but the perform- 
ances were not on as big a scale as in the 
preceding age, and towards the end of 
this period Ennen Noh had mostly died 
out. Only in some provinces were frag- 
ments of Ennen Noh retained and per- 
formed. At the Motsuji temple in north- 
ern Hiraizumi, in particular, the old style 
is still retained fairly well. 


Dengaku Noh, as it closely resembled 
Noghaku was the first to feel its pressure, 
and after the middle of the period fell 
into obvious decay, and only its ritualistic 
portion and fragments of its dramatic 
portions remained, scattered in various 
districts. The main cause of decay was 
that it persisted too much in ceremonial 
performances, and was too conservative 
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in other ways. 


Shugen Noh, as it was rooted chiefly 
in provincial areas, was in a different 
situation from the two genres mentioned 
above. It continued to be enriched, par- 
ticularly that part of it, the warrior dance, 
which matched the trend of the times, 
and after this many new pieces were 
added to the repertoire. 


Noh in the fourth stage had less of 
the style of elegance and subtlety es- 
tablished in the previous stage. More 
emphasis was put on conflict, its story- 
telling quality was improved, its style was 
given more verve, and altogether the 
dramatic effect in the ordinary sense of 
the word came to predominate. This 
transformation was partly due to the 
personalities of the playwrights Kanze 
Nobumitsu, Konparu Zenkyoku, Kanze 
Nagatoshi and others, but partly also to 
the trend of the time, and it by no means 
deviated from the general character of 
medieval drama. On the other hand, its 
dependence on temples and shrines lessen- 
ed remarkably. It was changing, with an 
increasing speed, from the form of ban- 
quet (kyoen) in which people—and, to 
their thinking, Shinto and Buddhist deities 
too—looked at and enjoyed it, to the form 
of a public performance (kogyo) in which 
people, independently of religion, looked 
at and enjoyed it. In a word, it was 
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progressing in the direction of modern 
drama. Kyogen reflected the feeling and 
mode of life of the common people whose 
rise in society had been remarkable, and 
achieved great progress over the previous 
age in the delineation of manners, in 
satire and in humor, thus becoming the 
direct source of present-day Kyogen, 
though as a genre it had not yet been 
sufficiently consolidated. On the model 
of these early Noh and Kyogen plays, 
there were presented in many localities 
and in large numbers other types of Noh 
and Kyogen plays performed by women 
and young boys, by semi-professional 
amateurs, and even beggar-like folk. 

Fragmentary pieces of acts or shows 
on the fringe of drama included brilliant 
Kusemai! performed by’ women and 
young boys, and Kowakamai? char- 
acterized by briskness and tragic senti- 
ment performed by men. From the latter 
there developed a type of dance called 
Daigashiramai.> Also, there developed 
Sekkyo, a type of narrative whose pur- 
pose was to disseminate Buddhism, and 
Joruri, a narrative of the lineage of Hei- 
kyoku. The influence of these currents of 
miscellaneous entertainment arts led to 
the rise of puppet plays (Ningyo Joruri) 
and Kabuki, which became the two main 
streams of modern Japanese drama in the 
Tokugawa period. 


1 Originally it meant unorthodox dance. The word was used in Bugaku documents. It 
was in the 14th century that woman dancers came to Kyoto for the Gion festival and 
danced on a festival carriage. It declined after Noh came to the fore of theatrical arts 


in the century. 


2 A pair dance, which flourished after the middle of the Muromachi period (15th century). 
Later the dance was protected by the Tokugawa government for ceremonial purposes. 
3 A pair dance (sometimes in trio) with dialogue, in the 15th century. 


Japanese Opera (Kabuki) 


I. Background 


Kabuki is one of Japan’s. traditional 
theatrical arts. Its inception goes back to 
the latter part of the 16th century and, 
with extensive and continuous evolution, 
it has now been perfected into a state of 
classical refinement. Though not as flour- 
ishing as it once was, the Kabuki theater 





retains a wide popularity among the peo- 
ple, and is in fact drawing quite large 
audiences even now. 


During the period generally referred 
to as the Yedo Era, during which much 
of the development of Kabuki took place, 
distinction between the warrior class and 
the commoners was more rigidly observed 
than at any other time in Japan’s history. 
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A tense moment in the play ‘“‘Kanjincho” 
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Japanese Opera ( Kabuki) 


The art of Kabuki was cultivated mainly 
by the merchants in those days. They 
had become increasingly powerful eco- 
nomically, but had to remain socially 
inferior as they belonged to the com- 
moner class. To them Kabuki was perhaps 
most significant as the artistic means by 
which to express their emotions under 
such conditions. Thus, the fundamental 
themes of Kabuki plays are conflicts 
between humanity and the feudalistic 
system. It is largely due to this human- 
istic quality of the art that it gained such 
an enduring popularity among the general 
public of those days and remains this way 
today. 


A unique feature of the Kabuki art, 
and perhaps the most significant and in 
keeping with the Kabuki spirit of un- 
usualness, is the fact that it has no 
actresses whatsoever. All female parts are 
played by male impersonators known as 
onnagata. The players of the Kabuki 
drama in its primitive stage were principal- 
ly women, and with the increasing pop- 
ularity of Kabuki, many of the actresses 
began to attract undue attention from 
male admirers. The authorities felt that 
this would lead to a serious demoraliza- 
tion of the public and in 1629 the theatri- 
cal appearance of women was Officially 
banned. 


However, since Kabuki as an art 
form was already accepted by the public, 
men immediately took over and have 
continued performing to the present. The 
ban on actresses was in effect for about 
250 years. In the meantime Kabuki 
brought to perfection the art of the on- 
nagata. As a result, there was no room 
for actresses in Kabuki when the ban was 
lifted. Moreover, the art of onnagata had 
become such an integral part of Kabuki 
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that, if deprived of this element, the 
traditional quality of Kabuki could be 
lost forever. 


Another important characteristic of 
Kabuki is that it is an inclusive and ac- 
cumulative theater. Born at the turn of 
the 16th century, it incorporated parts of 
all the preceding theater forms of Japan. 
Among the traditional arts from which 
Kabuki has drawn for stage techniques 
and repertoire are the Noh drama and 
the Kyogen play, or the comic interlude 
presented between Noh performances. 
Today, the numbers of Japanese who 
appreciate Noh proper is far smaller than 
that of those who favor Kabuki, but those 
Kabuki plays adapted from or inspired 
by Noh plays enjoy a wide popularity and 
constitute an essential portion of the 
entire Kabuki repertoire. 


Another area from which Kabuki has 
borrowed is the puppet theater, often 
referred to as Bunraku, the development 
of which roughly paralleled that of earlier 
Kabuki. In Kabuki, the primary impor- 
tance has always been placed on the actor 
rather than on any other aspect of the 
art, such as literary value of a play. 
During the early 17th century, some of 
the great writers, including Monzaemon 
Chikamatsu, often called the “Shakespeare 
of Japan,” left Kabuki with its actors’ 
domination and turned to the puppet 
theater where their creative genius was 
more or less unrestricted. As a result, 
there was a period when puppets over- 
shadowed actors and the puppet theater 
was more popular than Kabuki. To meet 
this competition, Kabuki adopted virtual- 
ly all the puppet plays. Thus, today more 
than half of the conventional Kabuki 
plays except for a group of dance-dramas 
are of Bunraku origin. A final example 
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A scene from Shibaraku 


of Kabuki’s all-embracing acquisitiveness 
came at the end of the 19th century, 
which added an element of literary realism 
to the art. 


Until Kabuki, the people of Japan 
had never seen theater of such color, 
glamour, excitement and general extraor- 
dinariness. In these qualities, perhaps no 
theater elsewhere in the world can excel 
the Kabuki drama. 


II. Repertoire 


There are about 300 plays in the con- 
ventional Kabuki repertoire. To these, 
new plays are now being added by men 


of letters who are not directly associated 
with the Kabuki. Previously, the plays 
were supplied almost exclusively by the 
playwrights of the Kabuki theater itself. 


There is a group of plays in the rep- 
ertoire designated as shosa-goto, or dance- 
drama, which is primarily and almost 
exclusively dance. In the dance-drama, 
actors dance to the full accompaniment 
of vocal and instrumental music. Many 
plays tell a complete story, while others 
are scarcely more than fragmental dance 
pieces. Many of them have their origin 
in the Noh drama and the Kyogen plays. 
“Kanjincho” (The Temple Offering List), 
“Musume Dojoji’” (Maiden of the Dojoji 
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Temple), “Migawari Zazen’’ (The Substi- 
tute) and “Takatsuki” (The Clog Dance) 
are examples of the dance-drama. 


The remainder of the Kabuki plays 
may be divided into two categories from 
the standpoint of theme and dramatis 
personae. 


1) Historical drama (jidai-mono) 


These plays depict historical facts or 
present dramatized accounts of warriors 
or nobles. Many of them are heavy 
tragedies relieved only by momentary 
flashes of comedy. Many of the texts 
come from the puppet plays and they 
often call upon the hero to make the 
greatest possible sacrifices. For example, 
““Chushingura,” one of the most celebrated 
Kabuki adaptations of a Bunraku play, 
tells the famous story of the forty-seven 
lordless knights. These men avenged the 
enforced self-immolation of their master 
after years of patient waiting and plotting, 
and, for this act, they also were compelled 
to commit suicide. 


2) Domestic drama (sewa-mono) 


These plays invariably depict the life 
of the plebian class. The center of atten- 
tion is focused upon the commoner. 
‘“Kagotsurube” (The Courtesan) and ‘“‘Tsu- 
bosaka-Dera’’ (Miracle at Tsubosaka) are 
representatives of this group of plays. 
The domestic drama is essentially a realis- 
tic story. Nevertheless, it is not infrequent 
that plays of this type have scenes where 
the acting and staging become unrealistic, 
with emphasis placed upon such super- 
ficial aspects as elocution and splendid 
colors rather than upon internal elements 
like the logical consistency of the plot. 


In terms of origin, Kabuki plays can 
be classified into the following three 


groups. 
1) Plays adapted from Noh and 
Kyogen dramas 


A substantial number of comic dance- 
plays' were adapted from Kyogen, such 
as “‘Migawari Zazen.’’ Dance-plays of a 
more serious nature, such as “Kanjincho”’ 
and *‘Musume Dojoji,” were adapted from 
regular Noh plays. These are characterized 
by exceeding grace and dignity, reflective 
of the noble atmosphere of their origins. 
The stage setting for many of these plays 
was adapted directly from the Noh thea- 
ter. It consists of only a panel back- 
ground showing an aged pine tree and 
two side wings with pictures of bamboo 
groves. 


2) Plays adapted from the puppet 
theater 


In these plays a large part of the text 
is derived almost verbatim from their 
originals. They are still performed in a 
unique style particular to the puppet 
theater. A singer and his accompanist sit 
at the right of the stage on a dais in full 
view of the audience, as in the puppet 
theater. But the actual lines are spoken 
by the actors, with narratives and descrip- 
tive passages left to the singer. In the 
puppet theater, the entire text is recited 
and sung by the singer. Among the 
representative plays of this group are 
‘“‘Chushingura” and ‘“‘Tsubosaka-Dera.”’ 


3) Plays intended for Kabuki 


These plays were wirtten and pro- 
duced exclusively for the Kabuki theater. 
Among them are a considerable number 
of excellent dramatic works such as 
‘‘Kagotsurube.”’ 


HI. Aesthetic Elements 


1) Formalized Acting 
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While beauty of formalization is one 
of the aesthetic principles upon which the 
art of Kabuki as a whole is founded, it is 
most effectively demonstrated in the 
acting—the most important aspect of 
Kabuki. When a Kabuki actor prepares 
himself for a role in a classical play, it 
has long been customary for him to begin 
by studying the model style perfected 
by his predecessors. Such a model style, 
even if intended originally to produce a 
realistic representation, has been highly 
formalized and become symbolical in the 
course of the. development of Kabuki. 
Thus, even in the realistic Kabuki play, 
the most trivial gestures are frequently 
closer to “dancing” than to “acting.” 
Almost every gesticulation is accompanied 
by music. There are many cases where 
such symbolization has been carried to 
the extent of abstraction, so that the 
formalized action of the character is no 
longer relevant to, or even in direct con- 
flict with, any rational interpretation of 
the role. 


A special technique of Kabuki known 
as mie is perhaps most in keeping with 
this principle of formalized beauty. This 
is employed in certain climatic moments 
or at the close of a classical play by the 
principal actor who momentarily pauses 
in a pictorial posture and assumes a stare 
and crosses his eyes. This unique type 
of acting is an example of the tendency 
of Kabuki to place maximum emphasis 
on statuesque beauty. 


Formalization is also characteristic of 
the vocal aspect of Kabuki acting. Even 
in the essentially realistic domestic play, 
the principle of speaking is not that of 
naturalism but of idealized elocution. 
Thus, lines in the Kabuki plays, long 
monologues in particular, have a fascina- 
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ting cadence half-way between singing and 
ordinary conversation. This is even more 
true, when, as happens often, dialogues 
and monologues are recited to the accom- 
paniment of music. This renders the 
coinciding action on the stage even more 
rhythmic, with movement assuming an 
appearance more like a modified form of 
dancing. 


2) Color Scheme 


Spectacular beauty constitutes anoth- 
er of the fundamental characteristics of 
Kabuki drama. In fact, sets, costumes 
and make-up in Kabuki are generally rec- 
ognized by theater people to be the 
most lavish and extravagant in the world. 
It can be said that the popularity of 
Kabuki today is to a large degree due to 
its pictorial beauty. This is because the 
audience can derive full enjoyment from 
the wonderful spectacle of the superb 
color scheme unfolded dazzlingly before 
their eyes, even when they are not con- 
vinced of the plot of the story. 


3) Acoustic Elements 


As pointed out earlier, music is an 
integral part of the art of Kabuki. While 
several kinds of instruments are used in 
Kabuki, both to accompany chanting and 
independently, the principal one is a 
three-stringed, balalaika-like instrument 
played with a plectrum, commonly called 
shamisen. Hence, the whole body of 
music associated with Kabuki has been 
referred to as shamisen music. 


In a historical or domestic play, as 
the curtain opens upon a scene, the music 
starts, stirring to life the otherwise inani- 
mate atmosphere of the stage. The musi- 
cians are hidden from view in the left 
corner of the stage. The music serves as 
a leitmotif of the play; it gives the cue 
for the actor’s entrance; and to its ac- 
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companiment, the actor conducts his 
dialogue and performance. In the case of 
a dance-drama, the musicians are in full 
view of the audience, and the music as- 
sumes a much more dominant part. 


Kabuki music is classified into about 
a dozen categories, according to different 
schools. Among these, the most frequent- 
ly used today are nagauta, tokiwazu, 
kiyomoto, and gidayu, the latter always 
being used in a drama adapted from the 
puppet theater. | 


Besides music proper, there are numer- 
ous kinds of audio-effects employed in a 
Kabuki performance. The most unique 
among them is the sounding of wooden 
clappers signaling the opening and the 
closing of a Kabuki play. It is repeated 
in rhythmical, staccato measures. The 
wooden clappers are also used as one of 
the musical percussion instruments in the 
course of the performance. 


IV. Theater and Stage 


Kabuki theaters in Japan today are 
built, without exception, in Western style, 
insofar as their building and staging facili- 
ties and accoutrements are concerned. 
They have retained, however, some of the 
. Significant features of the traditional 
Kabuki theater, such as the hanamichi 
and the mawari-butai. 


1) Hanamichi, or flower-walk ramp 


This is a passageway connecting the 
left side of the stage with the back of the 
hall through the spectators’ seats at about 
head level of the audience. It provides a 
way for the actors’ entrances and exits, 
in addition to the passages available at 
both wings of the stage. The hanamichi, 
however, serves not only asa passageway, 


but constitutes a part of the stage. While 
making their entrance or exit via this 
ramp, the actors very often give one of 
the most important scenes of their per- 
formance. 


2) Mawari-butai, or revolving stage 


First invented in Japan nearly 300 
years ago, this device was later introduced 
abroad. It makes rapid changes of scene 
possible without interrupting the sequence 
of the plot. 


3) Other aspects 


The proscenium of the Kabuki stage 
is lower and much wider than that of 
American and European theaters. The 
stage has the appearance of a long rectan- 
gle instead of the nearly square form of 
theaters elsewhere. 


The curtain in the Kabuki theaters 
consists of red-brown, black and green 
cotton stripes, and is not raised as in 
the Western theaters, but drawn aside. 


V. Actors 


The most distinguishing feature of 
Kabuki as a theatrical art in comparison 
with other dramatic forms is perhaps that 
it places primary emphasis upon the actor. 
Thus, the vast majority of the classical 
Kabuki plays were supplied by the writers 
attached to the various Kabuki theaters. 
Those writers were fully aware of the 
characteristic forte and weakness of the 
individual actors as well as their dramatic 
taste in performance, and they took 
unusual pains in producing plays capable 
of bringing out the superior talent of 
these actors. Not infrequently, actors, 
regarding the plays only as vehicles for 
them to star in, temperamentally altered 
the lines and the plots. 
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Yet, in the last analysis, it is to the 
actor that Kabuki’s chief greatness is due. 
And Kabuki’s requirements of the actor 
are exacting. Since the dramatic art of 
Kabuki is based on its special formula of 
representation, every Kabuki actor is re- 
quired to have a fundamental preparatory 
training. This in turn makes it almost 
compulsory that a person who aspires to 
be a Kabuki actor start training himself 
from childhood. He must be thoroughly 
trained in many branches of artistic cul- 
ture. Inasmuch as Kabuki is a kind of 
musical drama, both Japanese dancing 
and music are integral parts of such 
training. 

It is noteworthy that much of the 





dramatic technique in a Kabuki per- 
formance is not what the contemporary 
actors have acquired by themselves, but 
is the fruit of accumulated efforts con- 
tributed by their ancestors covering many 
generations, and handed down to them 
by the principle of family inheritance. 
Hence, there are today families of Kabuki 
actors which go back as far as seventeen 
generations. For one thing, under the 
feudalistic social system of the Yedo 
period the veneration of family lineage 
was almost an unwritten law. For anoth- 
er, the very nature of the Kabuki art 
with its vast requirements of training and 
experience made such a family system 
ideally suitable. This system, still fairly 
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Yaro (male) kabuki actors, predecessors of the present-day 
kabuki troupes. (From a seventeenth-century travel book.) 
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rigidly observed today, is perhaps more 
important than generally considered, for 
it has made possible to a great extent the 
preservation of the Kabuki art. 


There was a time when it was cus- 
tomary for an actor to play only the role 
in which he excelled. This stimulated an 
exclusive study of the character of delinea- 
tion of various types of men and women. 
Today, such specialization of action is 
much less practised, the actors generally 
being quite versatile. There is an excep- 
tion, however, in the onnagata, or the 
impersonator of female characters. The 
secret of the onnagata’s beauty as pre- 
sented on the stage lies perhaps in the 
fact that it is a feminine beauty which 
has been created not naturally but arti- 
ficially through the eyes of men objective- 
ly looking at the behavior and psychology 
of the opposite sex. 


In feudal times, Kabuki actors, while 
popular among the general masses, held 
a very low social status. Today, however, 
their status has risen to such an extent 
that some of the distinguished actors 
have been elected to membership in the 
Academy of Art of Japan, the highest 
possible honor to be conferred on an 
artist. 


Every Kabuki actor has a special 
house-identification called yago in addi- 
tion to his regular name. For instance, 
Kanzaburo Nakamura, Shoroku Onoe and 
Utaemon Nakamura have their house 
names of Nakamuraya, Otowaya and 
Narikomaya, respectively. One of the 
traditional functions of these special 


names is quite unique. Enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the audience cheer their favorite 
actor upon his entrance or at certain 
timely moments during his performance 
by calling out his house name. 


In a Kabuki performance, certain per- 
sons appear on the stage who are not 
actors. Especially during the early mo- 
ments following the opening of the cur- 
tain, the audience will notice several 
strange-looking figures, clad and hooded 
all in black, taking their places immediate- 
ly behind the actors. Known as kurogo 
(a fellow in black), they handle properties 
on the stage while the curtain is open 
and serve also as prompters. They are 
not characters of the play and the audi- 
ence is supposed to disregard them. 


VI. Kabuki in Present-Day Japan 


A review of theatrical history of the 
world shows that an ancient dramatic art, 
Once its form has been stablized in a near 
perfect state, has been capable of surviving 
the test of time, even when its literary 
elements were no longer contemporary. 


The truth of this statement is borne 
out by the present state of Kabuki. It 
does not depict contemporary life in 
Japan, a country whose whole civilization 
has undergone a great degree of westerni- 
zation. Yet it enjoys wide popularity. 
A principal reason for this lies in the fact 
that it is now a crystallized form. Kabuki 
has thus remained and seems destined to 
remain in the nation’s pride and affection. 


A Short History of the Japanese Dance 


I The Inception of the Dance 


As a Japanese saying goes, “‘at the 
beginning was the dance,” and it is true of 
most nations that the history of their 
dances dates back as far as the history of 
the nation itself. The Japanese dance is 
no exception to this general axiom. 


The general story, however, does not 
tell us the motive for or the origin of the 
dance. Scholars differ on this point. 
But the purpose of the dance at the 
beginning was not merely that it be seen, 
as today’s dance generally is. This holds 
true with the Japanese dance, too. The 
early primitive dances, regardless of what 
nation performed them, had their origin, 
not in the dancers’ desire to be seen and 
admired, but in a more basic craving or 
need; the purpose of the dances of the 
hunting tribes was to lure beasts toward 
them, while that of the fishing tribes was 
to pray for a big haul. The purpose 
was sometimes to exorcise evil spirits or 
to stamp out epidemics. Thus the dances 
were not originally performed individually, 
but in groups. The dance was meant to 
be performed not for a human being, but 
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before a god or an evil spirit or some 
other supernatural being. The ancient 
dances were not merely the expression of 
an individual’s joy but were regarded as 
part of a ritual performed to petition for 
help in productive labor and as a necessity 
in the business of living. The ancient 
people performed various mystic dances. 
They regarded these dances as magical 
performances which would protect them 
from epidemics and evil spirits and assure 
them of a constant supply of food. 


Japan was a land of paddy fields. It 
was only natural that praying for good 
crops of grain should be closely related 
with the dances of the nation. The people 
danced on the fields at the beginning of 
the rice planting season or at the end of 
harvest time. They had faith that the god 
of the fields would be charmed by the 
dance into yielding them a good crop. 


A feature of this dance was the stamp- 
ing of the field with a rhythmic beat of 
the feet so strong as to wake up the good 
spirits and drive the evil spirits deep into 
the ground. This stamping is a very 
characteristic feature of the Japanese 
dance, and helps to prove that the Jap- 
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anese have always possessed paddy fields, 
planted rice with their bare feet thrust in 
the ground, and eaten rice as their staple 
food. 


It is from this dance in the paddy- 
fields that there later developed such 
characteristic prayer dances as the “Okina” 
(Old Man) in the noh dances and ‘‘Sam- 
baso,” derived from the ‘“‘Okina,” in the 
Kabuki dances. The former prayer dance 
is presented as an introductory play in a 
not program and is always given special 
treatment such as is reserved for noble 
and sacred dances. For this reason only 
dancers who have undergone purification 
rites can perform it. 


This dance in the paddy-field was 
called fa-asobi (a play on the paddy- 
field). How this ta-asobi was combined 
later with the sangaku that came from 
China and developed into a new dance, 
called the dengaku, will be discussed later. 


Tradition has it that the first dance of 
Japan was performed by a goddess, Ame- 
no-Uzume-no-Mikoto, in front of the rock 
door of the Heavenly Cave. 


This story is found in Japanese my- 
thology. The Sun Goddess, Amaterasu- 
Omikami, hid herself within the Cave 
because her brother Susano-o-no-Mikoto 
displeased her by his rude behavior. Be- 
cause the Sun Goddess entered the Cave 
and shut the rock door, the outside world 
became dark. Whereupon all the other 
gods and goddesses gathered in front of 
the Cave and deliberated on how to get 
Amaterasu out of the Cave. At a wise 
god’s proposal, which was unanimously 
approved by all the other gods, the god- 
dess Ame-no-Uzume-no-Mikoto began to 
dance in front of the Heavenly Cave. 
Holding a spray of bamboo grass in her 
hand, she stepped up on top of an inverted 
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tub, and began to dance on it, kicking 
on the tub. We can almost imagine her 
dance to be a forerunner of the lively tap 
dances of today. All the gods and god- 
desses gathered there burst out laughing 
and they applauded the dancer. The 
goddess Amaterasu within the Cave heard 
the peals of joyful laughter and, not 
being able to suppress her curiosity, 
looked out to see what was going on 
outside. The moment she opened the 
rock door a crack, a bright ray of sun- 
shine streamed forth. A strong-muscled 
god who was waiting for this moment 
hurriedly put his hand in the crack of the 
door and pulled it open all the way. He 
brought Amaterasu out of the Cave. Thus 
was the brightness of the sunshine restored 
to the world. And this is the story to 
which the origin of the Japanese dance is 
attributed. 


The Kojiki (Record of Ancient Mat- 
ters, written in 712) and the Nihon 
Shoki (Chronicles of Japan, written in 
720) in which the above story appears 
are the oldest records of literature we 
have about the Japanese dance. Accord- 
ing to these books Ame-no-Uzume is 
described as of “divine inspiration.” 
“Divine inspiration” means the power of 
having spiritual intercourse with divine 
souls and entering into a state of holy 
ecstasy. This is shamanism and Ame-no- 
Uzume was a shaman, or, in modern 
parlance, a spiritual medium. 


Whatever she was, we must concede 
that the story of her enticing dance is 
only a myth or a legend. We can hardly 
credit the origin of the Japanese dance to 
this gay myth of a goddess enjoying 
herself in such joyful abandonment. 


Rather, we would suggest that this 
story was accredited to those early days 
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A lively, comical dance performed by a yakko, a samurai’s man- 
servant, who pulls his clothes up around his hips so that he can move 
around quickly and make rapid motions. 


in the dawn of Japanese history by the 
compilers of the Kojiki and the Nihon 
Shoki in the eighth century, at a time 
when the solo stage dance was first per- 
formed. 


One important fact that we can learn 
from this story from early mythology is 
that some of the ancient Japanese dances 
were based on shamanism, prevailing 
among the religious during the eighth 
century, or thereabouts. Even today there 
are mediums who become possessed of 
divine inspiration and deliver oracles. 
Some scholars maintain that dances are 
composed when a person who possesses 
divine inspiration returns to normal and 


still keeps on dancing. Such a person 
first performs a dance to invoke a deity 
in preparation for communion with it. 
Once she begins to commune with a god, 
she falls into a state of trance and almost 
seems to become deranged. This is be- 
cause she is possessed by supernatural 
power and is metamorphosed into an 
oracle herself. Then the oracle announces 
the god’s message, her words being identi- 
cal with those of the god’s. 


There is no doubt but that the early 
shamans who served the gods exclusively 
and communed with them were forerun- 
ners of the ancient professional dancers. 
It was from the shamans that the dancers 





Gagaku Bugaku The Left Dance ‘‘Genjoraku”’ 





The young girl of Japan today is showing a growing interest in the kabuki 
dance as an accomplishment. Together with flower arrangement and the tea 
ceremony, it ranks high in the list of social graces that many a young lady, 
débutante and business girl alike, wishes to possess. 
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“Hyakusho Odori” (Farmers’ Dance) 
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developed and later separated from them. 
These shamans must have been diligent in 
training themselves to become oracles but 
at the same time they must have been 
equally diligent in training themselves to 
be performers of the dances which were 
indispensable to their profession. But 
many of those who turned professional 
dancers gradually degenerated in later 
years into prostitutes. 


In the Nihon Shoki there appear the 
names of several old dances, such as the 
hayatomai, kuzumai, azuma-asobi, yama- 
tomai and fuzokumai, all of which have 
been handed down to the present day in 
the Imperial Court. Here we shall merely 
mention these names. The dances which 
were brought into the court and which 
remained there lost the freshness, sim- 
plicity and vigor characteristic of the lives 
of the commoners, and gained ritualism 
and elegance instead. 


Il Gigaku 


From the early days of its history, 
Japan has received stimulus from the 
Asian Continent. Tradition has it that 
some musicians from Korea came to Japan 
in the sixth century. But the first definite 
movement toward importing foreign 
dances with their accompanying music 
into the country was only after a Korean 
musician called Mimashi brought the 
gigaku dance, which had its origin in Wu 
of Southern China, to Japan at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. The 
Imperial Court adopted the gigaku as 
a type of ceremonial dance for the Bud- 
dhist temples and made its young men 
learn both the dance and its music. But 
this dance was short-lived and it soon gave 
place to the bugaku which was introduced 
into Japan after the gigaku. 


There is no knowing at present what 
the gigaku dance was like. But judging 
from the gigaku masks remaining to the 
present time, all of them huge grotesque 
things, we can imagine it to have been a 
kind of masque, more farcical than 
humorous. 


In the seventh and eighth centuries 
Japan was greatly attracted by the culture 
of the Asian Continent. This was especial- 
ly true in the realm of music and the 
dance. Her artists began to admire and 
imitate the music and dances of the 
countries on the Asian Continent. Bugaku 
followed the gigaku into Japan from the 
continent. 


Ill Bugaku and Gagaku 


Just as in the case of the gigaku, the 
bugaku was protected and encouraged by 
the Imperial Court. But the bugaku was 
not treated with the blind admiration 
given the gigaku. In the case of the 
bugaku, only the strong features were 
accepted, its weak points being ignored 
and dropped. The Japanese attitude to- 
ward this newly-imported dance was more 
appraising, and modifications of the origi- 
nal dance were made freely, entirely new 
compositions being produced. Such was 
the status of the bugaku in its heyday, 
the first half of the Heian period (794- 
1185). The music which accompanied 
the dance was called gagaku. These dances 
and music can no longer be found in the 
land of their origin but exist only in 
Japan. It is indeed a phenomenon with- 
out parallel that a dance over a thousand 
years old should exist almost in its original 
state, with its music, choreography, musi- 
cal instruments, masks and costumes, only 
in the country to which it migrated. Of 
course there have been some changes 
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made in the dance, and at one time per- 
formances were temporarily suspended. 
Yet the continued Imperial protection of 
the art has enabled this musical dance, 
in its inimitable state of grace and dignity, 
to retain all its time-honored forms. 


In those days many talented artists 
appeared one after another and skillfully 
performed this foreign-born dance. It is 
well worth noting how well they did it. 
They divided the bugaku into two parts, 
the samai (left dance) and the umai (right 
dance). The samai represented the T’ang 
music of China, the Lin-i music of Annam 
and Siam, the Tenjuku music of India 
and others; the umai represented the 
Pokai music of Korea, etc. The colors of 
the costumes and the kinds of musical 
instruments were classified accordingly. 

Bugaku, generally speaking, is an ab- 
stract representation of the climatic part 
of a story. It is originally based upon 
mimicry but the mimicry in bugaku has 
in it so much technicality that is beyond 
Ordinary description and rational cogni- 
zance that one can hardly understand the 
meaning at a glance, unless there is some 
explanation given. There are no words 
uttered either by the dancers or the 
musicians. Although there were songs 
accompanying it at the beginning, they 
went out of use later. In this respect, 
bugaku is to be regarded as a mime, just 
as gigaku is. 

The movements of the bugaku dance 
are systematic and excellent from a 
choreographical point of view. Unlike the 
kabuki-dance which represents the Japa- 
nese dance, the bugaku dance is majestic 
and masculine. The great number of foot 
motions makes this dance distinctly dif- 
ferent from other Japanese dances and 
this fact alone is sufficient to prove that 
bugaku is a dance of foreign origin. The 


music which accompanies the dance is 
also of a high standard, having a musical 
notation that ranks equally with that of 
Occidental music. Because of its associa- 
tion with the Court, Japanese bugaku 
became very ceremonial and solemn, but 
its predecessors in the land of its origin 
must have been of a more plebeian nature. 


At the present time the bugaku dance 
is presented in the Imperial Court on 
very few occasions, such as at the recep- 
tion of state guests from abroad. Besides 
these occasions the bugaku dance is pre- 
sented before a select number chosen 
from the general public, in the spring 
at the Imperial Court and in the autumn 
at the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo. Sometimes 
the Court invites a few special guests to 
a performance. Since the war, bugaku 
has been presented only very rarely at 
places other than in the Imperial Court 
and at the Meiji Shrine. It still fills the 
Japanese with a sense of surprise and 
gratification to recall that the Court 
bugaku troupe was invited by Mr. Lincoln 
Kirstein of New York to make a tour of 
America in 1960 and that it gave very 
successful performances in New York and 
other cities. 


Finally, it must be mentioned again 
that the bugaku dance, in spite of its long 
existence in Japan under Imperial protec- 
tion, is still a foreign-born art and that 
is has made little or no impact on the 
common people. 


IV Sangaku 


Another art with a foreign origin, 
introduced into Japan nearly at the same 
time as the bugaku, was the sangaku 
of Central Asia. In China the sangaku 
was a plebeian dance, quite the opposite 
of the court dance, but when it was first 
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brought into Japan it was patronized by 
the Imperial Court. Later it began to 
appear as a side show at sumo wrestling 
tournaments or at horse races. Gradually 
it took on the form of unsophisticated 
entertainment and included in its scope 
sleight of ‘hand, acrobatic stunts, riding 
displays, comical pantomimes, puppetry, 
dances and the like. 

Because of its deteriorating quality, 
the sangaku was soon abandoned by the 
nobles, but it was welcomed enthusias- 
tically by the lower ranks of society. It 
was here among the commoners that the 


sangaku reached its zenith and became. 


the source of a later deluge of various 
types of folksy entertainment. The 
sangaku in turn gave birth to the dengaku 
and the sarugaku, and developed further 
in later days. 


V Dengaku 


The dengaku is a dance which arose 
from a combination of the ancient ta- 
asobi, or rice-planting entertainment, with 
the foreign-born sangaku, or gay entertain- 


ment. The dengaku is so complex that 
it cannot be easily described in a word, 
but one distinctive characteristic is that 
its dancers hang drums about their waists 
and use a musical instrument called the 
binzasara (a kind of castanet). Besides 
these, flutes and percussion instruments 
are used and the dancers wear gaily- 
colored costumes, like the ones worn by 
the noronji or the sangaku conjurors. 


These noronji conjurors used to chant 
and cast spells, offer quack medical service 
and play conjuring tricks. In other words, 
they were charlatans. In due time, they 
began to perform more tricks in order to 
show off their magic powers. They wore 
gaily-colored robes, played sleight-of-hand 
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tricks in public and went so far as to 
perform dances and comic stunts that 
resembled farces. 


The striking features of the dengaku 
dance which is still popular in local areas 
today are the dancers’ rainhats and gay 
costumes worn as they stand in various 
formations, each of them beating a dif- 
ferent musical instrument and assuming 
many postures. Occasionally the dengaku 
dancers added some theatricals akin to 
mimes to their performances. These theat- 
ricals are called dengakunoh. The den- 
gakunoh was followed by the. sarugaku 
and finally by the noh. But we should not 
overlook the fact that there was another 
dance called the kKusemai, which preceded 
the no. 


VI Kusemai 


The kusemai was a rather quiet dance 
performed to the accompaniment of a 
narrative song and the beating of drums. 
Accordingly it did not suit a gay drinking 
party. To the recitation of, say, an epic 
tale of war, the dancer walked round the 
stage with simple steps,—just walking in- 
terspersed with stamping. It was, indeed, 
not so much a dance as a narrative. 


This kKusemai was nowhere more pop- 
ular than among the warriors; even the 
generals performed the dance themselves. 
Thus the dance maintained its unique 
position as art for the entertainment of 
the warriors, but nonetheless it was sup- 
ported by the general masses, too; and 
there were women entertainers who also 
performed this dance. 


VIL Noh 


Adopting elements of the kKusemai, the 
sarugaku-no-noh turned from a type of 
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miscellaneous entertainment to a form of 
dance drama and continued to develop 
under the support of the warriors of the 
Muromachi period (1338-1 573). It finally 
was consummated as noh by the two great 
authors, Kan-ami (1333-1384) and Zeami 
(1363-1443 or 45). 


Supported by these talented writers 
who composed many drama texts of high 
literary value, the noh gained dramatic 
acclaim. Viewed from the point of its 
dance, the essential features of the noh are 
the character of its masks and its un- 
reality. Most noh plays deal with the 
invisible world of the gods, the unknown 
regions, or the other side of the grave; 
they seldom deal with the daily lives of 
the people or the mundane world. Phan- 
tasy is the essence of the noh. 


The noh was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the nobles and the warriors but 
had litte appeal for the common people. 


VIII Furyu 


Popular among the commoners was a 
dance called the furyu. Perhaps because 
of its definition of ‘elegance,’ furyu in 
the middle ages of Japan gradually began 
to be associated with an artistic taste in 
furniture or clothes, and from that it 
finally meant a procession of dancers clad 
in smartly designed clothing. The dance 
was characterized by the performers 
making their way along the streets. It in 
time assumed a character distinctly dif- 
ferent from its previous quieter forms. 
This was a dance performed on the road, 
requiring no stage, in a manner suited to 
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the common everyday people. 
IX Bon Dances 


Along with the furyu mention should 
be made of the bon dance. This is a 
dance performed during the four-day pe- 
riod of bon, with the fifteenth of July ! 
as the chief day. The following will give 
a rough idea of the bon dance, though it 
is far from complete. The souls of the 
dead are said to return to their ancestral 
homes during the four days of bon every 
year. They are believed to come back to 
earth on the evening of the thirteenth 
and to leave on the evening of the six- 
teenth. The bon dance is performed to 
entertain these souls throughout the bon 
period, starting with welcoming them 
home and ending with bidding them 
farewell. The first return of the souls of 
the newly-dead is regarded as the most 
significant. 


The welcoming dance ushers the souls 
to their ancestral homes and the farewell 
dance encourages them on their return 
to their land of peace so that they will 
not hover around their earthly homes. 


The bon dance is performed either in 
a procession along a street or in a circle 
at a chosen place. The circular dance can 
be done indoors as well as outdoors but 
in either case there must be plenty of 
room because usually many dancers take 
part. The bon dance, an annual event for 
all the people, is enjoyed by every one, 
and is not, strictly speaking, a show for 
onlookers. 


1 In local areas where the lunar calendar is observed, the bon period centers around the 


fifteenth of August, instead of July. 


Puppet Show (Bunraku) 


I. Introduction 


Puppet shows have existed since olden 
times in almost all countries of the world. 
In most of their forms, the puppet is 
manipulated either directly by hand 
(guignols) or by strings and wires (mario- 
nettes), while in some shadows of puppets 
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are used. The plots often cater to juvenile 
audiences. 


The Japanese puppet show, known as 
Bunraku, in which each puppet is operated 
by three men, requires a superior degree 
of skill in manipulation and features elab- 
orate forms of expression and superb 
artistry. 


In these respects, Bunraku is a 
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A tense moment in a feudal story on the Bunraku stage 





( Note the three manipulators per puppet, each robed and hooded to signify invisibility. ) 
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precious heritage of folk culture in which 
Japan can take a justifiable pride. 


Bunraku consists of three human ele- 
ments: the Tayu who recites the Joruri, 
which is a poetic form something like an 
epical drama; the Shamisen player who, 
with the three-stringed instrument, pro- 
vides musical accompaniment for the reci- 
tation; and the puppet manipulator. In 
Other words, the story narrated by the 
Tayu is an epical poem written in a 
certain dramatic form, the Shamisen, 
while accompanying the narration, creates 
a musical atmosphere for the play, and 
the puppets are made to perform in ac- 
cordance with the chanting and musical 
accompaniment, producing a combined 
effect not unlike an operatic presentation. 


II. The Bunraku Puppet 


The puppets used in a Bunraku per- 
formance usually range in height from 
three to four-and-a-half feet. They are 
manipulated by three men, although those 
used for bit parts are operated by only 
One or two. 


Each puppet is made up of a wooden 
head, trunk, arms and legs; each of the 
component parts can be detached from 
the others. The head is steadied on the 
trunk by inserting the rod on the bottom 
of the neck into the hole in the center 
of the wooden Kata-ita (shoulder plate), 
which corresponds anatomically to the 
collarbones. The costume is placed over 
the shoulder plate and the trunk, which 
has bamboo hoops attached to it to form 
the hips. The arms and legs are hung 
from the shoulder plate with strings. The 
rod under the head has strings to move 
the eyes, mouth and eyebrows. 


The puppet is manipulated by three 


men. The leading manipulator, Omo- 
zukai, inserts his left hand into the hole 
in the hip and holds the neck rod be- 
tween his right thumb and index finger. 
While thus supporting the weight of the 
puppet, he uses the remaining three right 
fingers to manipulate the strings to move 
the eyes, mouth and eyebrows. His right 
hand is used for moving the puppet’s 
right arm. 


Supporting the puppet is no easy task. 
Even a light female puppet weighs about 
6 kilograms and a fully armored warrior 
can weigh as much as 20 kilograms. With 
this heavy load on his left arm, the Omo- 
zukai performs over long periods of time. 


The puppet’s left arm is operated by 
the Hidari-zukai, who plays an assisting 
role. He must work in perfect coordina- 
tion with the Omo-zukai, constantly 
watching the direction of the puppet’s 
head and accordingly determining the 
position of the left arm. 


The legs of the puppet are operated 
by the Ashi-zukai, who moves the L- 
shaped hooks attached to the back of the 
puppet’s heels back and forth or left to 
right to imitate the motion of legs. The 
Ashi-zukai’s work is most fatiguing be- 
cause all the while he must remain hidden 
from the audience by assuming a stooping 
posture. 


Since three persons handle the dif- 
ferent parts of a puppet, lifelike motion 
cannot be expected without precision 
timing among the three. For all motions, 
there are detailed rules and forms to be 
followed; no manipulator is allowed to 
act on his own. Besides realistic per- 
formances faithfully copying human car- 
riage and deportment, there are forms of 
motion unique to Bunraku. They are at 
once exaggerated and cleverly stylized. _ 
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When operating the puppets on stage, 
the manipulators as a rule wear black 
gowns (known as Kurogo) and black 
hoods. This is because dressing in black 
signifies that the puppet is the main per- 
former with the manipulator remaining 
behind the scene. In the Japanese theatri- 
cal tradition, there is a rule that the black 
costume represents something invisible, or 
nothingness. 


In some productions, however, the 
manipulator operates the puppet without 
wearing the black costume, in a form 
called De-zukai. Except in gay dance 
dramas, the De-zukai is regarded as un- 
orthodox. 


III. The Narrator and Music 


Bunraku is often said to be a trinity 
art of the Tayu, Shamisen and puppet. 
This means that Bunraku depends upon 
the perfect harmony of the arts of the 


Tayu, the Shamisen player and the puppet 
manipulator. The Tayu and Shamisen do 
not exist merely to support the per- 
formance of the puppet; neither does the 
Shamisen simply offer accompaniment to 
the Joruri narrated by the Tayu. 

A Bunraku show is a unified presenta- 
tion by the Tayu, Shamisen player and 
puppet manipulator, each playing his own 
part. The Tayu and Shamisen play the 
role of a narrator, indicating the progress 
of the show. Joruri, however, is not 
merely a song with a melody and rhythm. 
It simultaneously explains, by musical 
means, the dramatic elements, i.e., the 
unfolding of the story, the description of 
the scene, and of the motion, personality 
and psychology of the characters in the 
play. 

The Tayu must manage all this by 
himself. He must use different tones of 
voice to distinguish between a man and 
a woman, between the young and the old, 





The Tayu and the Shamisen player in performance on their dais to the right of the stage 
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and between the good and the bad. He 
must use various accents and intonations 
in his recitation to represent the char- 
acters, feelings and emotions of the per- 
sonalities as well as to describe the changes 
in the scene. 


For instance, in reading a line of only 
five or six words indicating a motion, he 
must pay due attention to the psychology 
and emotion of the character at that 
particular moment. If the character is 
stricken with grief, the Tayu must express 
the feeling in a way that the audience is 
seized with grief as though the veil of 
dusk had enveloped them. Joruri thus 
goes beyond the limits of mere music 
and distinguishes itself from music in the 
Western concept of the term. One may 
say, then, that Joruri is not a pure form 
of music but a sort of ballad with musical 
elements. It is a narrative that borrows 
musical techniques to relate a story and 
tell of its characters. 


The Joruri cannot be recorded in 
Western musical notation. The standard 
for recitation is based on the representa- 
tion — i.e., interpretation and expression 
— of an original work by the Tayu who 
first took up the work. Rather than 
handing down the styles of early masters 
in their original form, it is said better to 
introduce slight alterations to inject in- 
dividual originality. 


Even if a Joruri piece had been per- 
fected through centuries of stage per- 
formances, a reciter is allowed to re- 
arrange and polish it into a variation in 
accordance with his unique interpretation. 
The narration may, therefore, be con- 
sidered original through the Tayu’s own 
interpretation of the Joruri handed down 
by word of mouth. This is said to be 
the most interesting part of appreciating 


the art of Joruri. And this is one of the 
features of Bunraku which applies to the 
Shamisen music and puppet manipulation 
as well. Supported by this type of art 
and skill, Bunraku has boasted a long 
tradition throughout the ages. 


IV. Development of Bunraku 


It is not from the very beginning that 
Bunraku combined the three elements of 
Joruri, Shamisen and puppet into an 
artistic entity. Each of the three elements 
has its own separate history. 


Japanese puppet shows in the seventh 
and eighth centuries were of a crude 
form, in which puppets were manipulated 
on a box hung from the manipulator’s 
neck. As the years went by, the technique 
was gradually improved and by the middle 
of the 16th century puppet shows as- 
sumed sufficient dramatic form to en- 
tertain crowds with performances of Noh 
plays and Kyogen comic interludes at 
religious festivals. 


Meanwhile, Joruri was originated by 
blind monks as a musical adaptation — per- 
formed to the accompaniment of the Biwa 
(a lute-like instrument) — of the epic 
poem “Heike Monogatari,” describing the . 
downfall of the samurai Taira family, 
Which had held power in Japan around 
the 10th century. Among the various 
narratives, the ‘“‘Joruri Monogatari” relat- 
ing the romance of the beautiful Princess 
Joruri proved such a popular success that 
Joruri came to be used as a generic term 
for this form of musical story-telling. 
This was in the late 15th century. 


Early Joruri performances were staged 
with Biwa accompaniment. Then, in the 
mid-15th century, a three-stringed instru- 
ment with a long neck and a body covered 
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with snake-skin was introduced from the 
Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa). This instru- 
ment, modified in Japan using cat skin 
and called Shamisen, was tried with Joruri 
and found to produce a pleasantly light 
sound that could not be produced by the 
Biwa. This appealed to the taste of the 
general public and consequently helped 
rapidly popularize Joruri. 


Joruri, combined with the Shamisen, 
established a solid footing as a new type 
of music. But later it made another great 
leap forward. A new idea of making 
puppets dance to the melody and nar- 
ration of Joruri was suggested. Joruri 
thus underwent a transformation from 
music, which appealed only to the ear, 
to musical drama, which appealed to the 
eye as well. 


Thus, late in the 16th century, Joruni, 
Shamisen and puppets were woven togeth- 
er and marked the first step in a new 
form of entertainment known as Ningyo 
Joruri (puppet Joruri). 


That Ningyo Joruri came to bear the 
likeness of what it is today was after the 
Joruri Tayu named Takemoto Gidayu 
adopted, in place of the conventional 
religious themes and nonsensical stories, 
the outstanding works of playwright 
Monzaemon Chikamatsu and polished the 
art into fine dramatic poetry. 


Prior to Chikamatsu, Joruri works had 
been confined to Jidai Joruri, or period 
dramas based on the life of court nobles 
and samurai. With the emergence of the 
great playwright, there appeared what is 
known as Sewa Joruri, or modern dramas 
depicting the life of the general public. 
As such themes as justice and humanity 
or honor and love came to be introduced, 
Ningyo Joruri was perfected as a puppet 
show featuring dramatic elements. 
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Then, as Chikamatsu and following 
playwrights came up with additional hu- 
man dramas written in beautiful poetry, 
a finer structure and a more realistic 
representation were demanded of Ningyo 
Joruri. Puppets operated by one man 
with his hands inserted in the puppet’s 
body raised above his head and a black 
curtain were replaced by those mani- 
pulated by a team of three. The new 
technique was developed in 1734 by the 
master manipulator, Bunzaburo Yoshida. 
Later, further innovations were made with 
the eyes, eyebrows, hands and even fingers 
made movable. The puppets were perfect- 
ed in their present form in the middle of 
the 18th century. 


Meanwhile, the Joruri narratives, 
“Chushingura”’ (the story of the 47 Ronin, 
or lordless Knights), and most other mas- 
terpieces that survive until today, were 
products of the mid-18th century, when 
the puppet theater entered a golden age 
completely overshadowing the Kabuki as 
popular dramatic entertainment. 


Toward the close of the 18th century, 
however, Ningyo Joruri showed signs of 
waning popularity and theaters specializ- 
ing in the puppet show went out of 
business one after another. Various rea- 
sons can be cited for the decline. One 
was -that Kabuki gained enormous pop- 
ularity and favor with the public. An- 
other was that Ningyo Joruri became 
highly refined in production technique, 
the puppet and stage structure attained 
new heights of elaboration, and Kabuki 
was copied for presentation; and all these 
factors combined to induce a departure 
from the essentials of the original form. 

Later, several attempts were made to 
recover erstwhile popularity for Ningyo 
Joruri, but none has been successful, with 
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the result that this puppet tradition is 
barely surviving to this day. The only 
theater that exists today is the one opened 
in Osaka in the late 18th century by 
Bunrakuken Uemura. Hence the name 
Bunraku was substituted for Ningyo 
Joruri. 


V. Present-Day Problems for Bunraku 


Reflecting the rapid changes in the 
times and the variation in the people’s 
taste Bunraku after World War II has 
become an unpaying business. Unable to 
stand on its own feet, the only surviving 
theater today is being operated with 


subsidies from Osaka Prefecture, Osaka 
City and the national government. The 
Bunraku troupe now consisting of 20 
Tayu, 19 Shamisen players and 27 puppet 
manipulators, for a total of 66 members, 
is less than half its prewar size. Moreover, 
the average age of the troupe members is 
nearly 50 years. 


Bunraku, while it can be called merely 
a puppet show, is a unique form of drama 
which uses highly skilled techniques with 
no parallel in the world today. Together 
with Noh and Kabuki, it has contributed 
immensely to the advancement of the 
Japanese theater and of Japanese culture 
in general. 


A STEP FORWARD 
(From the Old Japanese Humor) 


A boy was brandishing a long pole in the 


garden one night. A priest passed by and wondered 


what he was doing. 


“I want a star, reverend sir. Pm trying to 


knock one off the sky.” 

“Ah, poor dullard! Why don’t you use your 
brain, lad? Your pole is too short. Why don’t 
you go up to the roof! ” 

(“Sei Sui Sho,” 1628) 
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Tea Ceremony (Chanoyu) 


I. Background 


The tea ceremony, referred to as 
chanoyu in Japan, is an aesthetic pastime 
peculiar to Japan that features the serving 
and drinking of matcha, a powdered green 
tea. 


According to recorded history, tea 
was introduced into Japan around 700 
A.D. from China, where tea had been 
known from as early as the Post-Han 
Dynasty period (25—220 A.D.). Matcha, 
as used in the tea ceremony today, was 
still unknown at the time. It was not 
until toward the end of the 12th century 
that matcha was brought into Japan from 
China of the Sung Dynasty. However, 
tea was still very precious and was used 
mostly as a medicine rather than as a 
beverage. Tea drinking was practised al- 
most exclusively among Zen Buddhist 
priests who used it to prevent drowsiness 
during their long hours of meditation. 


The popularization of tea began early 
in the 14th century, when a game called 
tocha (lit. tea contest) was introduced 
from China. This was a party diversion in 
which the guests, being served several 
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cups of tea produced in different regions, 
were called upon to select the one con- 
taining the tea produced in the best tea- 
growing area. Those who guessed cor- 
rectly were given prizes. As this game 
came into vogue, tea plantations began 
to flourish, especially in the Uji district 
near Kyoto, where tea of the best quality 
is still produced. 


The tocha was gradually converted 
into a more sedate social gathering, at 
which prizes were no longer awarded, so 
as better to suit the tastes of the Japanese 
people. The aim now became the enjoy- 
ment of a tranquil atmosphere in which 
the tea was served. At the same time, 
under the influence of formalities regulat- 
ing the everyday life of the Samurai, or 
warriors, who were then the dominant 
class of the country, there came into 
being certain rules and procedures which 
the participants in a tea party were 
required to obey. 


It was a man named Murata Juko 
(1423—1502) who, out of this tradition, 
created the fundamentals of ceremonial 
tea drinking known as chanoyu. His 
legacy was inherited by, among others, 
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Takeno Jo-o (1502—1555), who set forth 
the principles of chanoyu, taught by 
Juko, in more concrete terms. A Zen 
priest by the name of Sen Rikyu (1521— 
1591) finally perfected chanoyu to its 
present form. 


Chanoyu, thus developed, is some- 
thing more than a refined form of taking 
refreshment. Its purpose and essence are 
difficult to express in words. It will be 
helpful to remember that the ceremony 
was developed under the influence of Zen 
Buddhism, the aim of which is, in simple 
terms, to purify one’s soul by becoming 
one with nature. In addition, chanoyu 
is an embodiment of the Japanese people’s 
intuitive striving for recognition of true 
beauty in plainness and simplicity. Such 
terms as calmness, rusticity, gracefulness, 
or the phrase “‘aestheticism of austere 
simplicity and refined poverty,” may help 
to define the true spirit of chanoyu. For 
instance, the strict canons of chanoyu 
etiquette, which may seem to be burden- 
some and meticulous at first glance, are 
in fact minutely calculated to achieve the 
highest possible economy of movement 
and indeed are pleasing for the initiated 
to witness, especially when performed by 
experienced masters. 


Chanoyu has played an important role 
in the artistic life of the Japanese people, 
- since, as an aesthetic pursuit, it involves 
the appreciation of the room in which 
it is held, the garden attached to the 
room, the utensils used in serving the tea, 
and the decor of the setting, such as a 
hanging scroll or an ikebana (flower ar- 
rangement). The development of Japan’s 
architecture, landscape gardening, ceram- 
ics and the floral arts, therefore, owes a 
great deal to the ceremony. It should be 
noted that, throughout all these and other 


artistic elements connected.with chanoyu, 
there prevails that love of simplicity which 
is characteristic of the Japanese people. 


Furthermore, the development of dai- 
ly manners of the majority of the Japanese 
has been basically influenced by formali- 
ties such as those observed in the chanoyu 
ceremony. As a result, it is a rather com- 
mon practice for young ladies before 
marriage to take lessons in the art in 
order to cultivate the poise and refine- 
ment stemming from chanoyu etiquette. 


After the death of Sen Rikyu, many 
schools of chanoyu sprang up, differing 
from one another in the details of the 
rules, but maintaining the essence of the 
ceremony which the great master had 
instituted. This essence has been handed 
down to the present day unchallenged 
and respect for the founder is one element 
that all the schools possess in common. 
Among the various chanoyu schools, the 
most well-known is the Ura-Senke School. 
Founded by one of Sen Rikyu’s great 


. grandsons, the Ura-Senke School has been 


headed ever since by his direct descend- 
ants and is currently directed by Mr. 
Soshitsu Sen, the fourteenth generation 
of the founder’s family. Some of the 
other distinguished schools are Omote- 
Senke, Mushakoji-Senke and Enshu. 


II. A Typical Chanoyu Party 


There are many ways of performing 
the tea ceremony according to the school 
to which the host belongs. These also 
vary according to the occasion and the 
season. In the essential elements, however, 
there is a basic similarity. 


l. Material and equipment required: 
1) The sukiya, or tea house 
It is a long established custom to have 
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a small house, called sukiya, especially 
constructed for chanoyu. This consists of 
a tea-room proper (cha-shitsu) and a 
service room (mizu-ya), waiting room 
(yoritsuki) and a garden path (roji) leading 
to the entrance of the tea-house. The 
house is usually located in a specially 
created wooded section of the garden 
proper. 


2) The utensils 


The principal utensils are the cha-wan 
(tea-bowl), cha-ire (tea-caddy), cha-sen 
(bamboo tea-whisk) and cha-shaku (bam- 
boo spoon). These are, as a rule, valuable 
objects of art. 


3) Dress and accoutrements 


Clothes of quiet colors are preferred. 
On strictly formal occasions, men wear 
solid color silk kimono with three or five 
family crests on it, and white tabi, or 
socks. Women wear conservative crested 
kimono and white tabi also, on such 
occasions. The guests should bring with 
them a small folding fan and a pad of 
kaishi (small-sized paper napkins). 


2. The ceremony itself 


The regular tea ceremony consists of 
1) the first session at which a light meal, 
called kaiseki, is served, 2) nakadachi, or 
a short recess, 3) goza-iri, the main part 
of the ceremony, where koicha, or thick 
tea, is served, and 4) the service of usucha, 
or thin tea. The entire ceremony takes 
about four hours. Often only the usucha 
service is performed, requiring about one 
hour. 


1) The first session 


The guests, five in number, assemble 
in the waiting room. The host appears 
and conducts them along the garden path, 
about 20 feet long, to the tea room. At 
a point on the way there is a stone basin 
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filled with fresh water. Here they wash 
their hands and rinse their mouths. The 
entrance to the room is very small, so that 
the guests must crawl through, thereby 
humbling themselves. On entering the 
room, which is provided with a stationary 
hearth or a portable firebrazier for the 
kettle, each guest kneels in front of the 
tokonoma, or alcove, and makes respect- 
ful obeisance. Then with his folding fan 
before him, he admires the hanging scroll 
on the wall of the tokonoma and the 
tiny incense holder on a side shelf. Next 
he looks in the same manner at the hearth 
or the brazier. When all the guests have 
finished viewing these articles, they take 
their seats, the principal guest taking the 
one nearest to the host. After the host 
and guests have exchanged greetings, the 
kaiseki is served, with sweets concluding 
the light meal. 


2) Nakadachi i 


At the host’s suggestion, the guests 
retire to the waiting bench outside in the 
inner garden near the room. 


3) Goza-iri 


A metal gong hung near the room is 
sounded by the host to signal the begin- 
ning of the main ceremony. The usual 
custom is to give five or seven strokes. 
The guests arise and listen attentively to 
the sound. After repeating the formality 
of purification at the basin, they again 
enter the room. The bamboo screens 
hung outside the windows are removed 
by an assistant in order to brighten the 
surroundings. The hanging scroll is gone 
and in the tokonoma there is a vase with 
flowers arranged in it. The receptacle for 
fresh water and the tea caddy are in 
position before the host enters carrying 
the tea-bowl with the bamboo tea-whisk 
and the teaspoon in it. The guests inspect 
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The hostess prepares the tea while the guests silently observe the procedure 


cloth. 


and admire the flowers and the kettle 
just as they did the hanging scroll and 
incense-burner at the beginning of the 
first session. The host retires to the 
service room and soon returns with the 
receptacle for waste water, the dipper, 
and a stand for the cover of the kettle 
or the dipper. He or his assistant carries 
out a cake container, placing it in front 
of the principal guest. The host then 
wipes the caddy and the spoon with a 
special cloth called fukusa, and washes 
the whisk in a bowl of hot water drawn 
from the kettle with the dipper. He 
empties the bowl, throwing the water into 
the waste-water receptacle, and wipes the 
- bowl with a chakin, or piece of linen 


The host lifts the caddy and the tea- 
spoon and puts matcha (three spoonfuls 
per guest) into the bowl, and takes a 
dipperful of hot water out of the kettle, 
putting about one-third of it into the 
bowl and returning the remainder to the 
kettle. He then whips up the mixture 
with the whisk until it thickens, resembl- 
ing a very thick green pea soup in con- 
sistency as well as color. The tea thus 
made is called koicha. Matcha used here 
is made from the young leaves of tea 
plants from twenty to seventy years old 
or more. The host puts the bowl in its 
proper place by the hearth of the brazier, 
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and the principal guest, who has eaten 
his cake by this time moves along on his 
knees to pick up the bowl. (If there is an 
assistant, he lifts up the bowl and brings 
it to the principal guest.) The guest makes 
a bow to his fellow guests and puts the 
bowl on the palm of his left hand, sup- 
porting one side of the bow! with the 
right hand. After taking one sip, he 
praises its taste, then takes two or more 
sips. He wipes the spot of the bowl 
from which he has drunk with the kaishi 
paper, and passes the bowl to the second 
guest who eats his cake, drinks and wipes 
the bowl just as the principal guest had 
done. The bowl is then passed to the 
third guest, then to the fourth, until all 
five have’ partaken of the tea. When the 
last guest is finished, he hands the bowl 
to the principal guest, who returns it to 
the host. 


4) The usucha service 
Usucha differs from koicha in that 
the matcha used in the former is made 


from the young tea leaves of plants only 
three to fifteen years old. This makes a 
foamy green mixture. 


The rules followed in this service are 
similar to those of the koicha ceremony, 
the main differences being: 


a) the tea bowl is a little smaller. 


b) the tea is made individually for 
each guest with two or two and a 
half spoonfuls of matcha. Each 
guest is expected to drink his 
entire portion. 


c) the guest cleans the part of the 
bowl which touched his lips with 
the fingers of his right hand and 
then wipes his fingers on the kaishi 
paper. 

After the host has carried the utensils 
out of the room he makes a silent bow 
to the guests, denoting that the ceremony 
is Over. : 


The guests leave the sukiya, seen off 
by the host. 





BLIND 


(From the Old Japanese Humor) 


A blind man trod on a dog, which 


yapped at him fiercely. When he went 


on a few steps farther, he trampled on 


the dog again. Puzzled, the blind man 


remarked: 


“Heavens, what a long dog 


} 
. 


(“Kiki Tone ™ T272) 
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Flower Arrangement (Ikebana) 


I. General sketch 


Ikebana—or the flower arrangement— 
is one of the traditional arts peculiar to 
Japan and has been perfected during 600 
long years from its inception. 


Although the origin of floral art can 
be traced back to the middle of the 15th 
century, it was in-the 16th century that 
the general rules and forms were created. 
Ever since, the art has developed along 
divers and ramified paths, sharply re- 
flecting manners and customs of the day 
and the “spirit of the times.” It is only 
natural, therefore, that there are a number 
of different methods in arrangements. 


Even in the most basic and traditional 
“triangle” form, there are two opposite 
tendencies—one realistic and the other 
symbolic. The former hopes to reproduce 
all the beauty of nature in its entirety, 
while the latter tries to make a “‘synthesis 
of nature.” Again there are problems of 
the containers used. The invention of 
moribana, which uses basins instead of 
vases, and ukibana, in which flowers are 
floated on water, was a great step forward 
in the floral artists’ tireless exploration 


of newer fields. Now, even a series of 
avantgarde experiments are being made 
of flower arrangement in the hope of 
creating a new beauty in it—a new beauty 
which is independent of the materials 
and containers used. 


In short, the flower arrangement is 
primarily an expression of people’s desire 
to ‘‘merge” themselves with nature. It 
is the most intimate art form with the 
Japanese people and has been most sensi- 
tive to the changes of the times. It is a 
creative art. 


II. Elements in flower arrangement 


To combine thoughts, moods or feel- 
ings with basic /kebana components, one 
should have an elementary knowledge of 
flower arrangement and then progress 
gradually in the fine art of /kebana. 


In Japan, there are four styles for the 
arrangement of flowers: 

l. the vertical style 

2. the oblique style 

3. the horizontal style 

4. the falling style 


The principal rules for a floral ar- 
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rangement are: 


l. There are always three groups of 
flowers, called principal branches. 
The tallest group is called first 
branch, the medium group, second 
branch and the lowest group, third 
branch. 


2. Between these principal branches 
are placed the auxiliary flowers. 


3. The three principal branches are of 
different heights and each one is 
accompanied by the auxiliary flow- 
ers, which stand lower. 


4. The number of the auxiliary flow- 
ers may vary, and they are inserted 
to complement’ the principal 
branches. 

It is important to note: 

(a) the contrast of colors 

(b) the harmony of flowers with the 
vase 

(c) the suitability of the place where 
the arrangement is placed 


Two kinds of vases are used to give 


two ways of forming the arrangement: 





(a) “‘moribana’”’ in a flat vase 
(b) “‘Nageire” in a deep vase 


MI. Various Schools of flower arrange- 


In the autumn fields, 


Over the rice ears, 


eet 
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ments 


Ikenobo School 
Ohara School 
Sogetsu School 
Kazan School 
Saga School 


. Adachi School 

. Koryu School 

. Sekiso School 

. Ichiyoshiki School 

. Yamatokado School 

. Kofu School 

. Senkei School 

. Seifuheika School 

. Ryusei School 

. Koike-onryu School 

. Seigetsu School 

. Shubo School 

. Misho-Shinryu School 
19, 


Ikenobo-Ryusei School 





The morning mist trails, 


Vanishing, somewhere. . . 


Can my love fade too? 


— Poem by Empress Iwa 


no Hime, 300 A.D. 








An Ikebana Style by Mr. Koji Hinata, Sogetsu-school 
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On Girl’s Day, March 3rd, most homes display valuable sets of dolls in classic dress. 
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Children’ and Festival 


I. New Year Festivities (January 1st—3rd) 


The great holiday of the nation is at 
New Year. In every household prepara- 
tions are made to celebrate the occasion. 
The front entrances of the houses are dec- 
orated, usually with a pair of pine-trees 
called kado-matsu, on both sides of the en- 
trance. At the back of each pine-tree are 
placed three stems of bamboo. Across the 
top of the gate or at the entrance to the 
house is hung the shimenawa, or taboo- 
rope. It is a rope with tufts of straw and 
strips of white paper which hang from 
it at short intervals. Placed among the 
decorations are fern leaves, an orange, 
and a small lobster, representing good 
wishes for a long, strong, and prosperous 
life. The pine-tree, because of its hardi- 
ness, denotes long life; the bamboo stems, 
constancy and virtue; the fern, with its 
multiplicity of fronds, suggests an expand- 
ing good fortune throughout the coming 
year; the orange daidai has the same pro- 
nunciation as the Japanese word signifying 
“from generation to generation,” and 
therefore could not be left out of the 
good wishes; and the lobster is supposed 


to suggest old age because of its curved 
back. Since the lobster’s back is bent, 
this symbol expresses the special wish that 
one may enjoy a very long life until one’s 
back is bent like that of the lobster. 


The first day of this season is spent 
in visiting the local shrine and exchanging 
visits with friends and acquaintances. The 
whole family dressed in their best clothes 
usually participate in the shrine visit. 
The second day is devoted to ceremonies 
for the beginning of all sorts of activities 
in the hope that everything will go on in 
the same happy way for the rest of the 
year. Young school children study cal- 
ligraphy for the first time in the year. 


In the streets and open plots, boys 
fly kites and girls play shuttlecocks with 
battledores artistically decorated with 
figures and flowers of silk. 


The indoor game of this season is the 
hyakunin-isshu, a card game with many. 
variations which is played only over the 
New Year holidays. 


II. Girls’ Festival (March 3rd) 
or Dolls’ Festival ob- 


Hina-Matsuri, 
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served on the third day of the third month 
with a display of beautiful dolls as its 
main feature, was originally a girl’s festival 
but it is now enjoyed by the whole family. 


The dolls to be displayed on this 
occasion are not those with which the 
children of the household play every day. 
Instead, ceremonial dolls, many of them 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as household heritages, are placed 
on display in the best room of the house 
for the duration of the festival, after 
which they are carefully boxed and stored 
away until the following year. Parents 
who do not possess such heirlooms buy 
new sets of dolls for any girl-baby born 
since the preceding festival, and relatives 
and friends make gifts of dolls. Generally 
a set consists of fifteen dolls, usually in 
ancient costume. Besides the regulation 
dolls, the display is not complete unless 
it includes miniature household articles 
and appurtenances, which are often ex- 
quisite samples of art. The dolls most 
highly valued are the Dairi-sama, which 
represent the Emperor and Empress, 


dressed in resplendent ancient Court cos- 
tumes of silk. They are attended by their 
ministers and other dignitaries, Court 
ladies and musicians. All are displayed 
on a doll-stand or hina-dan which is a tier 
of shelves, usually five or seven feet wide, 
covered with bright red cloth. The Dairi- 
sama invariably occupy the top shelf, 
the Emperor on the left, the Empress on 
the right as one faces them. Behind them 
are miniature folding screens, which also 
form a background for decorated toy 
candle-stands and vases with peach-blos- 
soms. Court ladies and musicians, minis- 
ters, Court officials, and delicacies of 
many kinds in beautifully decorated 
miniature boxes are placed on the lower 
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shelves. Peach-blossoms, symbolizing hap- 
piness in marriage, are indispensable deco- 
rations of the stand. Being full and round, 
peach-blossoms also signify the feminine 
characteristics of softness, mildness and 
peacefulness. The daughters of the house 
and their friends gather before the display 
and are most ceremonious in their greet- 
ings, practising the rules of etiquette they 
have been taught. 


When the festival is over, the dolls 
and utensils are carefully packed in wood- 
en boxes and stored away until the festival 
next year. To open up these boxes, take 
out the dolls and beautiful furniture and 
arrange them on the shelves, is a source 
of great joy to the little girls of the coun- 


try. 


III. Boys’ Festival (May 5th) 


Boys’ Festival or Iris Fete, which has 
been celebrated for centuries on the fifth 
day of the fifth month, is as much a day 
of festivity for small boys as March 3rd 
is for girls. Since World War II, it has 
been designated a national holiday and 
is known as Kodomono-hi or Children’s 
Day. 

On a tall bamboo or wooden pole 
erected in the yard or garden are hoisted 
paper or cloth streamers in the shape of 
a carp, which fill out in the wind and 
appear to swim in the air like real fish. 
A carp was hoisted originally for each 
son, a very large one (of perhaps fifteen 
feet or more in length), for the eldest, 
the others ranging down to a small one 
if there is a baby boy in the house. Several 
legends account for the choice of the 
carp, the most popular being based on 
the fact that this fish has the energy and 
power to fight its way up swift-running 
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streams, cascades and waterfalls. Because 
of its strength and its determination to 
overcome all obstacles, it is held to be a 
fitting example for growing boys, typify- 
ing ambition, energy, strength, persever- 
ance, and the will to overcome all obsta- 
cles. This is the fundamental idea of the 
festival; the encouragement of manliness, 
the overcoming of life’s difficulties, and 
consequent success. 


Sometimes a stand similar to that of 
the Doll’s Festival may be erected in the 
parlor and on it are displayed dolls rep- 
resenting famous feudal generals, and a 
paraphernalia of swords, armor, helmets, 
banners, saddles, etc. 


While the origin of this festival is not 
definitely known, scholars trace it to a 
Court function observed in the days of the 
Empress Regent Suiko (593-629 A.D.). 
The practice became popular with the 
military class and commoners during the 
Edo Period. 


IV. The Star Festival (July 7th) 


The Tanabata Festival of July 7 is 
picturesque and romantic. It originated 
in the old Chinese tradition of the Star 
Weaver who is separated by the Milky 
Way from her lover, the Altair, and meets 


him once a year on the evening of July 
T, 


As weaying was one of the important 
tasks of women in ancient times, they 
prayed to the Star Weaver on this evening 
to make them skilful in weaving. Then 
in the seventh century, tanabata became 
an important national festival. Although 
the Chinese tradition of the stars gave 
romantic and picturesque features to the 
festival, tanabata was originally one of 
the rites held in July for remembering 


ancestors. 


The Tanabata Festival is still very 
beautiful and is observed all over the 
country. The people, and particularly 
children, place long bamboos in their 
gardens or in their rooms. On the bam- 
boo branches they hang out decorations 
of colored papers, and also long strips 
of white paper on which they write poems 
or wishes. 


It is believed that by tying these 
colored papers to the branches, they offer 
prayers to advance their learning and 
particularly to become skilful in calligra- 
phy. Old-time women prayed for skill 
in weaving and many girls pray for dress- 
making ability. 

Sendai and other cities are particularly 
famous for their Tanabata festivals, on 
which they are gaily decorated. 


V. Shichi-Go-San (November 15th) 


The Shichi-Go-San (Seven-Five-Three) 
rite, observed on November 15, is the 
most picturesque event in the autumn 
season. On this day, parents take tħeir 
three-year-old children of either sex, five- 
year old boys and seven-year old girls, 
dressed in their best dresses, to the parish 
shrines. There the guardian spirits are 
thanked for the healthy growth of the 
children and prayers are offered for their 
further development. 


On the occasion of the Shichi-Go-San 
rite, the parents express thanks for the 
protection given by the local shrines and 
pray for further guidance. 


On this day, all shrines are crowded 
with gaily costumed children and happy 
parents, and stalls selling various gifts to 
the feted children are opened. 


Sports 


I. Traditional Sports 


Both traditional and modern sports 
enjoy a tremendously large following in 
Japan today throughout all seasons of the 
year. 


In the field of traditional sports, Sumo 
(Japanese wrestling), Judo, Kendo (Japa- 
nese fencing) and Kyudo (Japanese arch- 
ery) are specially popular. 

The beginnings of Sumo are lost in 
the mists of antiquity, but in legend, the 
sport goes back well over two thousand 
years. It has had its ups and downs in 
popularity all through the ages, but its 
nationwide appeal has been boosted since 
the popularization of radio and television. 
Professional Sumo wrestlers stage six an- 
nual regular tournaments in the main 
cities and also go on provincial tours at 
other times. 


Judo has rapidly gained world-wide 
popularity as a sport for self-defense and 
Judo associations have been organized in 
many countries in almost every region of 


the globe. The first international Judo 


championship meet was held in Tokyo in 
1956, bringing contestants from 21 coun- 
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tries. The second and third meets were 
held in 1958 and 1961, respectively. At 
the latter championships in Paris, the title 
was won by a judoist from the Nether- 
lands. Since the fourth meet at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1965, the championships have 
been held regularly at two-year intervals: 
1967 at Salt Lake City and 1969 at 
Mexico City. At this latter meet, Japan 
made a clean sweep of all categories. Judo 
was granted further world recognition 
when it was selected as one of the events 
for the 18th Olympic Games held in 
Tokyo in 1964. 


II. Modern Sports 


Almost every form of western ath- 
letics has been adopted in Japan since the 
end of the last century. Japan has not 
only dispatched athletic teams to many 
overseas sports meetings, including the 
Olympic Games, but has also invited 
many foreign teams and sponsored inter- 
national meets. 


Baseball, volleyball, table-tennis and 
swimming are among the most popular 
sports in Japan with rugby, soccer and 
basketball rapidly becoming favorites 
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A Sumo bout in the Ashikaga Period. 


among students and young workers. Golf 
has also become a sport now widely 
enjoyed. 

Swimming developed primarily as a 
martial art during the feudal age, and 
various traditional forms of swimming 
have been preserved. Today, however, it 
is generally appreciated as a sport, apart 
from the pleasure it affords as an in- 
dividual pastime. Japanese mermen and 
mermaids have set up spectacular records 
at various international meetings. 


Baseball is a game in which both 
young and old participate in Japan; it is 
played by school children, college stu- 
dents, workers and professionals alike. A 
Japanese team won the World Cham- 
pionship at the Non-Professional Baseball 
Tournament held in Detroit, U.S.A. in 
September, 1957. Teams representing the 
U.S.A., Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Venezuela and Colombia took 
part. 

There are two six-club professional 


baseball leagues in Japan, the Central and 
the Pacific, which play games regularly 


between April and October in major cities 
of the country. In 1969, the two leagues 
attracted a total of nearly seven million 
spectators to ball parks and millions more 
watched the games on television. There 
are a great many baseball stadiums in 
Japan and major stadiums are equipped 
with lighting facilities for night games. 


Another brilliant achievement in the 
world of sports was the success of the 
Japanese table-tennis team at the world 
championships at Stockholm in 1957; the 
men’s team won the title for the fourth 
consecutive year and the women’s for 
the third consecutive year, and Japanese 
players took all five of the seven cham- 
pionships at stake, a feat unprecedented 
in world table-tennis history. Japanese 
players have continued to win various 
titles at succeeding matches. In the 1969 
world championships in Munich, Japan 
retained the titles for the men’s and 
women’s singles and doubles. 


Volleyball is another sport in which 
Japan has won international recognition. 
The Japanese women’s volleyball team 
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won the world championship by turning 
in a surprise record of seven straight 
victories at the Fourth World Volleyball 
Championships in Moscow in 1962. The 
Olympic team also won its gold medal at 
the 1964 Games in Tokyo, and, in the 
1968 Mexico Olympics, Japan’s men’s and 
women’s teams both became silver med- 
alists. 


The Japanese people’s interest in golf 
as a popular sport has steadily risen over 
the past decade and a half and today there 
are more than 3,500,000 golfers and 559 
golf courses in the country. Interna- 
tionally, Japan has been host to two major 
golf meets. The first was in October 1957, 
when sixty celebrated golfers took part 
in the Canada Cup Matches, the first 
such meet to be held in Japan. Both 
the team and individual trophies were 
won by Japanese players. The second 
meet was the 14th World Cup and In- 
ternational Trophy Golf Championship 
held in suburban Tokyo in November 
1966. 


Skiing and skating today are two of 
the most popular winter sports in Japan, 
stimulated, at least in part, by the ideal 
winter climate the country enjoys and 
the many suitable mountain sites and 
resorts. There are more than six million 
skiers, of which some 40 per cent are 
women, and this figure increases yearly. 
Youthful skiers, of course, predominate, 
but an increasing number of children and 
Older people as well are now seen at 
skiing resorts. The skating population in 
Japan is also about the same as the 
number of skiers. 


The combination of ideal weather and 
numerous mountain ranges has also arous- 
ed a growing enthusiasm for mountain 
climbing. Alpine clubs have sprung up 
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throughout the country, both in university 
circles and outside. Aside from hundreds 
of groups climbing the Japan Alps, 
Japanese teams have become very active 
in scaling peaks abroad. In 1969, more 
than 70 parties (totaling over 400 climb- 
ers) are estimated to have climbed various 
mountains abroad. In the summer of 
1969, six Japanese alpinists, including one 
female member, scaled the mile-high Eiger 
North Face (3,974 meters) in the first 
direct vertical ascent ever attempted there, 
while a Japanese expedition to the 
Himalayas conquered Gurja Himal (7,195 
meters) later in November. A Japanese 
Mt. Everest expedition left Tokyo in 
February 1970 with the aim of reaching 
the peak of the world’s highest mountain 
via its south buttress. 


One year-round indoor sport that has 
captured the interest of the Japanese 
people is bowling which today is enjoying 
a nationwide boom. As of the end of 
1969, there were nearly 1,000 bowling 
centers in cities and towns throughout 
the country and the bowling population 
is conservatively estimated at between 15 
to 20 million. 


Tennis, although with a smaller fol- 
lowing, enjoys considerable popularity in - 
urban areas in particular and Japanese 
teams have been participating in the an- 
nual Davis Cup matches for the last 
several years. 


III. National Sports Festival 


A National Sports Festival has been 
celebrated every year since 1964 as an 
integrated meet of all the sports in Japan. 
The Festival is held in three parts, one 
meet each for the winter, summer and 
autumn seasons, and is organized under 
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the Japan Amateur Sports Association. 


The idea was first conceived among 
sportsmen in Tokyo to promote national 
physical culture and also to uplift the 
people’s morale after the war. The First 
Meet was held in the form of competitions 
among prefectures. Since then it has been 
held in prefectures in turn and now it 
has completed a round of all the im- 
portant areas of the country. 


The competitions are on the basis of 


a prefecture as a unit and a prefecture 
with the best total results of its men and 
women athletes wins the Emperor’s Cup, 
while the Empress’ Cup is awarded to 
the prefecture with the best total results 
for women’s events. The classification is 
determined according to the total points 
given to each competing sport in the 
Winter, Summer and Autumn meets. 
More than 16,000 athletes from all 


over Japan take part in the National 
Sports Festival every year. 
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A BOASTFUL MAN 


Mr. Ito was fond of boasting. One day he 


spoke to his friend: ‘‘Yesterday I met a boar along 


a mountain path. The boar charged in my direc- 


tion. I grabbed hold of its horns with my two 
hands, and drove it back.” 
His friend said: “Don’t talk like this. A boar 


never has horns.’’ Ito hastened to explain: “I 


forgot to tell you that it was the tail of the boar 


which I grabbed.” 


His friend replied: “The boar has no tail.” 


Ito again hastened to ask: ‘Then, according to 


your idea, which portion of the boar have I really 


grabbed? ” 


— Japanese sense of Humour 
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Cultural Relations With Other Asian Countries 


Introduction of Buddhism 


The sixth century witnessed the in- 
troduction of Buddhism into Japan. (The 
traditional date for the official introduc- 
tion of Buddhism from Paekche, one of 
the three Korean states that had relations 
with Japan, is 538 A.D.) 


To the Japanese people of that time, 
the gods were felt to be not just protectors 
of mankind and givers of happiness, but 
also nefarious and avenging forces capable 
of dealing destruction when the people’s 
prayers and rituals were not satisfactory. 
In sharp contrast to these Japanese deities, 
the alien god, Buddha, came with a 
gospel of mercy and salvation for mankind 
in an afterlife. Japanese intellectuals wel- 
comed this alien doctrine with a mixture 
of awe and elation. 


The common people, however, ob- 
served no distinction between the Bud- 
dhistic religious practices and those of 
their native cult of sorcery and nature- 
worship, so that they never considered 
it a contradiction when they offered 
prayers in shrines to appease the ire of 
their gods and in the same breath recited 
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prayers appealing to the saving grace of 
Buddha. 


There was one man who really ap- 
prehended the essence of Buddhism as a 
religion proclaiming man’s need for de- 
liverance cult with a magical formula to 
keep away calamities. This person was 
Prince Shotoku. There is a traditional 
view, impossible to substantiate, that 
there arose a controversy among the 
aristocrats as to whether Buddhism should 
be adopted or rejected. | 


' During this period of the entry of 
Buddhism to Japan, the Yamato nation 
was beginning to evolve from a power 
structure consisting of influential clans 
into a centralized government. The Court’s 
decision to utilize Buddhism as a political 
tool, along with Prince Shotoku’s fervent 
adoption and patronage of the new reli- 
gion, assured it flourishing success in its 
new environment. 


It was thus that Buddhism at this 
time gave rise to some of the most magnif- 
icent Japanese cultural achievements in 
the fields of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and decorative arts. These efforts 
were sponsored by the powerful Yamato 
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Western Precinct of Horyuji Temple. The temple plan with the Main Hall and the 
Pagoda in opposite and balanced positions is peculiar to Horyuji, which is the oldest 
wooden building in the world. 





lines and balanced composition reflects the influence of murals at Ajanta, 
India. 
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Shoso-in Repository of Imperial Treasures. This 8th century wooden building in 
the azekura (loghouse) style of construction has preserved numerous excellent works 
of Persian, Chinese and Japanese decorative arts through twelve centuries. 
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is one panel of a folding-screen showing 
hinese costumes, portrayed in soft 
The panels were ori 


Lady under the Tree. This 
ladies under trees in T’ang-style C 
lines with graceful expressions. 


with applied bird feathers. 


Cultural Relations With Other Asian Countries 


Court in order to impress the people and 
extend the power of the Government. 


Buddhist Culture 


The period of about one century be- 
tween the arrival of Buddhism and the 
establishment of a central government 
under the Taika Reform (645 A.D.) is 
known as the Asuka Period. This was 
an age of assimilation of the foreign 
Buddhist culture, effected through study 
of Chinese translations of the sutras and 
Korean sculptural techniques learned from 
China. The Chinese and Korean culture 
with which Japan came into contact 
contained cultural influences from India 
and countries even further west, so that 
the Asuka culture may be said to have 
derived from the cultural heritages of 
virtually the entire Orient. 


Today Buddhism no longer provides 
the full social functions it used to: Bud- 
dhist temples tend to be associated merely 
with funeral or memorial services. Yet, 
in the days of the Yamato Court Buddhist 
temples were the symbols of the power 
and the wealth of the ruling class, and as 
such constituted the centers of a new 
culture. 


The vermillion-painted columns, the 
magnificent edifices of Continental origin 
characterized by ornate eaves-supports 
(known as masu-hijiki), the images of 
Buddhist deities sculpted in “‘dry-lacquer,”’ 
or in gilt bronze, the brilliantly colored 
religious paintings— these products of 
Continental art struck a deep chord in 
the Japanese aesthetic consciousness 
which, nevertheless, found its fullest ex- 
pression in artistic achievements’ that 
ultimately took their inspiration from 
what was native and particular to the 
Japanese spirit. 
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Buddhist temple architecture con- 
stituted a new cultural departure in Japa- 
nese architecture. It contrasted sharply 
with the crude cottage dwellings of the 
ordinary people. No original piece of 
architecture definitely datable to the 
Asuka Period remains today. Our notions 
of these temples depend on the building 
plans that have been preserved. The latter 
suggests the existence of two prevalent 
types of models, the Shitennoji type and 
the Horyuji type. 

Perhaps most indicative of the nature 
of Asuka culture is the edifice of Horyuji 
Temple. Although the original structure, 
which dated back to the early 7th cen- 
tury, was destroyed by -fire in 670, we 
still have existing today the reconstructed 
edifice which dates from the end of that 
same century, and which reveals the 
distinctive characteristics of Asuka archi- 
tecture in its method of construction. 


There are also extant numerous works 
of Buddhist sculpture from the Asuka 
Period which have been preserved in the 
Horyuji. Chief among them are the Shaka 
Triad (Sakyamuni and two attendents) 
by Kuratsukuribe-no-Obito Tori in 623, 
which rests in the Kondo (Main Hall), and 
the statue of Kannon (in Sanskrit, Avalo- 
kiteshvara) in the Yumedono (Hall of 
Dreams). Created as a memorial to Prince 
Shotoku, the countenance of the Shaka 
Triad is said to emit an ‘“‘archaic smile,” 
and the flare of its robe gives a triangular 
(isosceles) contour to the figure. The 
artistic symbolism of the Shaka Triad 
Clearly reflects the characteristics of Asuka 
sculpture, which reflects the disciplined 
and organized technique of Chinese sculp- 
ture of the later Northern Wei Period. 


The statue of the Kudara Kannon in 
the Horyuji is another example of Asuka 
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culture. In contrast to the Shaka Trinity, 
this Kannon gives a milder and gentler 
impression. The techniques involved here 
differ from those used by Tori, the creator 
of the Shaka Triad, suggesting the exist- 
ence of a group of artists not of the 
Tori school, and whose techniques seem 
to derive from the masters of the North- 
ern Chou and Northern Ch’i Dynasties of 
China in the latter part of the sixth 
century. 


Many of the artists of the Asuka 
Period were either naturalized Japanese 
of Chinese or Korean origin or their 
descendants. There is little doubt that 
they had been totally assimilated in terms 
of their psychology and social attitudes, 
for their works were distinctively Japa- 
nese, in spite of the fact that they had 
learned from Chinese and Korean models. 


Flourishing of Buddhist Culture 


With the Taika Reform (645), the 
Court removed the source of its instability 
by ousting the Soga family, the most 
powerful of a coalition of clans which 
had controlled the government, and es- 
tablished a central government equipped 
with a legislative structure on the model 
of T’ang China. The period from the 
Taika Reform until the establishment of 
the Capital in Nara in 710 is known as 
the Hakuho Period in the history of 
Japanese art. As Buddhism continued to 
flourish under government protection, the 
cultural tendency of this period was also 
largely Buddhistic. 


During the Hakuho Period, official 
interchange with T’ang China was also 
begun, and envoys were sent to the Con- 
tinent from time to time. This increased 
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contact with the Continent contributed 
much to the formation of the culture of 
this period. In Hakuho sculpture, for 
instance, strong Chinese influences of 
Sui and early T’ang are manifest. Most 
representative of the artistic works of this 
time is the bronze Buddha head in the 
Kofukuji Temple. It is famed for its 
beautiful, childlike expression, especially 
in the eyes. 


Hakuho culture reflects the confidence 
of the ruling class following the establish- 
ment of this new legislative structure. 
The culture of the period overflows with 
healthy, affirmative vitality, not just in 
the domain of art, but also in the litera- 
ture of the period, as, for example, in 
the Manyoshu, a collection of poems 
reflecting a high degree of artistry and 
refinement. 


Also during this period, enthusiasm 
for erecting Buddhist temples and creating 
Buddhist statues spread from the Capital 
to the provinces, where artists gave a 
strong local color to many of the gilt 
bronze statues that they produced. This 
may be taken as evidence that Buddhist 
culture had by this time spread to all 
parts of the nation. 


The work of art that spoke most 
eloquently of the high level of refinement 
attained by Hakuho culture was probably 
the mural painting in the Kondo of 
Horyuji Temple. It is most unfortunate 
that this painting was lost in a fire in 
1949, for it was an example of excep- 
tional originality in spite of the technical 
influence that the artists had received 
from India. The loss is all the more 
regrettable because it was an irreplaceable 
cultural heritage clearly indicative of the 
harmonization between traditional Japa- 
nese domestic culture and foreign cultures 
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which constituted the unique quality of 
Japanese art. 


Characteristics of Classical Culture 


The Tempyo Period under the reign 
of Emperor Shomu began in 710 with the 
establishment of the seat of government 
in the city of Nara, and ended in 794 
when the Capital was transferred to 
Kyoto. The progress of the nation was 
given direction by the Government’s poli- 
cy of active assimilation of Chinese and 
Korean cultures, and the Japanese culture 
of the time shows a magnitude of scale 
commensurate with the national pros- 
perity and advanced level of culture of 
these nations which influenced Japan. 


With the growth of enthusiasm at the 
Court for Buddhism, prominent religious 
powers moved into the new Capital at 
Nara. The magnificent temples and reli- 
gious edifices built at this time marked 
the zenith of Buddhist culture in Japan. 
The policy of promoting Buddhism was 
pursued with utmost vigor during the 
reign of Emperor Shomu, who decreed 
that provincial temples (known as Ko- 
kubunji) be erected in each province 
throughout the country and ordered the 
construction of the colossal Todaiji Tem- 
ple, head of provincial temples in Nara, 
to house the giant Daibutsu (Great Bud- 
dha statue). The enthusiasm of the ruling 
class for things Buddhist at this time 
approached what we might today term a 
craze. 


The artistic achievements of this pe- 
riod remain a marvel for art lovers today. 
It is generally accepted that the standards 
achieved by the Tempyo artists resulted 
not only from their determination to 


excel in their art, but also from the strong 
religious sentiments then prevailing. 


Assimilation of Continental culture 
did not mean, however, the concomitant 
adoption of the philosophies and funda- 
mental patterns of social structure which 
were the generative sources of those cul- 
tural products. Accordingly, foreign cul- 
tures did not result in a major transforma- 
tion of Japanese life and thought, nor 
did they overwhelm the traditional Japa- 
nese culture. There developed rather a 
kind of mutual co-existence of the two 
types of culture. The staying force of 
the indigenous Japanese culture is at- 
tested to by the aforementioned Man- 
yoshu, a voluminous collection of 4,400 
poems whose authors ranged from aris- 
tocrats to ordinary commoners. The col- 
lection abounds in poems which testify 
to the healthy psychology and robust 
vitality of the Japanese people. For it 
was undoubtedly these characteristics 
which generated the grandeur and power 
of Tempyo culture. 


The Chinese culture of the T’ang 
Dynasty incorporated the various cultures 
of the Orient, giving it a cosmopolitan 
as well as exotic nature. One of the 
characteristic features of T’ang art was 
its highly ornamental tendency, which to 
the Japanese aesthetic consciousness ap- 
peared excessively decorative. 


This aesthetic orientation of the Japa- 
nese people is visible in such works of 
art as the statue of Kannon in the 
Shorinji Temple, and those of Nikko 
(Suryaprabha-sunlight) and Gakko (Can- 
draprabha-moonlight) in the Hokkedo of 
Todaiji Temple. These works suggest the 
unique Japanese sense of harmony through 
their serene and highly spiritual quality. 
The art of the Tempyo Period may truly 
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be called the crystallization of Japanese 
Classical art. 


Of the existing examples of Buddhist 
architecture of the period, the Hokkedo 
of the Todaiji Temple and the Kondo 
of the Toshodaiji Temple are the most 
worthy of note. The considerable produc- 
tion of religious statues featured ones 
made of clay or “‘dry-lacquer’’ (layers of 
hemp cloth glued together and covered 
with lacquer). Chief among the repre- 
sentative works at this time were the 
Yakushi Triad (Bhaisajyaguru and two 
attendants) enshrined in the Yakushiji 
Temple, the Hachibu-shu (Eight Super- 
natural Guardians of the Buddha) and 
the Ju-dai-deshi (Ten Great Disciples of 
the Buddha) of the Kofukuji Temple, and 
the image of the Fuku Kensaku Kannon 
(Amoghapasa) to which the Hokkedo of 
the Todaiji Temple is dedicated. All of 
the foregoing give an impression of youth- 
ful vitality and are noteworthy for thier 
realistic style. 


The later part of the Tempyo Period, 
however, was characterized by a predilec- 
tion for sensitivity and controlled grace, 
qualities which contrasted with the gran- 
deur and vitality of Hakuho sculpture, 
and which tended to result in a diminish- 
ing of the compelling force which the 


earlier works convey. 


It was at just this time that Japanese 
Buddhist art received a new stimulus 
through the visit of the Chinese monk 
Ganjin. Toshodaiji Temple, which Ganjin 
erected, contains a number of wooden 
sculptures which are believed to be the 
creations of Chinese artists who accom- 
panied him. These works were to strongly 
influence the subsequent Jogan style of 
sculpture. 


There are a number of items, said to 
be used by Emperor Shomu in his daily 
life, which are preserved in the Shoso-in 
Repository of Imperial Treasures in Nara, 
and which are useful for helping us to 
understand the relationship between 
Tempyo art and Chinese culture of the 
time. While some of these artifacts are 
of Chinese origin, many others were 
clearly made in Japan following the Chi- 
nese models, suggesting the extent to 
which the Japanese ruling class was at- 
tracted to Chinese culture. At the same 
time, the exquisite workmanship of these 
pieces speaks eloquently of the high 
degree of technical refinement that had 
attained by the Japanese artists, as well 
as of the high standard of cultural life 
maintained by the aristocracy of the time. 
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Father King Ram Khamhaeng’s Stone Inscription 
(A Translation) (1) 


M. R. Seni Pramoj 


I was begot by Sri Indradit upon the 
Lady Suang. Ban Muang was my elder 
brother. We were five brothers and sisters 
of the same womb, three male, two fe- 
male. My eldest brother died when I was 
small. When I grew into the age of nine- 
teen rice harvests, King Sam Chon, ruler 
of Muang Chod, came to take Muang Tag. 
My father went after him on the left. 
King Sam Chon veered to the right. King 
Sam Chon charged in force. My father’s 
people fled in disorder. I fled not. I rode 
the elephant Begapol. I drove in before 
my father. My elephant and King Sam 
Chon’s elephant clashed. Myself, I thrust 
Mas Muang, King Sam Chon’s elephant. 
‘It was worsted. King Sam Chon fled in 
defeat. Wherefore my father named me 
Phra Ram Khamhaeng for thrusting King 
Sam Chon’s elephant. 

During my father’s time, I adminis- 
tered to my father’s happiness; I adminis- 
tered to my mother’s happiness. When 
I came by game or fish, I gave it unto 
my father. When I came by a fruit, sour 
or sweet, fetching appetite, good to eat, 
I gave it unto my father. When I came 
by an elephant on a hunt, I gave it unto 


my father. When I took villages and towns 
and came by elephants, men and women, 
silver and gold, I brought them and gave 
them unto my father. When my father 
died, leaving my brother, I administered 
to my brother’s happiness as I had my 
father’s. When my brother died, the realm 
entire passed to me. 


In the time of Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng this land of Sukhothai is 


good. In the waters are fish; in the fields 


is rice. The ruler taxes not his people on 
travel. They drive oxen to trade; they 
ride horses to sell. Whoever wants to deal 
in elephants, deals. Whoever wants to 
deal in horses, deals. Whoever wants to 
deal in silver, in gold, deals. Among 
common folk of the realm, among nobles 
Or princes, if anyonesoever dies, disap- 
pears, the habitation, the coat of gold 
belonging to the father heritage, his ele- 
phants, his family, his granaries, his serv- 
ants, his groves of areca, his groves of 
betel, all are entrusted to his children. 
When common folk of the realm, nobles 
or princes fall out, are at dispute, the 
King sifts’the truth and decides in hon- 
esty. He sides not with the stealer, favours 


l 
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not the converter. He covets no man’s 
rice, envies no man for his wealth. Who- 
ever comes riding his elephant to visit, 
brings his domain to submit, the King 
aids and comforts. As he no elephants, 
no horses, no men, no women, no silver, 
no gold, the King gives, helps him to set 
up his country. When foes, enemies .are 
captured, he kills them not, nor beats 
them. 


Over there, at the gateway, a bell is 
hung. If any folk of the realm seeks 
Court with their King, having anguish in 
the stomach, grievance in the heart, there 
is not difficulty. Go ring the bell hung 
there. Hearing the call, Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng will sift the case honestly. 
Thus, the people of Muang Sukhothai are 
satisfied. They plant groves of areca, 
groves of betel, everywhere in this land. 
Coconut groves abound in this land. 
Jackfruit groves abound in this land. 
Mango trees abound in this land. Tamarind 
trees also abound in this land. Whoever 
plants them, unto his they shall belong. 
In the middle of this city of Sukhothai 
there is a spring of clear water as good 
to drink as the Khong waters in the dry 
season. A triple rampart of three thou- 
sand four hundred wa surrounds this city 
of Sukhothai. The people of this land 
are given to charity, to the observance 
of the Holy Commandments, to alms- 
giving. Father King Ram Khamhaeng, the 
ruler, likewise the princes and princesses, 
the gentle folk and their ladies, children 
of princes and nobles, one and all, both 
men and women, common folk of the 
realm, are given to faith in the Buddha’s 
teachings, everyone observing the Holy 
Commandments during the Lent. One 
whole month passes after its end before 
the Kathin offerings are over. Amidst the 
Kathin offering are mounds of cowries, 


mounds of areca, mounds of flowers. 
There are cushions for sitting, cushions 
for reclining. The Kathin gifts presented 
each year count up to two million. The 
people go yonder as far as Aranyik (jungle 
monastery) to attend the recital of the 
Kathin resolution. On their return to 
the city, they form a line from Aranyik 
yonder to the border of the open ground, 
resounding the air with the music of 
gamelons and lutes, singing and carolling. 
Whoever wants to play, plays. Whoever 
wants to laugh, laughs. Whoever wants 
to sing, sings. This city of Sukhothai has 
four main gateways. The people throng 
to see the King light the candles and play 
with fireworks. It is as if this city of 
Sukhothai would burst for the clamour. 


In the heart of the city of Sukhothai 
stand temples, golden images of the Bud- 
dha, standing images eighteen cubits high. 
There are big Buddha images; middling 
Buddha images. There are big temples, 
middling temples. There are venerable 
preceptors, elder monks, arch monks. 


Where the sun sets on the city of 
Sukhothai is to be found an Aranyik. 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng presented 
it to the arch monk, the sage patriarch 
Wholly learned in the Holy Tripitaka, 
more learned than all the venerable pre- 
ceptors, all having come up from the city 
of Sri Dharmaraj. In the middle of the 
Aranyik stands a temple exceedingly tall 
and fair, with a standing Buddha eighteen 
cubits high. 


Where the sun rises on the city of 
Sukhothai, there are temples, venerable 
preceptors, a great lake, groves of areca 
and betel, plantations and rice-fields, es- 
tablishments, villages big and small, groves 
of mango and tamarind as fair as if by 
simulation. 
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At the foot where the city of Suk- 
hothai sleeps (North) there are a mart, an 
Achana image, a tower, groves of coconut 
and jackfruit, plantations and rice-fields, 
establishments, villages big and small. 


At the head where the city of Suk- 
hothai sleeps (South) there are temple 
cells occupied by venerable preceptors, a 
dam, groves of coconut and jackfruit, 
groves of mango and tamarind, upland 
springs. There dwells Phra Gaphung, the 
hill spirit, greater than all the spirits in 
this city. Any ruler of Sukhothai who- 
soever pays proper respect, makes proper 
offering, this land endures, this land is 
good. Whosoever of the rulers pays im- 
proper respect, makes improper offering, 
the hill spirit does not protect, is not 
placated, this land is lost. 


In 1214, year of the Great Snake, 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng, the ruler 
of Muang Sri Sachanalai-Sukhothai, having 
planted these sugar-palm trees for four- 
teen rice harvests, caused workmen to 
hew a stone slab to be placed in their 
midst. On the day of the new moon, 
eighth day of the waning moon, a chapter 
of venerable preceptors, elder monks and 
arch monks mount the stone slab and 
recite the Law unto the devout among 
the folk of the realm taking the Com- 
mandments. If it is not a day for such 
holy recital, Father King Ram Khamhaeng, 
ruler of Muang Sri Sachanal-ai-Sukhothai, 
mounts the stone slab and lets the com- 
mon folk of the realm, princes and nobles, 
all folk of the realm, administer the land 
in common. On the day of the new moon, 
on the day of the full moon, the King 
caparisons the white elephant, called 
Ruchasri, splendid in trappings and tassels, 
with gold for its ... right tusk. The King 
bestrides and goes forth to worship... at 


the Aranyik and then returns. 


One inscription is to be found in 
Muang Chaliang placed with the Holy 
Relics. Another inscription is to be found 
in the cave, known as Phra Ram Cave, 
on the bank of Samphai River. Still 
another inscription is to be found in 
Ratanadhara Cave. Amidst this grove of 
sugar-palm trees are built two pavilions, 
one called Phra Mas, the other called 
Buddha Sala. This stone slab is to be 
known as Manang-silabat. They are so 
set up as to be seen by all. 


Father King Ram Khamhaeng, begot- 
ten of Father King Sri Indradit, Lord of 
Muang Sri Sachanal-ai-Sukhothai, rules 
over the Ma, the Gao, the Lao and the 
Thai, region under the firmament of 
heaven ... the Thai of U and Khong 
owing him allegiance. In 1207, year of 
the Pig, the King caused the Holy Relics 
to be unearthed for all to see. He wor- 
shipped and administered to the Holy 
Relics for a month and six days, before 
he caused them to be interred in the 
heart of the city of Sri Sachanalai. Six 
rice harvests had passed before the Chedi 
built over them was completed. He built 
a stone wall around the Holy Relics and 
three rice harvests passed before it was 
done. 


Heretofore these strokes of Thai script 
were not. In 1205, year of the Goat, 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng did set his 
heart desire to these strokes of Thai 
writing and wrote them as such. Thus, 
these strokes of Thai writing have come 
about by the writing of the King Verily, 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng be the ruler 
and lord of all Thai. Verily, be he the 
preceptor instructing all Thai in the 
knowledge of true virtue and the law. 
Verily, of all manners of men in Muang 
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Thai, there is none as learned, none as 
courageous and brave, none as daring and 
strong. He can subdue a host of enemies. 
He rules over vast territories, with numer- 
ous elephants. Towards the sunrise, his 
domain stretches as far as Sra Luang, 
Song Kwa, Lumbachaisga, up to the bank 
of the Khong to Wiengchan, Wiengkham 
as the limit, towards the head-bed as far 
as khonthi, Phra Bang, Phrack, Suphana- 
bumi, Rojburi, Bejburi, Sridhamaraj, to 
the coast of the sea as the limit; towards 
the sunset as far as Muang Chod, Muang 
... Hongsawadi, to the sea as the limit; 
towards the foot-bed as far as Muang 
Phrae, Muang Man, Muang ... Muang 
Phlua, beyond the bank of the Khong, to 
Muang Chawa as the limit. He nurtures 
the children of the land, folk of the 
realm, equally in accordance with the law. 


1. Defining the issue 


A discussion to the inclination and 
ability of the speaker, develop a multitude 
of themes, because although the inscrip- 
tions are contained in only 124 lines, 
they deal with a multitude of subjects— 
history, wars, geography, laws, customs, 
government, economics, social develop- 
ment, town planning, philosophy, the 
Buddhist religion, the invention of the 
Thai alphabet, and many others, including 
spirit worship. 

The subject of spirit worship may 
seem immaterial to those not familiar with 
the Thai people. Therefore, I should like 
to deal with this first. In the inscriptions 
it is stated that, “At the head where the 
city of Sukhothai sleeps (the South), ... 
There dwells Phra Gaphung, the hill spirit, 
greater than all the spirits in this city. 
Any ruler of Sukhothai whosoever pays 
proper respect, makes proper offering, 


this land endures, this land is good. 
Whosoever of the rulers pays improper 
respect, makes improper offering, the hill 
spirit does not protect, is not placated, 
this land is lost.” Even though many 
parts of the stone inscriptions declare a 
faith in the Buddhist religion, there is 
nevertheless this admission of spirit wor- 
ship. When the Thais were in Yunnan 
long before the advent of Buddhism, 
animism was our habit. The habit became 
so ingrained that traces still stubbornly 
linger on even up to the present day. For 
instance, in Bangkok today, the Abode 
of the Father Spirit of the City stands 
opposite the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha. There, one may still pay proper 
respect, make proper offering. In any 
case, this part of the stone inscriptions 
cannot be dismissed as having no value. 
In fact, it has a very important bearing 
on the subject of government in those 
days. Ordinary people who attain great 
power, if not subjected to a greater power, 
nearly always develop megalomania or 
self-deification. However, Muang Suk- 
hothai was good, because even its ruler 
was humble before the power of spirits, 
thus preventing the eroding effect of 
absolute power. Though subject to no 
man, the ruler must still stand in judg- 
ment before the spirits and Thevas. Suk- 
hothai therefore possessed a good govern- 
ment, as shall later be seen. 


One may well wonder how the stone 
inscriptions managed to deal with so many 
subjects in a mere 124 short lines. The 
answer lies in the language of Father 
King Ram Khamhaeng, which is the pure 
original Thai, not the bastardized Thai 
of modern times. The Father King stated 
what he had to say briefly, but with 
touching depth. The language possessed 
a grandeur and simplicity with which 
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modern Thai, with its additions com- 
pounded from Pali and Sanskrit, cannot 
compete. The stone inscriptions begin 
simply, “I was begot by Sri Indradit upon 
the Lady Suang.” When compared to 
the language of later laws passed, for 
instance, in the reign of Phra Brom- 
trilokanat, one can see a vast difference. 
The preamble of a Royal Proclamation 
dating from that period ambles along thus. 
“To All, Peace and Plenty. On this Satur- 
day the 6th of waxing moon of the fifth 
month in the 720th Year of the Era, 
being the Year of the Rat in the Animist 
Calendar, Somdech Phra Chao Ramadhi- 
bodi, the Salvation of the three Firma- 
ments of the Grand Crown, heavenly born 
of purity in the Dynasty of Sunrise Kings, 
Buddha descent, majestically upholding 
the Ten Precepts of Kings, having ascended 
the Throne by royal line of succession 
and now ruling over all the land and 
people, being salvation unto them, does 
graciously sit in audience in the Throne 
Hall of Bunjarasingha, attended by the 
Prince of the Crown and the Prince Next 
in Line, likewise by Phya Egasataraj the 
High Commissioner, high officers of the 
Four Arms, the Inner and Outer Police, 
servants of the Interior, soldiers and 
civilians of the Left and Right, whereupon 
the following is given as law governing 
soldiers, civilians, men and women, priests 
and Brahmins, merchants and the general 
commonalty of the Realm, etc.” 


The above preamble makes little sense 
to a Thai lacking any knowledge of the 
Pali and Sanskrit languages, and the more 
that is said, the less sense it makes. The 
past 700 years, since the use of the Thai 


language, has produced no other Thai 
writing which affects me so much with 
its beauty as the part of the stone inscrip- 
tion in lines 18-19 that “Muang Sukhothai 
ne” de, ni nam” me pla, ni na me kaw. 
Chao muang bo ao chakob in prai” ! (The 
city of Sukhothai is good, in the waters 
are fish, in the field is rice. The ruler 
taxes not his people.) Apart from their 
inspiring beauty, the lines tell us of the 
economic state of Sukhothai and the 
system of taxation, the rule of which was 
directly contrary to democratic taxation 
in England as provided in King John’s 
Magna Carta, a subject which will be 
dealt with later. 


Much has already been written about 
the stone inscriptions of Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng in both Thai and foreign 
languages. Most of these documents can 
be read at the National Library and the 
Siam Society, so there is no need for me 
to go over the ground covered by them 
again, except insofar as necessary to 
provide a background for our defined 
issue. 


The issue I wish to develop is my 
personal opinion that the stone inscrip- 
tions of Ram Khamhaeng form the first 
Thai constitution, a historical document 
of no less importance than King John’s 
Magna Carta, also dating from the 13th 
century, which the English regard as their 
first constitution. 


2. Background 


According to the Treatise on Siamese 
Stelae, over 200 inscribed stone stelae 
have been excavated in Thailand, having 
been found in all parts of the country and 


1 A system of phonetic transliteration adopted from the author’s “Interpretative Transla- 


tions of Thai Poet.” 
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dating from different periods. Of this 
200 stelae, only 14-15 were found at 
Sukhothai, and the stela of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng is the first to use the 
Thai language, the others being variously 
inscribed in Sanskrit, Pali, Mon, and 
Khmer. The stela of Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng is therefore regarded as the 
primary stela. It was inscribed at a period 
when the Thais had only recently cast 
off the yoke of Khmer rule and is thus 
a political statement. All other stelae 
scrupulously avoided politics and dealt 
mainly with the building of temples. 
Perhaps their authors feared the coconut- 
in-mouth treatment. ? 


The History of the Four Kings, in the 
biography of King Mongkut, states that 
when this monarch visited Sukhothai in 
the north, he discovered a stone slab and 
two stelae, one inscribed with ancient 
Thai letters, the other with Khmer letters. 
The stone slab was held in superstitious 
awe by the populace, it being said that 
anyone who approached without showing 
proper respect nearly always became 
stricken with mysterious maladies. King 
Mongkut approached the stone slab but 
suffered no harm, owing to the aura of 
royal virtue. He thereupon commanded 
that the stone slab and stelae be trans- 
ported to the Capital. 


Not only did King Mongkut discover 
the primary Thai stela, but it is also 
accepted that he was the first scholar to 
realize its importance. He himself deci- 
phered the stone inscriptions of Ram 
Khamhaeng and interested foreign schol- 
ars in the results. From then on, his- 
torians and students of antiquities, both 


2 Unpleasant punishment meted out to people 
mouths shut. 


Thai and foreign, began the excavation 
and study of Thai stelae, adding well- 
evidenced facts to our knowledge of 
history and the ancient times. 


The stone inscriptions of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng do not state the date 
of inscription, but do mention, that in 
1205, the year of the Goat, which coin- 
cides with 1283 A.D., Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng had invented ‘“‘these strokes 
of Thai writing.” It is therefore presumed 
that the stelae had been inscribed to com- 
memorate the invention of these letters 
and is of contemporary date. 


However, historians still question 


Whether the inscriptions on our primary 


stela were completed during the reign of 
Ram Khamhaeng. In the first place, on 
side one of the stela, lines 1 to 18, from 
the words “I was begot by Sri Indradit” 
to the words “when my brother died, the 
realm entire passed to me” are in the 
first person. This does not appear in the 
following parts. In the second place, line 
18 uses the words “‘in the time of Father 
King Ram Khamhaeng,” similar to line 
11 which says, “during my father’s time, 
I administered to my fathers happiness.” 
The word “‘chua,”’ used in both instances, 
has connotations of the past tense, as 
though the latter part of the inscriptions 
were completed after the death of Ram 
Khamhaeng. Lastly, on side 4, from lines 
11 to 27, the character of the letters 
differ from the rest, being somewhat 
leaner. Some of the vowels had changes 
as well. 


According to Prince Damrong, Ram 
Khamhaeng succeeded to the throne in 
1277 A.D. and died in 1317 A.D. If it 
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were held that the inscription was com- 
pleted after his death, then our primary 
stela must date from after 1317 A.D., 
not 1283 A.D., which is the usual date 
cited. 


I cannot subscribe to the theory that 
the inscriptions were completed after 
Ram Khamhaeng’s death. It seems fairly 
certain that the stela was inscribed to 
commemorate the invention of Thai let- 
ters in 1283 A.D., and this gave Ram 
Khamhaeng 34 years to complete a stela 
measuring only 1.11 metres high with an 
inscription space of only 59 by 35 cen- 
timetres. The Father King was a man of 
action without too much patience. His 
Other achievements make the task of 
inscribing a mere 116 lines on a single 
stela in 34 years a relatively minor labour. 


As for the use of the first person in 
the beginning of the inscriptions and the 
third person in later parts, I can only 
assume the former to resemble a preamble 
not different from the Royal Proclama- 
tion of Phra Bromtrilokanat cited earlier, 
apart from the use of strong, simple 
words. This may well have been the 
customary practice. As for the word 
“chua,” used in “during my father’s time” 
and “in the time of Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng,” I am not at all certain that 
it denotes the past tense. A literal mean- 
ing would be “‘during the reign” of such 
and such a ruler, who may well have been 
alive at the time. Finally, the difference 
in letters and vowels is not surprising 
when one considers that the Thai alphabet 
had then only been recently invented. 
Besides, different inscribers may have 
been employed. 


Before proceeding to my main heading 
that the stela of Father King Ram Kham- 
haeng bears the first Thai constitution, 


I would like to say that of all political 
documents in the history of mankind, 
very few state the truth so honestly or 
pays so great a tribute to the country and 
its people as the stone inscriptions of 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng. Historical 
documents which announce a revolution 
overthrowing a previous government, such 
as the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in the 18th century or the Procla- 
mation of the People’s Committee of 
1932 here in Thailand, were all radical 
documents and are usually tinged with 
propaganda to sway the people in favour 
of the revolution. 


However, the stone inscriptions of 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng are unique 
in relation to such historical documents, 
because they were not inscribed at a time 
of revolution. Father King Ram Kham- 
haeng had succeeded to the throne in a 
peaceful manner. “When my brother died, 
the realm entire passed to me.” Further, 
during the reign of Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng, there was peace in the land, 
in the waters were fish, in the field was 
rice. ‘“‘Whoever wants to play, plays. 
Whoever wants to laugh, laughs, whoever 
wants to sing, sings.” The stone inscrip- 
tions are the spontaneous expression of a 
ruler’s faith and pleasure in his country 
and his people. The declarations of Father 
King Ram Khamhaeng are not those of a 
revolutionary, nor confessions forced 
upon a ruler by his nobles and commoners 
like King John’s Magna Carta, but are 
declarations of liberties freely and gladly 
given in affection from a Father King to 
his children people. I have seen no other 
historical document like this. 


Moreover, the stela of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng deals with facts, not 
legends or tales full of miraculous hap- 
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penings. The statement made 700 years 
ago that ‘Muang Sukhothai is good. In 
the waters are fish, in the field is rice” 
holds true today. The waters of Kaeng 
Luang in front of Sukhothai attract fisher- 
men, not only from Sukhothai, but from 
all the surrounding country. The country 
surrounding Sukhothai is hilly and com- 
posed of sand and stones, but the fields 
of Sukhothai itself are rich and arable. 
The edifices and Buddha images men- 
tioned in the stone inscriptions still stand 
in Sukhothai and the spring of clear water 
“as good to drink as the khong waters 
in the dry season” still runs sweet. Thus 
the stone inscriptions bear no false wit- 
ness. Even the passages praising the Father 
King do not exaggerate the man’s achieve- 
ments. 


If one still doubts the honesty or 
veracity of the stone inscriptions, then 
there is the fact that the stela was of 
durable stone and was implanted in the 
centre of the city where it could be seen 
and read by all. No document of propa- 
ganda could long stand such public ex- 
posure without earning public contempt 
and ridicule. The democratic philosophy 
of President Lincoln that politicians may 
fool the people some of the time, but 
not all the time, was known long ago in 
Sukhothai. Another stela bears the in- 
scription: “Any ruler who rules in right 
Shall rule lasting long. Any ruler who 
rules not in right shall rule not, last not, 
long.” 


Before taking up the issue, I would 
like to digress for a while and discuss the 
importance of the Munang-silabat. From 
old documents, particularly those dating 
from the reign of King Mongkut, it seems 
that historians and archaeologists paid 
more attention to the Manang-silabat than 


the stela. When King Mongkut went to 
Sukhothai, he discovered that the people 
there went in superstitious fear of the 
stone slab and dared not go near it. They 
talked of mysterious maladies which 
struck the irreverent. 


An interesting fact is that the people 
of Sukhothai were in the habit of using 
stones from ancient ruins as whetstones. 
Sometimes they mixed the powdered 
stone with medicines. It is said, for 
instance, that the famed earth-diving 
Khmer, made of a kind of black stone, 
used to protrude head and shoulders 
above the ground. Now nothing remains 
of it except the head, which fortunately 
broke off and was taken to be kept in 
a shrine in front of the city Hall. The 
people chipped pieces off the rest to grind 
into medicines, which then tasted deli- 
cious and believed to be most efficacious. 
Such was its popularity as a curative that 
only a sign indicates the site of this 
ancient status. However, the Manang- 
silabat was the only stone which the 
people left strictly alone. This stone slab 
was found at the mound “Nern Prasad” 
between Wat Maha Thai and Trapang 
pond. A mound, similar to the base of 
the Royal Throne in the Grand Palace, 
rose in the middle of Nern Prasad. This 
mound remains today, and it was here 
that the primary stela was discovered. 


According to the stone inscriptions, 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng caused the 
stone slab, called Manang-silabat, to be 
hewn so that venerable monks and precep- 
tors could mount it and recite the Holy 
Law “unto the devout among the folk 
of the realm taking the Commandments.” 
However, if it were not a day for such 
recital, “Father King Ram Khamhaeng 
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mounts the stone slab and lets the com- 
mon folk of the realm, princes and nobles, 
all folk of the realm, administer the land 
in common.” According to the inscrip- 
tions, the stone slab was placed in the 
centre of a grove of palms planted ‘“‘four- 
teen rice harvests” previously. Of course, 
these palms have long since disappeared. 


Later documents state that King 
Mongkut commanded the Manang-silabat 
to be placed in the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha from whence it was removed, in 
the reign of Rama VI, to be placed under 
the royal Umbrella in the Dusit Grand 
Palace. In the reign of Rama VII, His 
Majesty ordered the stone to be moved 
once again to the Anantasmagom Palace. 
It is generally understood that the stone 
slab has remained at the Anantasmagom 
Palace ever since. However, according to 
the. account given by a Palace official, 
who heard it from Nai Perm, the maker 
of the Royal Umbrella over the stone 
slab, the Manang-silabat at the Anan- 
tasmagom Palace is only a copy. The 
original has been preserved as a national 
treasure in a safer place. I cannot vouch 
for the truth in this matter because I have 
never seen the original slab and have not 
talked to Nai Perm, however, whether 
original or copy, it seems significant that 
His Majesty King Rama VII ordered the 
slab to be placed in the Anantasmagom 
Palace which, after the revolution, was 
converted into the National Assembly of 
of the People’s Representatives. Thus 
Manang-silabat has once more been set 
up before the representatives of the Thai 
people and so it remains to this day. The 
statement in the inscriptions that Father 
King Ram Khamhaeng mounted this very 
same Manang-silabat and let the folk of 
the realm administer the land in common 
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strikes me as prophetic, for in this demo- 
cratic era, the Manang-silabat again ap- 
pears in the midst of the representatives 
of the Thai people. Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng who nurtured the children of 
the land, folk of the realm, equally in 
accordance with the law, sat on this stone 
slab which remains an only historic object 
to remind us of his great affection and 
kindliness to his people. Manang-silabat 
is the only national treasure to have borne 
intimate contact with the great Thai King, 
a king who out of paternal love, granted 
the Thai people their first constitution. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that 
Manang-silabat was once regarded as more 
important than the stela, and perhaps for 
this reason the people of Sukhothai who 
dared show disrespect suffered mysterious 
maladies. It is interesting to note that 
when Anantasmagom Palace was built and 
King Rama V gave it this name meaning 
Grand Assembly, the intention was to 
use it as a grand reception hall for visiting 
foreign dignitaries. Probably no one gave 
thought that this same hall would become 
the meeting place of the representatives 
of the Thai people. Having made by 
digression, | now come to the main topic, 
why I consider the stela of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng to be the first Thai 
constitution. 


3. The first Thai constitution 


When one speaks of a constitution or 
a document of government, it is usually 
understood today that one refers to a 
document recognising the sovereignty of 
the people, with guarantees of funda- 
mental liberties and provisions separating 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. However, a document dating 
from 1283 A.D. cannot be expected to 
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take the same form as modern constitu- 
tions. Even modern constitutions vary 
greatly from one another. England, which 
is regarded as the Mother of Parliaments, 
does not have a written constitution but 
relies on scattered statutes and constitu- 
tional conventions. Therefore, perhaps it 
is best to define our understanding of the 
meaning of a constitution. I understand 
it to be a document for the government 
of a state, with characteristics of a social 
contract. It is the supreme law confining 
the ruling powers within the limits it 
imposes, and it is in this last respect that 
a constitutional government differs from 
absolute monarchy under which the ruler 
rules as he pleases without being subject 
to the rule of law. 


The stone inscriptions of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng do not of course declare 
any intention of being a constitution. The 
practice of naming laws is a contemporary 
practice. All the laws of Ayudhya and 
earlier were nameless, and such names as 
“The Royal Criminal Law” and the “Laws 
of Family and Inheritance”? were given 
to them later by lawyers. The test, there- 
fore, is whether the stone incriptions form 
a social contract. Magna Carta, which the 
English regard as their first constitutional 
law, does not declare itself to be a con- 
stitution. However, it contains provisions 
binding upon the ruler, e.g., no additional 
taxation without general consent. King 
John was in the habit of milking taxes 
Out of his subjects and Magna Carta 
limited the royal prerogative. King Ram 
Khamhaeng on the other hand, did not 
abuse his powers but freely guaranteed 
his subjects their liberties. The terms in 
the stone inscriptions are not therefore 
SO peremptory as in Magna Carta. 


Nevertheless, the stela is a social con- 


tract. The ruler declares that he “taxes 
not his people.” Whoever plants groves 
of betel and groves of areca, “unto him 
Shall they belong? and his heritage ‘‘all 
are entrusted to his children.” Finally, 
on government, it declares that ‘‘all folk 
of the realm administer the land in com- 
mon.” This stela was “so set up as to 
be seen by all.” The Father King had 
a reputation for keeping his word, and 
these public declarations were as binding 
upon him as Magna Carta was upon King 
John. Therefore, if Magna Carta can be 
regarded as the first constitution of Eng- 
land, then there is no reason why we 
cannot likewise consider the stela of 
Father King Ram Khamhaeng the first 
Thai constitution. 


Lawyers may object that laws must 
normally have sanctions or means of 
enforcement in order to be laws, e.g., the 
criminal law prohibits wrongdoing and 
must provide for punishment upon viola- 
tion. Even King John’s constitution pro- 
vided sanctions. Twenty-five barons could 
be elected thereunder to enforce its provi- 
sions. It is therefore a matter for thought 
that the stone inscriptions of Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng did not provide for 
sanctions and could not, for this reason, 
be regarded as a constitution. However, 
the important point is that Magna Carta 
had to provide for sanctions because it 
was necessary to protect the people’s 
rights. But in Sukhothai, the King ruled 
as father of his country, treating the 
people as though they were his natural 
children. Therefore, since he did not 
abuse his powers, it was not necessary to 
Protect the people’s rights. Moreover, in 
the time of Father King Ram Khamhaeng, 
sovereign power was given to the people 
who administered the land in common. 
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Thus no sanctions were required. In fact, 
the stone inscriptions can be regarded as 
the true precursor of modern constitu- 
tions which do not provide sanctions, 
except for the understanding that viola- 
tions of constitutional rights may ulti- 
mately be remedied by political means. 


Another point for consideration is 
that when constitutionalists talk about 
liberties under a constitution, they like 
to impose conditions according to modern 
prevailing circumstances. Thus, not only 
are property rights protected, but also 
rights to express opinions in writing and 
rights of association, to establish political 
parties. When one looks back 700 years 
to the Sukhothai period, one sees that in 
those days people did not write books, 
nor did they form political parties. There- 
fore such liberties as required by modern 
constitutionalists would have been super- 
fluous, and their absence from the stone 
inscriptions of Father King Ram Kham- 
haeng cannot invalidate the constitutional 
nature of the stone inscriptions. 


Nor can one expect the stone inscrip- 
tions to declare equality in the status of 
all men, because Sukhothai was period 
when a newly formed State was being 
constructed. Under the governmental sys- 
tems of surrounding States, the Khmer, 
Burma the Mon, India and China, there 
had to be an aristocratic ruler. It is 
astonishing, therefore, to find the stone 
inscriptions defying the conventions of 


the period by establishing a paternal sys- 
tem of government which differed from 
all other systems then prevailing. More 
astonishing still is the statement in the 
stone inscriptions that all men are equal 
under the law, for the ruler must “nurture 
the children of the land, folk of the realm, 
equally in accordance with the law.” 


A constitution which may seem com- 
plete now may, a hundred years hence, 
seem utterly inadequate. With the advance 
of science and society, constitutional 
needs may easily change. If men in the 
future were to regard our constitutions 
as inadequate, we would surely disagree. 
The point is, the rights and liberties 
cherished by the people of Sukhothai 
were completely guaranteed in the stone 
inscriptions of Father King Ram Kham- 
haeng, that is to say, property rights, 
rights of inheritance, and rights to pursue 
happiness, to seek justice equally under 
the law. Even the right to self-government 
was included. And these were guaranteed 
unconditionally by Father King Ram 
Khamhaeng. In this respect, the stone 
inscriptions serve as England’s Magna 
Carta. 


Given the above meaning of a con- 
stitution, I therefore regard Father King 
Ram Khamhaeng’s stone inscriptions as 
the first Thai constitution, no different 
from King John’s Magna Carta which the 
English regard as the first constitution of 
England. (to be continued) 
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The large cradles in which Japanese 
culture has been brought up since ancient 
times are, needless to say, Confucianism 
and Buddhism. There are temples for 
Buddhism to propagate its doctrines; for 
Confucianism there are no such temples 
at all Some may suggest a temple of 
Confucius at Yushima in Tokyo (Yushima 
Seido), but actually it exists almost as a 
historical site. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Confucianism perished in Japan. 
On the contrary, it was completely digest- 
ed by the Japanese and became their 
flesh and blood. The best evidence of 
this is the Imperial Rescript on Education 
in Meiji Japan. The Imperial Rescript on 
Education was promulgated just when 
the Japanese intellectual world was threat- 
ened with commotion, and the guiding 
principle of education was enthusiastically 
sought for, and it undoubtedly embodied 
the fundamental spirit of Japanese educa- 
tion in pre-war Japan. This Imperial 
Rescript may be made the target of 
various criticisms if viewed from the con- 
temporary standpoint, but it was an 
amalgamation of the idea of the Imperial 


Way (kKodoshugi) peculiar to Japan and 
the Confucian morals which are universal 
to mankind. This is the reason why Con- 
fucian canons were said to be the best 
commentaries on the Imperial Rescript 
in pre-war Japan. This fact alone is 
enough to lead us to conclude that Con- 
fucianism was completely assimilated into 
the thought and morals of the Japanese. 
This also reminds us of what we who use 
a specific writing method of mixed Chi- 
nese characters (kanji) and the Japanese 
kana syllabary are apt to forget, namely, 
that kanji are originally Chinese letters. 


I think due attention should be paid 
to the fact that the mixed writing of 
kanji and kana are used in Japan, because 
it shows the characteristic of Japanese 
culture to assimilate a foreign culture and 
successfully put it to practical use. As is 
generally known, kana were invented, 
based on kanji. Kana are phonetic sym- 
bols and in that sense they are the same 
as an alphabet, while Chinese ideographs 
which can express one meaning by one 
word are unique oriental inventions with- 
out parallel in the world. Ideographs and 
phonetic symbols have their respective 
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characteristics. Phonetic symbols are easy 
to learn and are convenient in that they 
can be spelled as they are pronounced. 
Differently from ideographs, however, 
they are unable to express clearly and 
intuitively one systematic meaning in only 
one or two words. Western countries have 
invented abbreviations such as ILO and 
NATO instead of spelling out the full 
names of the various associations, con- 
ferences and the like. Recently, however, 
they seem to be confused and bothered 
by those increasing numerous abbrevia- 
tions. If we employ Chinese characters, 
such names could be indicated in a few 
words more simply and distinguishably. 
Kana, if employed in newspapers, or for 
superimposition on TV films, would be 
very inconvenient for our busy daily life, 
taking too much space and yet being hard 
to follow. One glance at a Chinese char- 
acter is enough to know what it means. 
We fully realize this convenience. Japa- 
nese is a language which makes the best 
use of the characteristics of both phonetic 
symbols and ideographic expressions. In 
Other words, Japanese combines the char- 
acteristic of kana, phonetic symbols like 
Western letters, with that of ideographs, 
which are unique Oriental inventions. In 
this sense we may say that the merits of 
Eastern and Western cultures are success- 
fully unified in one language—Japanese. 
Recognizing such merits of our national 
language, I can hardly understand why 


there once were absurd campaigns advo- 
cating the complete Romanization of 
Japanese or the exclusive adoption of 
kana. 


As we have seen above, Chinese char- 
acters play an important role in the 
Japanese language. Just like this, Con- 
fucianism influences the thought and 
morals of the Japanese as a working 
philosophy. The problem is that most of 
us are unaware of it. 


II 


What then is Confucianism? Western 
people regard Confucianism, together with 
Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedanism 
and Hinduism, as one of the five major 
religions in the world. Is it sure that 
Confucianism is a religion? Confucianism 
is not a religion in the sense that it neither 
believes in any particular god nor Buddha 
nor advocates the existence of life after 
death like Heaven and Hell, nor maintains 
churches or temples. Confucianism is a 
kind of moral teaching and it originally 
had the character of an ethical movement 
begun by people who sympathized with 
the teaching of Confucius. In other words, 
it was a movement aiming at moral re- 
construction by a group of persons who 
regarded the thought and personality of 
Confucius as a model of what men ought 
to follow.! This does not mean, however, 
that Confucianism has no religious ele- 
ments in it. The fact is that it believes 


1 As for the statement that Confucianism is not a religion, and that it has a characteristic 
as an ethical movement, and furthermore as for the merits and demerits of Confucianism, 
refer to “Jukyo no Chosho Tansho”’ (f # ™ H jdt i pk , Merits and Demerits of Confucian- 
ism) attached to Inoue Tetsujiro (++ Lt - Ji): Nippon Shushigaku-ha no Tetsugaku 
(E AA FIRM H A, Philosophy of the Japanese Chu Hsi School). There are some dif- 
ferences between Confucianism as the original teaching of Confucius, and Confucianism 
as expounded in later ages. I shall mention later the differences between Confucianism 
as a state cult, Confucianism as a thought, and Confucianism as religious rites, as well 


as a mode of life. 
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in the existence of the souls of one’s 
ancestors and performs memorial rites in 
honor of them. Accordingly, Confucian 
rites are observed in performing funerals 


or celebrating a mass for the repose of | 


the souls of one’s forefathers. As a good 
example of this, Korean Confucianism 
had, in my view, something that might 
be called “‘funeral ceremony Confucian- 
ism,” or “Confucianism solely for me- 
morial services in honor of Confucius and 
one’s ancestors.” Confucianism also be- 
lieves in the existence of gods in Heaven 
and Earth, and worships especially Tien 
(K), their supreme god. These two major 
religious factors, i.e., belief in ancestral 
spirits, and worship of tien, are the 
Chinese people’s beliefs since ancient 
times, and they are expounded in Con- 
fucian canons. What should come to our 
notice is that Confucius himself ethically 
purified these folk-beliefs so that supersti- 
tious and magical elements might be 
excluded. 


Confucius said, “I would not discuss 
prodigies, prowess, lawlessness or the 
supernatural.” He explains that it is not 
with the sense of fear toward the curse of 
one’s ancestral spirits, nor with the desire 
to gain happiness from them, but with 
the sense of gratitude toward them as 
the origin of our life, that one performs 
memorial rites for one’s ancestors. He 
expresses the meaning of the above as 
“HA BL Ka’ (to repay one’s ancestors and 
Heaven and Earth for their favors). Con- 
fucius also says, “While respecting the 
spirits, one should keep away from them.”’ 
In this case, the spirits mean the souls of 
ancestors, and the meaning of his saying 
is that while respecting the spirits of one’s 
ancestors, one should not be over-familiar 
with them with the purpose of obtaining 


happiness from them. When Tze-lu (+ %& ), 
a disciple of Confucius, once asked his 
duty to the spirits, the Master replied, 
“When still unable to do your duty to 
men, how can you do your duty to the 
spirits? ” He emphasized the importance 
of doing duty to humans. And when Tze- 
lu asked about the world after death the 
Master answered, “Not yet understanding 
life, how can you understand death? ” 
From such comments, it is-clear that 
Confucius’ realistic teaching is based on 
secularism and that he purified ancient 
Chinese magical and superstitious folk- 
beliefs. 


Chinese people believed in T’ien Ti 
(K) as the supreme god since the end 
of the Yin and the beginning of the Chou. 
T’ien Ti was believed to preside over man’s 
destiny, namely, good and ill luck, fortune 
and misfortune, and to appoint the most 
virtuous man as T’ien-tze (emperor) in 
order to make him act for the will of 
Heaven. T’ien Ti was thus the supreme 
god governing politics as well as human 
life. It seems that Confucius believed in 
this celestial god after making it the target 
of ethical purification. T’ien, in which 
Confucius believed thus, seems to have 
been the god of the supreme ultimate of 
life and also the god who gives men moral 
duties and missions. When Confucius 
went on a pilgrimage throughout the 
country in his later years in an attempt 
to build an ideal society, he happened 
to be involved in an incident and was 
about to be killed by a man named Huan 
Tui (#4) who mistook Confucius for 
another person. At that moment Con- 
fucius uttered, “Heaven produced the 
virtue that is in me. Huan T’ui—what 
can he do to me?” On the occasion of 
another incident he encountered, he said 
with strong confidence, “‘Since King Wen 
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is no longer alive, does not this culture 
(Wen, x ) rest with me? If Heaven were 
going to destroy this culture, a later 
mortal like me could not have gained such 
a close association with it. Since Heaven 
has not yet destroyed this culture, what 
can the men of K’uang (IË ) do to me? ” 


Confucius said, “At fifty, I under- 
stood the Will of Heaven.” These words 
were said in the context of his well-known 
saying “At fifteen I set my mind upon 
learning. At thirty, I stood firm. At 
forty, I was free from doubts. At fifty, 
I understood the Will of Heaven. At sixty, 
my ear was an obedient organ for the 
reception of truth. At seventy, I could 
follow what my heart desired, without 
transgressing what was right.” Generally, 
anyone who has become fifty years old 
feels the limit of human life and comes 
to know his limitations. In the case of 
Confucius, we may suppose that to know 
his limitations awakened his mission con- 
sciousness of what he should do actively 
in his later life, because after fifty, Con- 
fucius devoted himself to the task of 
realizing an ideal state. Confucius also 
said, “The superior man stands in awe of 
the ordinances of Heaven. He stands in 
awe of great men. He stands in awe of 
the words of sages,” and he further said, 
“Without recognizing the ordinances of 
Heaven, it is impossible to be a superior 
man.” These words show that he deeply 


believed in the gods of Heaven.” It then 
is evident that Confucius’ self-sacrificing 
social activities and moral courage were 
derived from his unshaken belief in Heav- 
en. Confucius, who kept such worship 
of Heaven deep in his heart, did not 
advocate it explicitly as the teaching of 
primary importance. In his teaching he 
emphasized filial piety (hsiao, # ), sinceri- 
ty (chung, ‘&) and benevolence (shu, 48 ). 
He said, “Do not do to others as you 
would not wish done to yourself.” He 
preached that one should restrain one’s 
selfishness, observe propriety (li, # ) that’ 
is the rule of the world, and practise what 
he calls “w C4 #@” (self-control and ob- 
servance of propriety). In short, what he 
emphasized were daily ethics and morals. 
Herein lies the important character of 
Confucius’ teaching. 


Confucius preached plain daily ethics, 
but at the same time his teaching was 
based on his lofty ideals. He preached 
that one should perfect oneself by devel- 
oping a heart of filial piety, sincerity and 
benevolence and thus reform the world. 
In other words, “4% E ig A” (to cultivate 
Oneself and thereby guide others) was, in 
his concept, the mission as well as the 
way of humans. His words like “If a 
man in the morning hears the right way, 
he may die in the evening without regret,” 
or “The determined scholar and the man 
of virtue will even sacrifice their lives to 


2 Confucius’ saying “‘At fifty, I understood the Will of Heaven” does not mean that 
Confucius realized his fate at fifty. Its meaning is that he realized his mission given by 
Heaven. This is expounded in such works as Uno Tetsuto (‘* $f #7 A): Shina Tetsugakushi 
Kowa( x H tf 4} E è$ af, Lectures on the History of Chinese Philosophy) and Jugakushi 
(Jo) (fii 4% (1), History of Confucianism, Vol. I) including Hattori Unokichi (fk # + 
4%): Koshi oyobi Koshikyo (4. x iL-f#, Confucius and His Teaching) and Jugaku 
Rinri Gairon (fi *# {ni PL se, Introduction to Confucian Ethics), As a more recent work, 
refer to Tokyo Daigaku Chugoku Tetsugaku Kenkyushitsu-hen: Chugoku no Shisoka 


(EEA G | 
University of Tokyo (ed.): Chinese Thinkers) 
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preserve their virtue complete,” clearly 
indicate that he gave primary importance 
to seli-perfection and reformation of so- 
ciety rather than to life itself which men 
value most.~ Cherishing such a lofty ideal 
and believing in Heaven secretly, he 
preached plain and realistic daily morals. 
Therefore, Lun-yu (The Analects of Con- 
fucius) does not have a religious colour. 
In this sense, it presents the possibility to 
be harmonized with any kind of religion 
in the world. The Analects is a book in 
Which even Buddhists and Christians may 
find some truth. Voltaire is said to have 
hung pictures of Confucius and Jesus 
Christ in his study and prayed to them 
every day.4 Pious authoress Pearl Buck 
was quoted to have said that what one 
should learn from the East is the spirit 
of Confucius. I know that even among 
Christian missionaries there are some who 
deliver lectures, using the Analects to- 
gether with the Bible. Needless to say, 
Buddhist priests have given lectures on 
the Analects. These facts lead me to a 
bold supposition that should the world 
be unified into one in the future, the 
Classic which would first be selected 
unanimously and valued by all the re- 
ligious sects in the world might be the 
Analects of Confucius. 


Besides the above, let us consider 
more of the characteristic features of Con- 
fucius’ teaching. 

(1) Confucius avoided extremes in his 
teaching as well reflected in his words 
‘Perfect is the virtue which is according 


to the Constant Mean!” and “To go 
beyond is as wrong as to fall short.” In 
the Mencius there is a line teaching that 
“Chung-ni ({/é, Confucius’ cognomen) 
never does things extreme.” 


(2) Confucius’ teaching is compatible 
with economy and politics. Most of the 
existing religions tell us that search for 
riches is an obstacle to religious faith. 
Confucius said, however, “If the search 
for riches is sure to be successful, though 
I should become a groom with whip in 
hand to get them, I’ll do so.” And he 
further said, “When a country is well- 
governed, poverty and a mean condition 
are things to be ashamed of.” Confucius’ 
teaching did not aim at establishing a 
religious kingdom. It also had nothing 
to do with the discussion that priests who 
preach Buddhist doctrines need not pay 
homage to kings. Confucius preached 
that emperors and political leaders should 
be sages or wise men or at least men of 
virtue with a philosophical mind, so, it is 
rather natural that his teaching does not 
collide against politics. 


(3) The life of Confucius can be a 
good textbook for everyone. Renouncing 
the world after discarding parents, wife 
and children as Sakyamuni did, and being 
crucified like Christ, would be hard for 
anyone to follow. In the case of Con- 
fucius, however, even an ordinary person 
can model himself after his life. 


While enumerating various merits of 
Confucius’ teaching, we may point out 


3 Watsuji Tetsuo (i it tf 4): Koshi (4L +, Confucius) 
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Kamimura Kiyonobu (Ł #1 ii 4€): Doitsu Bungaku to Toyo (K4 Y x% Ł % iY, German 
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its defects. For example, Confucius 
preached ‘vertical’ morals, but he seldom 
preached ‘horizontal’ ones. It is often 
pointed out that his teaching lacks scien- 
tific knowledge and is tainted with the 
sense of class discrimination. Considering 
that his teaching was based on the oldest 
thought ever possessed by mankind, how- 
ever, such defects can be regarded as 
unavoidable. Anyway, the name of eternal 
teacher for mankind sits well with Con- 
fucius, and the Analects which recorded 
his words and deeds should duly be called 
the imperishable classic of mankind. Even 
today, the Analects encourages our spirit 
and provides us with guiding principles in 
our life. The more we enrich our ex- 
perience in our life, the more we can 
appreciate the content of the Analects. 
The Analects is also a classic gemed with 
pithy sayings. From a literary point of 
view we may say that the Analects deserve 
credit for being called the oldest but 
highest literary work left to us. 


Il 


Ancient Japan did not have letters. 
Although she had her own language, gods 
to believe in, excellent songs, tales and 
senmyo (Imperial edicts), she had not 
invented her own letters, yet. In such a 
situation, the Analects of Confucius was 
for the first time brought to Japan. This 
was indeed a very fortunate event for 
Japan, for through the Analects Japanese 
people learned letters, morals, and the 
principles and rules by which to maintain 
the order of a family, a society, and a 
state. To give one example, the custom 
to take good care of the aged and parents 
is believed to have prevailed among the 
Japanese as a farming people. This was 
not always the case with hunting peoples. 
Japanese people did not know, however, 
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that such a moral virtue could be termed 
hsiao (#), nor did they know how im- 
portant the moral virtue Asiao is in main- 
taining not only the order of a family 
but also the order of a society and a 
state. They did not know the social 
implications of memorial rites to be per- 
formed in honor of one’s ancestors. They 
did not realize that filial piety is the most 
familiar and important virtue by which 
to cultivate children’s moral sense and 
that further development of a heart of 
filial piety will eventually lead to the 
highest human virtue, ‘benevolence.’ By 
learning from the Analects, they at last 
were able to know not only the word 
hsiao but also its educational, social, and 
ethical meanings. The Analects of Con- 
fucius is indeed an important classic for 
us Japanese in the sense that it served 
as the origin of Japanese letters and 
provided us with the basis from which we 
developed ethical and educational prin- 
ciples. 


Japan came in touch with this magnif- 
icent classic when she was still in an 
intellectually underdeveloped state, and 
learning much from it, she consolidated 
the groundwork of nation-building. When 
the groundwork neared completion, Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Japan. Bud- 
dhism is a religion, the characteristic 
feature of which lies in its teaching of 
the salvation of the human spirit by faith 
in Buddha. If Buddhism had been in- 
troduced into Japan earlier than Con- 
fucianism, alien faith in Buddha might 
have collided against the belief in kami 
(gods) native to Japan, causing political 
as well as religious disorder probably far 
more serious than the rebellion of Soga- 
no-Umako (592). Or, as is seen in India 
and some East Asian countries, the priest- 
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hood might have monopolized the posi- 
tion of the highest social stratum and 
might have proved themselves to be an 
obstacle to progress in culture. Fortunate- 
ly, such cases did not happen in Japan, 
and under the perfect harmony between 
Confucianism and Buddhism Shotoku 
Taishi (574-622) took the initiative in 
promoting nation-building. Shotoku Taishi 
attempted to establish an ideal state under 
Which Confucianism and Buddhism would 
coexist peacefully—a state which had not 
been realized yet either in China or in 
Korea. This spirit of political ethics is 
well expressed in the code of seventeen 
articles of government (Jushichijo-no-Ken- 
po) which he issued in 604. 


Soon after this, Japan carried out the 
so-called Taika Reforms, after the institu- 
tion known as the J/u-ling (íE 4) system 
of T’ang China, and thus established a 
peaceful, unified state which was long 
yearned after by people in later ages. It 
seems that Japanese people of those days 
made sincere efforts to emulate the spirit 
of Confucianism and Buddhism in politics. 
For example, they abolished the big 
landowning monopoly of the aristocrats 
and powerful clans, and established the 
principle of equal land distribution, with 
the exception of proportional allotments 
in small quantity, and enforced the sys- 
tematic allotment of land to cultivators 
known as kubunden. This was the practi- 
cal observance of Buddhist thought that 


men are all equal before Buddha, and 
the spirit of the Analects that “‘rulers 
of States and chiefs of families are not 
troubled lest their people should be few, 
but are troubled lest they should not 
keep their several places.” As another 
example to show such a benevolent spirit, 
we can point out the fact that since the 
Konin era (810—823), the abolishment 
of capital punishment continued for three 
hundred and thirty odd years. Archaeo- 
logical studies tell us that with that time 
as a turning-point, the great tumuli (kofun) 
in the keyhole (zenpo-koen) form disap- 
peared and small simple-shaped tombs 
came to appear.” These facts may be 
regarded as the results of the Japanese 
political leaders’ efforts to realize benevo- 
lent government. Since the Taika Re- 
forms, Confucian canons were valued as 
the textbooks at colleges (daigaku), the 
institutes for training government officials. 
But Confucianism seems to have lost 
gradually its influence upon and appeal 
to the public, because, as compared with 
Buddhism, it lacks a profound philosophy 
for advocating the salvation of the human 
soul and it also does not have such music, 
art and architecture as appeal to human 
emotion. In contrast to this, Buddhism 
came to flourish, taking hold of the hearts 
of aristocrats and the common people as 
well. Confucianism thus appeared to be 
completely overshadowed by Buddhism. 


(to be continued) 
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Subjectivity of Korean Culture 


Hi Seung Lee 
(FER) 


I. SUBJECTIVITY OF CULTURE 


Though there are many criteria by 
which man is distinguished from other 
animals, whether or not to have culture 
may be said to be one of the most con- 
spicuous criteria in distinguishing man 
from other animals. Therefore, regard- 
less of what nation or what level of cul- 
ture, it is true that insomuch as man is 
man, he creates and enjoys culture more 
or less. As there is what is called individu- 
ality, so a nation has an idiosyncracy of 
its own. And the more markedly dis- 
tinguishable the idiosyncracy of a nation, 
the more singular its culture. Therefore, 
cultural singularity means the creativeness 
of a nation and at the same time, the 
subjectivity of such culture necessarily 
becomes clear. For instance, stone culture 
of ancient Egypt and marble sculpture 
of Greece should be considered to be a 
powerful reflection of the national traits 
of their creators, the Egyptians and 
Greeks. While these nations were enjoying 
their unique cultures, they were leading 
but not following or led by cultures of 
other peoples. 
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Then, what is meant by cultural sin- 
gularity? The writer considers that cul- 
tural singularity may be explained from 
phenomenal and spiritual angles. When 
we say a cultural product is colossal, 
magnificent, exquisite, deft or delicate, 
we refer to its phenomenal aspect; and 
when that which comes out of these 
attributes just like a radiant aureole stimu- 
lates our senses and imbues us with an 
impression, we say the spiritual aspect 
of such cultural product is intelligibly 
transparent. 


In short, when we speak of the value 
of a culture, it may be said, the value 
is judged in these two respects. When 
some cultural goods is well harmonized 
in phenomenon and powerfully lively in 
spirit, it may be said to be a most valuable 
cultural product. In the light of this, 
therefore, the subjectivity of a national 
culture is a phenomenal creativeness and 
a spiritual peculiarity. The more markedly 
distinct and clear these two respects of a 
culture, the more solid and sound its 
subjectivity. 
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Il. CREATIVE CULTURE AND 
ALIEN CULTURE 


If nations scattered on the earth had 
led their lives in their own static and 
unchanged confines and conducted their 
activities within these confines without 
any contacts whatsoever with outside 
peoples, national cultures that survived to 
the present would have been by far more 
varied and different. All nations, how- 
ever, have not conducted their lives within 
certain fixed confines but some of them 
moved and were scattered. Even if some 
nations have stuck to, and continue to 
live in, certain areas, it is true, they have 
had contacts with other peoples, so that, 
with outflow and inflow of cultures, their 
cultural originality has become degener- 
ated a great deal. In relation to this, it 
cannot be denied that, upon close ex- 
amination of cultures of nations, they 
contain cultures of their own creation and 
elements of alien cultures ‘‘borrowed”’ 
from other peoples, almost without exep- 
tion. 


And which of “one’s own” and “al- 
ien” in the culture of a nation is dominant 
depends upon the capability of the people 
concerned. Here by the capability of a 
nation is meant, speaking broadly, the 
ability of the nation concerned to create 
its own history. As history is the com- 
prehensive result of man’s life, its contents 
are complex and varied and contain 
various elements, but the most important 
of all these may be said to be political 
and cultural aspects. For man is a cultural 
as well as a political animal. And as 
politics and culture are not homogeneous 
and do not necessarily go side by side, a 
politically superior people is not always 
a culturally superior people, and a politi- 
cally inferior people not a culturally 


inferior One. 


On the other hand, however, it is a 
historically well-proven fact that neither 
a politically inferior people is thoroughly 
superior in culture nor a culturally inferior 
nation can excel others in politics alone. 
For what forms a single cultural block 
either coincides in general with a state 
unit or has developed with the state as a 
standard basis. Ability of cultural crea- 
tion is closely related with political capa- 
bility, and still cultural propagation has 
depended much on political influence. 
This is more true of the ancient times 
when means of communications and trans- 
portation were not so developed as they 
are now. 


In the old-time Orient, Chinese culture 
had infiltrated widely the peoples on the 
bordering areas and the Roman culture 
had spread over the whole European 
region; it cannot be denied that powerful 
political influence was behind the wide- 
spread propagation of these cultures. 
Thus, it has been a general tendency in 
all ages and countries that cultures created 
in advanced countries have followed into 
backward nations. And it has become a 
principle that culture, just as water, flows 
from the higher down to lower level. This 
is, however, not without exceptions. It 
sometimes happens that the culture of a 
nation with a lower cultural level flows 
into a nation with a higher level of cul- 
ture. For instance, the modern jazz music, 
Originated in the societies of Africa and 
some countries in the Americas, is very 
simple and monotonous but still in- 
filtrated the highly cultured societies, 
turning into an epidemic vogue; and 
tobacco and tomato, once liked by the 
aboriginal tribes, were exported into and 
patronized by the more culturally ad- 
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vanced societies. These are but two ex- 
amples in which cultural products of low- 
level peoples have flowed into the cul- 
turally high-level societies. All these suf- 
fice to tell us that cultures are always 
fluid and lend themselves to widespread 
propagation. And it is not very hard to 
understand that, however highly ad- 
vanced, a culturally advanced society does 
not enjoy a native culture created within 
its province alone. From this, we may 
arrive at a conclusion that all nations and 
peoples, in addition to cultures of their 
own creation, enjoy foreign-originated 
cultures more or less. If a culture of 
one’s own creation is called a native cul- 
ture, then cultures originated in other 
lands and imported may be called alien 
cultures. Thus, the mixture of native and 
alien cultures is a general phenomenon. 


Ill. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ALIEN CULTURES 


Turning to Korea, we Koreans have a 
culture of our own creation and at the 
same time enjoy foreign-originated cul- 
tures to a certain degree. In the past, 
an alien culture that shouldered its way 
into our country, pushing aside the native 
culture, was Chinese. 


Way back in the early period of 
Korea’s history, the Chinese culture of the 
Han Dynasty had made an inroad deep 
into the Korean Peninsula, but, after the 
unification of the peninsula by the Silla 
Dynasty, the culture of the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907) had wrought an influential 
cultural change in the general life of the 
Korean people, including political and 
literary fields. For instance, names of 
pure Korean style, though written in 
Chinese characters, were replaced by 
names of Chinese style and Korean unique 
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designations of government official posts 
were changed into Chinese style. Even 
names of geographical areas, all of sudden, 
took Chinese-style names. These changes 
in names, designations of official posts 
and names of places were cultural changes 
of a real significance. In addition to these, 
the T’ang Dynasty’s culture influenced 
very much even etiquette, mode of life 
and way of thinking in this country. This 
influential infiltration of great significance 
has continued for the past 13 centuries 
or so up to the present. Besides, the 
Mongolian and Manchurian cultures had 
also infiltrated but, being low-level ones, 
have not left so great an influence as to 
be noticeable today. In addition, the 
peninsula has been exposed to the in- 
fluence of Occidental cultures in the mod- 
ern times. 


The number of Chinese words now 
being used in our spoken and written 
vernacular language may well be an elo- 
quent indicator of the degree to which 
the Chinese culture has influenced Korea. 
According to a six-volume Korean dic- 
tionary compiled by the Hangeul (Korean 
letters) Institute, the number of Chinese- 
character words accounts for about 52 
per cent of all the words in it. In our 
written and spoken language, Chinese- 
character words may in fact account for 
a greater percentage than this; according 
to this statistical percentage alone, Chi- 
nese-character words used in our daily 
life exceed pure Korean words. 


Language serves as an agency of 
feelings and is a sum total of the reflection 
of mental life; it is also called a receptacle 
for culture. If we take these into account 
it is not too much to say that the number 
of Chinese-character words used in the 
Korean language is nothing but a barome- 
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ter of the extent to which the Chinese 
culture has influenced the Korean culture. 
This was not confined to the Korean 
culture. Those nations and peoples who 
are in the areas around the China main- 
land have been as much or by far more 
influenced by the Chinese culture as the 
Koreans. 


-In the case of the Occident, the exist- 
ent nations and the peoples with high-level 
cultures have been influenced by the 
ancient Greek and Roman cultures more 
than the Asian nations around the China 
mainland. It is a well-known fact that 
words of Greek and Latin origin used in 
the English, German and French languages 
exceed in their percentage the Chinese 
words used in the Korean language. 


Therefore, it is neither dishonorable 
nor shameful that a nation borrows and 
enjoys an alien culture and uses foreign 
words in its written and spoken language. 
This may be compared with a situation in 
which a businessman, in addition to his 
own capital, increases his usable fund by 
borrowing money from banks and other 
people and thereby makes a greater profit 
than can with his own capital alone. It 
is all good for a businessman to make as 
much profit as he can through whatever 
means and methods are at his disposal. 
This may be true of a nation, for, no 
matter how much alien culture it borrows 
and enjoys, if only it contributes to 
prosperity and happiness, it is all good 
for the people. 


Herein lies the problem, however. No 
matter how much alien culture we may 
borrow and enjoy, the subject of the user 
of alien culture, that is, the spirit of the 
people should not be carried away. Cul- 
ture contains an attractive aspect like 
Opium, and therefore, one may easily 


come near being intoxicated with the 
admirable aspects of an alien culture. 
Thus, one should guard against allowing 
himself to be lost or go astray. 


This is in particular true of a people 
without something of its own culture. 
Thus, subjectivity becomes formed and 
solidified in the tradition of creating and 
maintaining one’s own native culture. 
One’s own unique culture plays this much 
an important role in cultivating and instil- 
ing independent spirit. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
KOREAN CULTURE 


We have pointed out earlier that from 
time dating back to the early days of the 
nation’s history, ours has been influenced 
a great deal by the Chinese culture, but 
it seems necessary to have a closer and 
deeper look at our culture. 


We Koreans have created, maintained 
and enjoyed a culture of our own more 
than—by far more than—we have “im- 
ported? alien cultures. In order to help 
understand this point, we may cite the 
following as some examples of creative- 
ness. 


(1) Our peculiar language: No matter 
how much we have borrowed Chinese cul- 
ture, Korean is a language unique, peculiar 
and markedly different from Chinese in 
character. When we say “Chinese com- 
position,” by this we mean the classical 
language of China. When we translate 
this classical Chinese language into Kore- 
an, we notice, first of all, there is a great 
difference in the arrangement of words 
and phrases of a sentence between the 
two languages. For instance, “A man 
mounts a horse”? in Chinese must be 
translated into “A man a horse mounts” 
in Korean. That is, in Korean, the order 
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of words is subject-object-verb while in 
Chinese it is subject-verb-object. Thus, 
first of all, a difference between the two 
languages is found in the order of words 
and phrases in composing sentences. 


In another point, while in the Korean 
language are used many particles placed 
after subjective words (nouns and pro- 
nouns), such particles are not used in 
principle in the Chinese language. In 
addition, whereas endings of verbs and 
adjectives are conjugated in various ways 
in the Korean language, there is no such 
conjugation at all in Chinese. That is, 
Korean is capable of conjugation but 
Chinese is not. And while in the pro- 
nunciation of the Chinese language there 
are very few “ending sounds,” a great 
many number of “ending sounds” are 
used in Korean. In Korean, there are 
many “‘twin ending sounds.” As may be 
seen from this, the two languages contain 
great differences in vocal sounds, words 
and grammar. Thus, despite the fact that 
Chinese words account for more than 50 
per cent in the Korean language, the 
Chinese language has influenced Korean 
not a bit in terms of grammar. The 
grammarian system of our language holds 
a firm position of its own. Thus, the 
Koreans use a peculiar language independ- 
ent of and different from the languages 
of the neighboring peoples, Mongolian, 
Manchurian, Japanese as well as Chinese. 


As compared with a nation like the 
United States which does not have its 
own native language and uses English as 
its vernacular, it is fortunate for us to 
have our own unique language, and we 
may well take pride in the fact. 

As a language is closely connected 
with the mind of the people who use it 
and directly related with their culture, it 


is only natural that a unique state of 
mind and culture are established on the 
foundation of a peculiar language. 


(2) We have our own proper letters: 
There are many nations in the world; 
there are also many kinds of letters. It 
is not a common thing that an independ- 
ent nation or a people has its own peculiar 
and characteristic letters. Many of the 
Western countries use Roman letters in 
common and a limited number of Oriental 
countries have their own letters. 


There are even less countries or peo- 
ples which have invented and use their 
own letters to record their languages. 
Most countries either have adopted the 
letters of other countries as they are, or 
have changed them a little to fit to their 
Own use. 


But our ancestors have invented their 
own letters to record their own language. 
What is more, those letters, phonetic 
symbols they have invented rank high in 
the history of development of letters. This 
certainly reflects their peculiarity as well 
as originality. It cannot be denied that 
these letters are the symbol of originality 
of the Korean people and reflect, though 
not so conspicuously, the originality of 
the Korean people. 


(3) The oldest astronomical observa- 
tory in the Orient: It is well known that 
‘‘Chumsong-Dai” at Kyongju was an old 
astronomical observatory and originally 
had a small set-up for astronomical ob- 
servation in its stone-tower. 


The Chumsong Observatory, built 
nearly 2000 years ago, is a living example 
which illustrates the art of an astronomi- 
cal observation as well as the scientific 
standard at that time. The fact that this 
was the first astronomical observatory 
built in the Orient more than proves the 
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originality of our ancestors. 


(4) Invention of metal moving types: 
Gutenberg invented metal moving types 
and printed the Bible in 1445. It was at 
the end of the Koryo Dynasty, which 
preceded Gutenberg about 50 years, that 
metal moving types were first invented in 
Korea. Even those types which were 
made during the reign of Sejong, King 
of the Yi Dynasty preceded those of 
Gutenberg’s by several years. 


The civilization of mankind has been 
promoted rapidly by the invention of 
letters and accelerated by the invention 
of the art of printing. It was through the 
invention of moving types that even 
furthered the functioning of printing. In 
the case of block-printing you engrave 
letters on a printing block in accordance 
with the number of pages and even after 
the publication of a book you can use 
it later again if necessary. 


But the problem is that a block 
printing is not convenient to keep and 
also is extremely difficult to handle when 
to publish the book. However, the inven- 
tion of moving types has solved all these 
problems. With moving types you just 
break up the types after printing and keep 
only type-setting instruments. It is as 
simple as that. The invention of moving 
types also has prompted the spread of 
knowledge among common people by 
making it possible to print in large quanti- 
ty, and supply at cheaper price. 

Before the invention of the moving 
types they had solely depended on hand- 
writing. And it is an established fact that 
books have contributed a great deal to 
the advancement of human knowledge. 


(5) The turtle-shaped battleships in- 
vented by Admiral Yi Soon-shin: Admiral 


Yi seems to have been a man of great 
scientific knowledge as well as a great 
naval strategist. The turtle-shaped battle- 
ship which he invented was not an or- 
dinary battleship but an old version of 
submarine with special structure and 
equipment, which could submerge and 
navigate underwater. 


It is not surprising that these battle- 
ships with such special structure and equip- 
ment defeated the Japanese invading fleet. 
No one could imagine of such a battleship 
which could freely go under water and 
rise to the surface. 


A book of naval history by an English 
author takes note of the turtle-shaped 
battleship invented by Admiral Yi and 
says the first submarine of the world was 
invented by the Koreans. 


Koreans, with the invention of Ad- 
miral Yi’s turtle-shaped battleship, could 
not only repel the Japanese invading fleet 
in the era of King Seunjo of the Yi 
Dynasty but also have the honor of being 
credited with the invention of submarine. 


Admiral Yi’s “submarine” was hardly 
comparable with modern atomic sub- 
marines. Yet it is surprising that a ship 
Which can navigate underwater was first 
envisaged by Admiral Yi who lived more 
than three hundred years ago. Such a 
great achievement is simply impossible 
without original ability for invention. 


(6) Map drawn by Kim Jong-ho: It is 
hardly believable that the old map of 
Korea drawn by Kim Jong-ho nearly two 
hundred years ago is well comparable with 
the modern version which has been made 
with a large amount of expense through 
many years with the help of modern 
instruments for land-surveying as well as 
thousands of people. Kim Jong-ho had 
to travel the whole length and breadth 
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of the country—on foot. 


Kim’s map and the modern version 
differ only in the coastline of the eastern 
part of the country, and the rest of the 
two old and modern versions is in com- 
plete agreement, it is said. 


It also must be noted that Kim’s 
genius as well as his sincerity played an 
important part in his great achievement. 
There is no doubt that he was a genius. 


CONCLUSION 


It is easy to illustrate the characteris- 
tics of Korean culture with some more 
examples. But in order to avoid any 
troublesome complexity I have limited 
the illustrations to the above six examples. 


First, Korean culture is rich in its 
peculiarity as well as originality. The 
examples cited above are enough to il- 
lustrate these characteristics. Let us take 
an example of most ordinary necessities 
of life: food, clothing, and housing. There 
are no imitation of institutions or customs 


of any other nations or peoples; they are 
the product of our own thinking and 
feeling rooted in our own history and 
circumstances. 


Second, Koreans are good at digesting 
foreign cultures: Koreans, under the 
strong influence of Chinese culture, have 
managed to digest the advanced culture 
and make it a part of their own. 


For example, the vigorous, free ex- 
pression and color of the mural paintings 
found inside the old mounds which belong 
to the Nakrang age, and of those porce- 
lains of the Koryo Dynasty are the 
expression of our both vital and exquisite 
national traits. These remarkable qualities 
of our culture have already been rec- 
ognized and admired by some foreigners 
as well as the Koreans themselves. 


Those two facts clearly indicate that 
our cultural subjectivity, as has been 
pointed out thus far, stands on a firm 
foundation in spiritual as well as phenom- 
enon aspect. 


Do not joke with the noble, for he will 


feel offended; nor with the vile, for he will 


become insolent toward thee. 


— From Wise Sayings From the Orient 





Poetry and Life 


Thomé M. Fang 
(HKZ) 


Poetry is an expression of life in terms 
of creative imagination which will bud 
into beauty. Were we sheer nominalists 
or naive realists, this might appear ade- 
quate and appropriate as a definition of 
poetry. But, inasmuch as every important 
word used here carries with it multifarious 
significations, this statement by itself is 
more perplexing than illuminative. The 
subject of poetry is not a simple thing; 
nor is the rhythm of life, cosmic as well 
as human. Life in its poetic truth, or 
poetry in its vital creativeness, is inti- 
mately interwoven with every aspect of 
culture, unique in different epochs and 
varying with many nationalities. Any 
sound treatment of the subject on hand 
stands in need of patient analysis and 
articulate elaboration which require too 
much of ‘a beggar of time’ like me. 


In a dramatic situation as this, I feel 
with admiration that the noble characters, 
our honourable guests from afar in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, are poetry and 
have long been poetry before beginning 
to speak poetry in this Conference. This 
happily relieves me of the redundant 
characterization of poetry. 


We are the standard-bearers of cultural 
values before we become poets. In the 
graceful carriage of poetry, you bespeak 
the spirit of culture different from mine. 
Now that you are here in a strange but 
familiar land, a land in which poetry has 
flourished for thousands of years, I must 
bring home to you some features of 
Chinese culture in respect of the poetry 
of life, or what amounts to the same 
thing, the life of poetry. 


Professor A. N. Whitehead used to 
say that ‘philosophy is akin to poetry.’ 2 
George Santayana also asserted that great 
religion is ‘a whole world of poetry 
descended among men.’ 3 Taking all cul- 
tures of the world into consideration, we 
are confronted with the fact that religion, 
philosophy, and poetry are analogues in 
spiritual import, equally imbued with 
greatness worked out by the creative 
wonders of life. 


Each culture has its own determinative 
factor. For instance, in Hebraic and 
Islamic cultures, religion decides every- 
thing; all features other than religious 
life will be of lesser importance. In the 
contemporary European and American 
branches of world-culture, science is the 


| A lecture given at The Second World Congress of Poets held in Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China, November 11-17, 1973. 

2 Whitehead: Modes of Thought, VII, P. 237. 

3 Santayana: Interpretation of Poetry and Religion, pp. 86-90. 
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predominant factor, and everything has 
to fit in with science. So far as I know, 
it is only the Greek and the Chinese 
cultures which, alike, find their master- 
key in philosophy and art. India in class- 
ical antiquity, I should add, would pursue 
the madhyama-pratipad — the middle path 
in the matter of culture. And so, as 
regards Poetry and Life, each has his own 
say with respect to his particular culture. 


To be brief, I, for one in the capacity 
of a philosopher-poet, cannot go without 
metaphor and imagination in dealing with 
the subject assigned to me. Let me pro- 
ceed with a story, illustrating the connec- 
tivity, if not the identity, of poetry and 
painting in Chinese Culture. 


A stately mansion was once put up 
by a gentleman, abounding in resources, 
who was a lover of painting. His hope 
of fancy was to have the commodious 
hall decorated with a mural which would 
add excellence of beauty to grandeur. So 
the work was commissioned to a renowned 
but eccentric artist. The artist, upon 
accepting the task, was ostensibly lazy; 
for weeks, and even for months, he got 
into the habit of doing nothing. All that 
interested him was the eminence on which 
the building was situated. He began to 
muse on the colorful floating clouds in 
the distant sky, and to cast his glances 
at the craggy precipitous peaks of moun- 
tains whose changing hues, in different 
hours of the day, were tingeing the ver- 
dant rolling valleys with the diversifying 
scenic magnificence which somehow 
ranged the neighbouring world together 
into an integrative view of beauty and 
the sublime. 

If not for his celebrated dexterity in 
painting, the artist would have been sus- 
pected of the fate of a useless poet who 
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had an ungovernable madness for deep 
meditation. And the owner of the house 
was to find in him an utter disappoint- 
ment. But with disciplined patience, the 
patron managed to lock the artist in the 
hall wherein he was about to paint on 
the wall, surrounding him with abundant 
luxuries and comforts of daily life. Even 
under such circumstances, the artist’s 
domain of mind was still usurped by 
fantastic imaginations. Nothing ensued 
but a few pieces of inspired poems. 

Eventually, the artist really got started 
up. And in a moment of fateful energy 
and with a touch of sheer magic he was 
executing his brush along the walls, leav- 
ing vast expanse of space pure and un- 
adorned. When the last stroke was fin- 
ished, what was it there for the spectators 
to see and admire! 


A god-like boy, vivaciously bounding 
on the rocks, amid the blessings of Nature 
and in a state of solitude, is flying a kite 
in the form of a butterfly, a butterfly 
that the great Taoist philosopher, Chuang- 
tze, used to dream of as being veritably 
himself. The boy, whose concentrated 
mind is invited into infinitude by the 
barely perceptible image of the kite, 
becomes whimsically intoxicated in feel- 
ing with an intensified rhythmic move- 
ment of vitality played by the cosmic 
forces through the nisus of the connecting 
thread. At the same time, the butterfly, 
upborne by the ethereal fluctuation of 
the air and propelled with a swift migra- 
tion of wings, comes to be enlivened like 
the free soul of a philosopher, nay, like 
the exhilarated soul of a poet, now 
mounting higher up in realms of the 
height of unafraid speculation when the 
physical gravity and the earthly interest 
are diminished; now darting down into 
lower spaces, suffusing inspiring ideals so 
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as to save the barbarous appearances of 
the world; but most of the time hovering 
in the open, lofty empyrean with levity 
and freedom and strength as if to marshal 
all features of Nature into a gladdened 
order of comprehensive harmony, mean- 
while forgetting and leaving off the mis- 
erable strata of Hell for nought. 


In view of such an inspiring picture, 
not unlike a deus ex machina coming all 
of a sudden upon the Greek stage, the 
Chinese poets, from classical antiquity 
down to the present time, shading off into 
different tempers of mind, cannot but 
sing a series of chorus as their ‘hymn 
to joy.’ 

“The mind as though in the void, 

The vitality as though of the rainbow, 

Among the thousand-ell peaks of Wu, 

Flying with the clouds, racing with 

the wind; 

Drink of the spiritual, feed on force, 

Store them for daily use, guard them 

in your heart; 

Be like Him in His might, 

For this is to preserve your energy; 

Be a peer of Heaven and Earth, 

A co-worker in divine transforma- 

tion. .. 

Seek to be full of these, 

And hold fast to them alway.” ! 


Such is the Confucians’ chorus where- 
by a large number of Chinese poets (such 
as T’ao Ch’ien, Tu Fu and numberless 
others) under the sway of the Confucian 
wisdom are inspired to participate in the 
cosmic impetus of life and to enjoy the 
fulness of its spiritual meaning. After 
completely fulfilling their own spiritual 
nature in every walk of life, they would 


extend their boundless love and sympathy 
to all men, as well as to all beings, thus 
sharing the common weal of sacred living. 
In doing so, they could interfuse their 
personal competence with the cosmic 
creative advance of time, and thereupon 
become co-creators with Heaven and 
Earth. Thus the poets would concur in 
the reverence for Life as such which is 
beauty and the sublime. 


“Expenditure of force leads to out- 
ward decay, 

Spiritual existence means inward ful- 
ness. 

Let us revert to Nothing and enter 
the Absolute, 

Hoarding up strength for energy, 

Freighted with eternal principles, 

Athwart the mighty void, 

Where cloud-masses darken, 

And the wind blows ceaseless around, 

Beyond the range of conceptions, 

Let us gain the Centre, 

And there hold fast without violence, 

Fed from an inexhaustible supply.” 2 


This I take to be the Taoist chorus. 
Those Chinese poets, e.g., Chù Yuan, 
Ts’ao Chih, Yüan Chi, Li Po, etc., in the 
wake of Lao-tze and Chuang-tze, have 
found the uselessness of everything in the 
workaday world. Uplifted were their beau- 
tiful souls to a height unafraid and exulting. 
Situated at the acme of the Celestial, they 
could gaze disinterestedly upon the strati- 
fied world below in which the tragi-comic 
figures are involved in the regressive lapse 
into folly and wit, illusion and truth, 
appearance and reality, all falling off from 


1 Sze K’ung-tu: Characterizations of Poetry, VIII. H. A. Giles’ tr. 


2 Sze K’ung-tu: Ibid, I, Giles’ tr. 
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the consummate Perfection, Truth and 
Reality. Being inward forever with the 
Tao, the exalted poetic personages would 
condescend again to the wayward men 
and the boisterous world with a view to 
levelling up everything to the enriched 
realm of spiritual freedom where life 
under the restraint of comic-tragedy is 
redeemed. 


“Like a whirling water-wheel, 

Like rolling pearls, — 

Yet how are these worthy to be 
named? 

They are but illustrations for fools. 

There is the mighty axis of Earth, 

The never-resting pole of Heaven. 

Let us grasp their clue, 

And with them be blended in One, 

Beyond the bounds of thought, 

Circling for ever in the great Void, 

An orbit of a thousand years, — 

yes, this is the key to my theme.’ 


’ 


“Lo the Immortal, borne by spirituali- 
ty, 
His hand grasping a lotus flower, 
Away to time everlasting, 
Trackless through 
Space.” | 
Such is the Mahāyānic Buddhists 
chorus. Life, as it is, is suffering! Mere 
existence in the troublous world — in and 
out of the Iron- or Bamboo-Curtains — is 
pain even for the versatile poets. Wisdom 
requires that we should plunge ourselves 
into the deep waters by finding noble 
causes to fight for. Through the high and 





the regions of 
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long flights of creative imagination, the 
self-made vehicle of deliverance would 
have to bear us up through the fluc- 
tuations of time before reaching the other 
shore. The hard-won inward enlighten- 
ment, once attained, will illuminate before 
us a blessed world of wish-fulfilment in 
which the tragic drama of life endured 
so long in the process of time will be 
superseded by the bliss of eternity. Poetic 
vision can help us to go through the loop 
of miserable existence and to break new 
ground for spiritual freedom. The tragic 
ending of life should be spiritual triumph 
not only for the Greek poets but also 
for all other poets of the present day. 


Before rounding up these short re- 
marks on Poetry and Life, I should like 
to relate another story. Against a magnif- 
icent rocky bluff in China, Lao-tze, 
Confucius, and Sakyamuni were, anony- 
mously painted together to contemplate 
things, grand and great, pertaining to man 
and Nature. To most people in the 
mundane world, it is a picture, — and a 
picture only; others may surmise that the 
Sages are contesting for the spiritual 
supremacy in the realm of Truth. My 
mind’s eyes, however, are made to discern 
the significance of the particular painting 
in this way, — 2 


We are such stuff as the Dream of 
Life is made on. We can imagine thus: 


Lao-tze murmured: “The thing we are 
doing is a perennial search for the mys- 
teriously mysterious mystery.” 

Confucius said: “It is a vindication 
of creative Life conducive to the achieve- 
ment of greatness by men.” 


1 Sze K’ung-tu: Characterizations of Poetry, XXIV; V, Giles’ tr. 


2 Borrowing the Language of Shakespeare to express the Chinese sentiment of 


Life, see The Tempest IV, i, 165. 
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And the Buddha mused over it by 
proclaiming that “what it matters is an 
inward enlightenment, based upon su- 
preme wisdom, safeguarding authentic 
existence with respect to men and all 
beings.” 

Finally, we may come to modify 
Goethe’s saying ! about the Greeks by 
maintaining anew that (1) the function of 
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poetry, in interfusion with the spirit of 
sound philosophy and religion, is to dream 
the dream of life; and that (2) among men 
and all beings, it is the poets as such, 
irrespective of the difference in nationali- 
ties, who have dreamed the dream of 
life most beautifully. And we are con- 
tinuing, I am sure, to dream the dream 
of life at its best. 


1 Goethe: Maxims and Reflections, 298 (1826). 


SSPeso ede so aSe oleole oiee ete eSo ate ale ete azote ze ogo oga eLoateetoatneeete ate io otooto ote oge siete: 


Truthfulness 


The greatest human glory 


comes from truthfulness. It 


causes no bodily suffering, 


but will lead to every virtue. 


— The Wisdom of India 


WSeede ade aie azote aie age ele ete erento ate ee aloazeaceate fe efoafoatecfeageeteetectoateatoateateateats 
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The Thief of Youth 


By Sungwon Yoon 
(FP ya ) 
The thief of youth has stolen 
My dream of spring in its calm. 


Scorned my being fruitless. 


Time urges, “On! ” 
But my fruits aren’t ripe; 


Are my deeds far from His will? 


Space too is a fleeting thing. 
For my talent is bound by Him, 


And cannot not lost. 


Let time be slow and postpone, and yet 
My late fruit follows it not. 
Endeavored, my effort useless, too. 
Youth — less fruits with it — 


Was compelled to jump ahead again. 
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A Brief Introduction to the National Museum 
of History of the Republic of China 


Ho Hao-tien 
(MER) 


I. Brief Introduction 


The National Museum of History in 
Taipei has approximately 80,000 artifacts, 
representing more than 4,000 years of 
Chinese culture, catalogued for display 
for its visitors. The Museum, which is 
one of the most fascinating show-places 
in Taipei, is situated in the 110 acre 
Botanical Garden on Nanhai Road, only a 
few minutes drive from the Presidential 
Office Building. Usually, a selection of 
8,000 items are on display at any one 
period of time. 


Looking back on the process of the 
Museum’s development, we may divide it 
into four separate periods. 


1. The First Period (1956-1957): 


When the Museum was opened in 
1956, it was housed in a wooden building. 
In the beginning finances were in dire 
straits. However, with the generous sup- 
port of Mr. Chang Chi-yün, Minister of 
Education, and of many eminent archae- 
ologists, historians and artists, Professor 
T.P. Pao assumed the responsibility of 
being the Museum’s first Director. These 
gentlemen established a sound foundation 


for the opening and continued growth 
of the Museum. 

During this first period, the principai 
purpose of the Museum was to exhibit 
Chinese historically great artifacts sys- 
tematically. These displays highlighted 
our Nation’s historical evolution and gave 
emphasis to the ancient evidence of 
China’s written history. Many of the 
items displayed in the Museum were 
originally housed in the Honan Provincial 
Museum at Kaifeng, the capital of Honan 
on the China Mainland. Thanks are due 
to the efforts of President Chiang Kai- 
shek that we were able to move alli these 
valuable cultural antiques to Taiwan. 
Throughout his whole life, our President 
has given special attention to the preserva- 
tion of Chinese cultural treasures. 


2. The Second Period (1957-1958): 
During this period, the main purpose 
of the Museum was to present clearly 
and emphatically the continuity of Chi- 
nese History and Culture. For example, 
we were able to add to our collection 
many rare antiques which were recovered 
from Japan after World War II and the 
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restoration of Taiwan. Among numerous 
other items so recovered was a nine- 
storied pagoda on which 1332 images of 
Buddha are carved within a height of 152 
cm. The pagoda dates from the Northern 
Wei Dynasty (386-535 A.D.). 


3. The Third Period (1959-1962): 


All of the ancient objects originally 
from the China mainland were displayed 
in a rotating series of exhibits. 


Various special exhibitions were held 
for introducing Chinese achievements in 
various aspects of culture. During this 
period, the number of cultural objects 
was constantly increasing because many 
documents and artifacts were donated to 
the Museum by Overseas Chinese organiza- 
tions, and many more were discovered 
here in Taiwan by excavations of the 
Museum’s staff members. 


4. The Fourth Period (From 1963 up to 
the Present) : 


During the. last decade we have com- 
pletely redesigned and gradually recon- 
structed the entire museum building. It 
is now a five-storied air-conditioned build- 
ing with a roof of classic Chinese green 
tiles, red walls and sculptured relief in 
the style of Wu-Liang Sze, an ancestral 
shrine of the Han Dynasty, located in 
Shantung. 


Recently in an effort to carry out its 
educational functions, our Museum has 
systematically worked out thematic ex- 
hibitions in addition to its regular ones. 
We also participate in international ex- 
hibitions. We try our best to render a 
good service in publicizing Chinese his 
torical culture within foreign nations, and 
as a result, we have been awarded various 
international prizes and awards. 
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Il. Some of the Characteristics Which 
Make the Museum Distinctive From 
the Others 


1. A Bridge Between the Past and the 
Present: 


As we know, a museum plays an im- 
portant role as a bridge between the past 
and the present. Our National Museum 
of History, not only represents the valua- 
ble Chinese cultural heritage, but it also 
extends this bridge into the future by 
sparing no effort in promoting modern 
art and by encouraging contemporary 
artists to create new works. Since we 
think the young artist should develop his 
own style, we believe a good artist should 
neither confine his painting to imitating 
others, nor create a painting giving people 
the feeling that his work is merely non- 
conformist. He should paint in his own 
artistic style with vigor and creative pow- 
er, as well as in Chinese tradition. That 
is why we often encourage many young 
talented artists to exhibit their paintings. 
Unfortunately, prior to the 1960’s there 
was no local art gallery designed according 
to modern standards. Our executives de- 
termined to build an art gallery as a 
modern adjunct to the historical museum. 
Finally, the National Art Gallery was 
completed in 1961. The new gallery has 
an impressive length of more than 90 
meters. Its interior is furnished with the 
latest indirect lighting facilities. After 
finishing the National Art Gallery, we 
began to design various programs to pro- 
mote a better understanding among the 
young artists attempting to use the mod- 
ern forms of art. 


2. Emphasis on Cultural Exchange: 


Under the influence of the trends of 
the time, we think intercultural exchange 
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has a significant meaning in today’s world. 
When tracing back through history, we 
often find that many Asian countries 
were influenced by Chinese culture. This 
glorious cultural heritage is being preserv- 
ed in the Republic of China; today, on 
China mainland the communists are trying 
to suppress and destory traditional Chi- 
nese culture. Meanwhile, they deny his- 
torical facts. Everyone with a sense of 
history will feel sympathy for this cultural 
misfortune and loss. The oldest cultural 
heritage of China is kept intact here in 
Taiwan, the Republic of China. Naturally, 
this Museum bears a heavy responsibility 
to preserve China’s cultural heritage and 
to positively promote international cul- 
tural exchange. It is for these reasons 
that the Museum has been continuously 
sponsoring and participating in interna- 
tional exhibitions or holding circulating 
exhibitions in other countries. We hope 
foreigners can take advantage of these op- 
portunities so as to familiarize themselves 
with Chinese art of the past, the present 
and the future. We are sure that our 
Museum’s achievements will contribute 
to the culture of the world as a whole. 
For our own educational advancement, 
we Often hold exhibitions of cultural and 
artistic objects from other countries. This 
is done with a view to introducing foreign 
cultures to the Chinese people, upon 
which the new Chinese culture can be 
nourished to further growth and develop- 
ment. 


3. Carrying the Knowledge to the Door- 
ways: 

The Museum is a cultural center, but 
in order to imbue the whole population 
with an educated love of culture and 
national spirit, we endeavour to hold 
circulating exhibitions in cities and towns 


all over the island. These give the people, 
who live outside of Taipei, opportunities 
to visit these “‘mobile exhibitions.” We 
believe that to carry this knowledge to 
the doorways is an effective method of 
adding cultural education to the lives of 
our busy small town citizens. 


II. Brief Introduction to Valuable Treas- 
ures 


1. Bronzewares: 


Ritual vessels, mostly made of bronze, 
constitute an important part of the muse- 
um’s collection. In ancient China ritual 
vessels were usually sacrificial in nature. 
They included cooking, eating, and drink- 
ing utensils. Their forms and patterns 
are after similar vessels of even earlier 
days. Lei (%) or ornamental drinking- 
cup made of pottery, P’ou (#1 ) or earthen- 
ware jar, and Hsien (sk ), an earthen vessel 
in two parts—the upper part being per- 
forated for steaming and the bottom part 
used for boiling, are some of the most 
treasured objects here. The Fu (fä) and 
Kuei (R ) were used for holding grains 
used at sacrifices, feasts, etc. Usually 
ritual vessels were inscribed, and from the 
inscriptions the date of their making may 
be traced. The manufacturing of ritual 
vessels may be divided into six periods: 
(1) the Yin or Shang Dynasty (1766-1122 
B. C.); (2) the Western Chou Dynasty 
(1122-770 B. C.); (3) the Ch’un-ch’iu pe- 
riod (722-481 B. C.) (4) the Warring 
States period (482-221 B. C.) (5S) the Han 
Dynasty (206 B. C.-220 A. D.); and (6) 
the vessels after the Han Dynasty. Among 
the vessels made during these six periods, 
the bronze vessels of the first 3 periods, 
i. e., the Yin Dynasty, the Western Chou 
Dynasty, and the Ch’un-ch’iu period, are 
the most important ones of all. The 
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figures and patterns on the vessels were 
mostly in the form of dragons, e. g., 
K’ueilung (* fi), a variation of the drag- 
on family, similar to a walrus and T’ao- 
tich ( #% ), also a variation of the dragon 
family with a big head and no body, or 
in the form of natural phenomena, e. g., 
the figure of clouds and that of lightning 
There are also such vessels which bore no 
figure at all—these are vessels from even 
earlier stages. After the period of Warring 
States, the vessels had more figures, such 
as the figure of a coiled Ch’ih (#, or a 
hornless dragon), and coiled Hui (Ji, a 
large and venomous dangerous snake). 
Besides, there were also vessels set with 
stones. These are rather scarce at present. 


Among the cooking utensils the most 
important ones are Ke (4 , a large earthen 
pot), Ting (i! ,a sacrificial vessel in the 
form of a two-eared tripod regarded as a 
sign of imperial power), and Tun (%, 
a sacrificial vessel for holding grains). 
From Ke there evolved another type of 
vessel called Hsien. Ke, Hsien and Ting 
came to be prevailing as early as the Yin 
Dynasty. Tun was made of clay. It was 
only after the Ch’un-ch’iu period that 
Tun began to be made, of bronze primari- 
ly, in the state of Ch’i. The San-tzu-ke 
(= Æ fH, three-footed Ke), the Lao Ting 
(Œi, tripod with the figure of a coiled 
serpent) which was originally named Tze 
( #, a tripod with a small opening at the 
top)—all show very elaborate workman- 
ship. The general capacity of a Ting is 
one Hu (f4, or a corn measure of five 
pecks), and the Lao Ting doubles this 
capacity. These vessels are rarities and 
have won great honor in the London Art 
Exhibition (1935-1936). 

The most important among the table 
utensils are Fu, K’uei and Tou (%). Tou 
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is a vessel looking like a platter used for 
holding food for sacrifices, usually some 
animal meat or whole sacrificial victim. 
Tou has a very long history. K’uei came 
into being in the Shang Dynasty, and 
Fu first appeared in late West Chou Dy- 
nasty or in earlier Ch’un-ch’iu period. 


Drinking vessels may be classified 
under three categories: the container, the 
drinker, and the warmer. Lei and Hu 
(4i, or pot) are among the containers. 
The smaller Lei which is also called P’ou, 
the square Hu, or Fang Hu, the Ku (#4, 
measuring five pecks) and the Chih (a 
goblet with horns) are among the drinkers. 
(Chiao f§ or born, and Chia +} , a small 
cup of stone with ears, were used for 
drinking, too). Ho ( Æ ), Chiao, Chiieh ( {i ) 
and Chia were the warmers—they were 
used to warm up the contents. The 
drinking vessels exhibited here consist of 
a Lei with the figure of a coiled serpent, 
a round pot, a plain angular goblet and 
an angular goblet with T’ao T’ieh inscrip- 
tion. All these are vessels from the Chou 
Dynasty. They include containers, drink- 
ers, and warmers. A pair of round pots 
was once on the London Art Exhibition. 
The figure of mountains inscribed on their 
necks and that of the hornless dragon on 
their bellies are elaborate and classic. 
These two pots are indeed rarities in the 
present world. 


2. Jade: 


Jade is actually a kind of stone, color- 
ful, fine but tough. People often like to 
carve it into the forms of vessels, orna- 
ments or sheer prized show pieces like 
dolls, playthings, etc. For the Chinese, 
however, a cultural significance was fur- 
ther attributed to jade carvings. 


Emerging from the pre-historic usage 
of stone objects, jade first entered into 
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the service of the Chinese in the Yin- 
Sh’ang Dynasty. During the Chou Dy- 
nasty (1122-256 B.C.) fine pieces of 
jade articles grew rather manifold and 
their usage was quite wide. Carved 
in various shapes and forms, they are 
used in god worshipping, deity veneration, 
and social functions such as betrothal, 
appeasement, worn decorations, denoting 
various political or military ranks, dignities 
or powers. Thus jade acquired its certain 
religious and social meanings. 


Furthermore, jade being smooth, del- 
icate, colorful yet firm and melodious 
when struck was also used to signify the 
venerable person’s virtues such as charity, 
morality, propriety, faithfulness and wis- 
dom. Confucius once remarked that we 
hold jade precious not because it is 
precious itself, but because we compare 
it with virtue. Thus jade is, in a sense, 
educational, as it serves as a reminder for 
man to strive to be virtuous. 


The usage of jade and its high esteem 
was slowly narrowed down in the Han 
Dynasty, but it was still in use in religious 
offerings, betrothals and for ornamental 
and show purposes among the upper- 
class people. And thus a somewhat mystic 
notion about jade was slowly developed 
among the common folks, so much so 
that a vulgar tradition claims that if a 
man wearing a piece of jade should hap- 
pen to fall, the jade might break, but the 
man certainly would be saved from all 
wounds. 


Among the jade articles stored here 
in Taiwan, the Republic of China, there 
are a number of very valuable ancient 
pis. Moreover from the Han Dynasty 
down, every epoch is well represented. 
It should be emphasized here, however, 
that these jade articles are not to be 


regarded as mere show pieces nor simple 
samples of the high craftsmanship of the 
ancient Chinese. Rather the cultural and 
spiritual advancement they symbolize 
should be noticed and contemplated 
upon. 


3. Pottery: 


The earliest pre-historic earthenwares 
of China were made of common clay. 
They first appeared in the form of colored 
pottery. Most of such wares were un- 
earthed from the following four prov- 
inces: Kansu, Shensi, Honan and Shansi. 
All of them have red-yellow clay for their 
moulding base with black figures and 
patterns on the top and shoulders. Those 
unearthed in Shantung have black clay 
for the moulding base and were heated 
with more heat. They are plain in design 
and with a very thin base and of various 
shapes—these being their characteristics. 
All these mentioned here are pottery 
wares of more than four thousand years 
old. 


Earthenwares made after the inven- 
tion of the Chinese written language are 
of four kinds: the grey pottery, the white 
pottery, the black pottery and the hard 
or the yellow glazed pottery. The grey 
pottery was in rogue during the Shang 
Dynasty, and bore rather smart designs. 
The black pottery is dark-black in color, 
fine in quality and thin in the moulding 
base, plain in design and with no glaze. 
The white pottery came almost near 
porcelain. Yellow glazed pottery was first 
discovered in the tombs of the Shang 
Dynasty. It is finer and thinner than any 
of the preceding three. It gave birth to 
all green-blue glazed pottery of later ages. 
These four kinds of earthenwares are 
works of art of some thirty-one centuries 
ago. 
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Color-glazed pottery is also of four 
kinds: (1) Light green glazed pottery 
were modeled after animals and objects 
buried with the dead and are called Ming- 
ch’i ( #4 #8 ), or the sepulture objects. The 
principal pottery of this kind includes 


drinking vessels (pots and goblets), and 
miscellaneous objects, as two-storied build- 
ings, pens for the sheep and pens for the 
swine, barns and cooking pots, and pup- 
pets made in the shapes of men and 
women buried with the dead. Each of 
the vessels was carved with designs of 
hunting. (2) Yellow glazed pottery dis- 
covered at Touchitai, Paochi, Shensi, are 
products of the Han Dynasty, around 9 
A.D. These are of different shapes. The 
glaze is dark yellow and full of luster. 
In form and in style, they were much 
improved than the preceding ones. (3) 
Tannic yellow glazed pottery was first 
discovered in the valley of the Hui River. 
They were similar to those of Yin (or 
the ornamental drinking cups such as were 
used in the period of the Warring States)— 
their coloration and moulding base follow 
directly those of the Yin Dynasty. They 
were the forerunners of the green por- 
celain of the later ages. (4) Dark green 


glazed pottery was first discovered at 
Hsinyang, Honan. It bore the date of 
Yungyuan tenth (98 A.D.). They ally 
closely to the thinner bronze vessels of 
the Han Dynasty. The quality of the 
moulding base and the hardness of the 
ware approximate those of porcelain. It 
is obvious that the production of green- 
blue pottery gave rise to porcelain making. 


The earthernwares exhibited here are 
those unearthed at Loyang, Honan, in 
1928. Among these the following are 
especially noteworthy: An eared jar, beau- 
tifully shaped and decorated with very 
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fine rope patterns. Brownish grey in glaze, 
it is a ware from the Chou Dynasty. A 
pottery jar is small in mouth, big in the 
belly, and round at the bottom, dark 
brown in color. A round jar, reddish 
brown, with chip mark all over is full of 
classic interest. These were the wares of 
the Chou Dynasty. 


Among the light-green Ming-ch’i there 
are a drinking vessel, some miscellaneous 
vessels, pots, goblets, cups, bowls, barns 
for millets, smoking kitchen stove and 
cooking pots, buildings of two stories, the 
swine pen, the sheep pen and many 
Others. All these were made during the 
Six Dynasties (222-588 A.A.) There is 
also a liver-red unglazed constellation of 
the twelve stars, some camels, horses and 
some three-colored bihorns and unicorns, 
and three colored scholars. All these bear 
a very close similarity to the living objects 
and look almost alive. These are peerless, 
excellent works of art. They are the 
pottery wares of the T’ang Dynasty. 


4. Coins and other types of money: 


Species of monetary currency can be 
traced back to ancient times. The more 
important forms of money include Pei 
( 8 shell), Pu ( # suspending trouser 
kind),Ch’iian ( R springsor cash), coppers, 
gold coins, silver coins, nickel coins, leath- 
er notes and paper notes. The words Pu 
and Ch’iian literally mean ‘‘spread’’ and 
“fountain,” that is to say, the species 
spread far and wide—a coincidence with 
the foreign word ‘‘currency.”’ 


In the very old days, barter was the 
method of exchange. The shells were, 
then, used as money. Then, during the 
Chou Dynasty, especially during the pe- 
riod of Warring States Period, Kingdom 
Wu and Kingdom Ch’u, in imitating shells, 
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they coined Yi Pi Chien (ant nose money). 
Later when agriculture prevailed, people 
sometimes used bronze spade (a kind of 
agricultural implement), for exchange. 
The government then coined Ch’an Pi 
(spade coin) in imitation. During the 
Warring States Period, money was called 
Pu and Ch’uian. In those olden days the 
learnec class used a knife for sharpening 
and smoothing the writing slips of bam- 
boo and wood, materials used for writing 
pad—hence the knife was also used for 
exchange. The government then coined 
Tao Pi or knife coin. As women did their 
spinning and weaving, there were dented 
wheels on the loom and on the spinning 
wheels. The dented wheels were round in 
form with a hole inside—they were first 
made of stone then of bronze—they were 
thus used for exchange; through long use, 
coins were later made after this form 
only—the coin thus made was round in 
circumference and with a around hole in 
the middle known as Huen Ch’ien, or a 
round coin with round hole in the middle. 
Now, since the knife with a handle was 
easy to break, the Pu with cornels was 
sometimes dangerous and the shell with 
protruding backs was inconvenient in 
packing, in the Ch’in Dynasty all these 
forms were abolished and only the round 
coins were in circulation. Later, coins 
were made round in circumference and 
with a square hole in the middle. From 
then on with the only exception of Wang 
Mang’s period, when the usurper re- 
trogressed to coin Pu and Ch’iian, cur- 
rency in China has always been in the 
round - circumference - square- hole form, 
though there have been differences in 
size, in thickness and in inscriptions. When 
coins had been systematized, imitations 
by counterfeiters became inevitable, hence 
coins of tin and iron may some time 


appear. 


' Gold coin was once minted during the 
Ch’un Ch’iu period. Emperor Wu of the 
Han Dynasty began to mint silver coins 
with a decoration of tortoise, hence it was 
known as Tortoise Coin. Between the 
Ch'in and the Han Dynasties there ap- 
peared leather notes though they had 
Only a very narrow circulation. Chen 
Tsung Emperor of the Sung Dynasty 
issued paper notes, known as Chiaotze 
(3x7). The paper money was also pre- 
vailing during the Yuan and the Ming 
Dynasties and was called Chiao-ch’ao, 
notes for exchange, and Ta Ming Pao 
Ch’ao, valuable notes of the Great Ming 
Dynasty, respectively. During Emperor 
Kwanghsu’s reign in the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
banks were established in China, they 
circulated bank notes for exchange of 
silver dollars and had an equal circulation 
with the hard coin. Tradesmen’s business 
was thus much facilitated. When the 
Germans took Tsingtao by force during 
the later years of the Ch’ing Dynasty, they 
first made the nickel coins. In the begin- 
ning of the Republic of China, banks in 
China, government or commercial, issued 
bank notes for circulation. In 1935 mone- 
tary reform was enforced—silver basis was 
abolished and credit basis was taken into 
use—paper money began to be the funda- 
mental species, with coins in copper and 
nickel as subsidiary currency. The issue 
of currency was thus unified and disorder 
in money was thus eradicated. 

Chronologically speaking, the coins on 
exhibit here in this Museum represent 
all the periods from the Yin Dynasty to 
the present day. Geographically speaking, 
besides Chinese currencies, there are coins 
from lands under the influence of the 
Chinese culture, such as Japan, Korea, 
Vietnam and Laos, put side by side with 
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the Chinese money. As far as form and 
quality is concerned, the collection has a 
great range. It contains the Pei Pi (shell 
money), of the Yin Dynasty, T’ung Pei 
(bronze imitation of shell money), and 
Yi Pi Ch’ien (ant nose money), a copper 
imitation of shell of the Chun Ch’iu 
period, the Pu and Tao (suspending trou- 
sers species and knife money) of the 
Warring States period, the Pan Liang (Œ M, 
half tael coin) and Wu Chu (F. $$, five 
grains coin) of the Ch’in and the Han 
Dynasties, the Ta Ch’ian (AR, big 


fountain coin of the Three Kingdoms. 


Period), the Yung-T’ung-Wan-Kuo ( «i # 
W], forever circulating through all na- 
tions) of the South and the North Dy- 
nasties, the K’ai Yuan (opening of a new 
epoch coin) of T’ang Dynasty, Han-Yian, 
Chou-Yiian, and Liang-Mi of the Five 
Dynasties inscribed by the handwirtings 
of the related emperors. Here are also 
copper coins of Liao, Hsia, Yuan, Ming 
and Ch’ing Dynasties. Morevoer, the col- 
lection missed not a single specimen. 
Paper money of various dynasties were 
also collected for exhibition. It is indeed 
a complete collection. 


For three things there is no 


remedy: Poverty associated with 


laziness, sickness coupled with old 


age, and enmity with envy. 


— Wise Sayings From 


the Orient 








Square Hu in Dragon Form 

Height: 90 cm. Weight: 46,987 gram. 

The Square Hu is a container of Chou Dynasty (1122-256 B.C.). which has 
two dragon-shaped handles, and two crouching dragon designs at the 
bottom; the mouth-rim of the Hu also has elegant patterns. 

The Square Hu was excavated in 1923 at Hsincheng, Honan province, now 
one of the most prominent bronze vessels in the National Museum of 


History. 





Lei With Cloud Scroll Dragon Pattern 


Height: 59.2 cm. Diameter: 31.4 cm. Circumference: 227.2 cm. (belly) Weight: 16,575 gram. 
Lei is a liquid container of Chou Dynasty with cloud scroll dragon patterns on the mouth- 
rim and the belly; under the rim there are four dragons holding rings in their mouths. 

It was excavated in 1923 at Hsincheng, Honan. 





Hu Yi (tiger-shaped wine container) 


Height: 16.5 cm. Length: 46.8 cm. Weight: 4,858 gram. 
The tiger-shaped wine container (Chou Dynasty) is a very special one,because it has a cover 
on the back for filling liquid into it, and then the liquid comes out from the mouth. 


This is a rare artifact in the world of culture and now is preserved in the National Museum of 
History. 





Carved Bone 


Length: 31.5 cm. Width: 12.5 cm. 

Bone ornament of the Yin Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) which has K’ueilung and T’ao-t’ieh 
designs. 

Excavated at Anyang, Honan in 1929 





Two Storied Building With Green Glaze 


Height: 21.5 cm. Length: 19 cm. 
Funeral object of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) for burial with 


the dead. 
Excavated at Lyang, Honan in 1928. 





Green Glazed Pigsty 


Height: 8.5 cm. Length and Width: 19.5 x 18.4 cm. 
Funeral object of the Han Dynasty excavated at Loyang, Honan Province in 1928. 





Tricolored Statuette of Literator 


Height: 67 cm. Width: 16 cm. 
Funeral object of the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.) 
Excavated at Loyang, Honan Province in 1928. 





Tri-colored Tomb Guardian 
Height: 78 cm. Width: 37 cm. 
Tri-colored Pottery of the T’ang Dynasty. 





Tri-colored Grotesque Animal With Two Horns 
Height: 55 cm. Width: 23 cm. 
Tri-colored Pottery of the T’ang Dynasty. 
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Nine-Storied Pagoda 
Height: 160 cm. Weight: 400 km. 
It was sculptured in the Northern Wei period (386-534 A.D.). 


1332 images of Buddha are carved on the Pagoda, the basis of 
which is carved with human figures and inscriptions. 


This is one of the most prominent objects in the National 
Museum of History. 
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Chien With Dragon Form Handles 


Height: 38 cm. Diameter: 77 cm. (mouth); 38 cm. (base) 
Bronze ware of the Chou Dynasty unearthed at Huihsien, Honan in 1936. 





Bronze Musical Instrument Pien-chung (serial bells hanging on 
the bar) With Coiled Lizard Pattern 


Height: 30 cm. Diameter: 16 cm. (mouth) Weight: 4700 gram. 
Bronze musical instrument of Chou Dynasty. 
Excavated at Hsincheng, Honan, in 1923. 
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Autumn Annals Engraved on the 


ring- 
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Parts 


Stone 


48.5 cm. 


ical measure: 49 cm. Horizontal measure 


Vert 


: 38.2 kg. 
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Tsun (Vessel) With Two Dragons 


Height: 56 cm. 
Porcelain sacrificial object of the T’ang Dynasty. 
Produced from Hsing kiln 


First Asian Library Meeting 


The first Asian Library Conference 
was inaugurated on Aug. 20, 1974, in 
Taipei, the Republic of China, with rep- 
resentatives from the Republic of China, 
the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Hongkong, Thailand and the 
United States of America. 


Among the topics discussed in the 
Meeting were Oriental resources, educa- 
tional librarianship, and media and tech- 
nology. 


The importance of this conference 
was clearly pointed out by President 
Chiang Kai-shek in a message of greetings 
addressed to the delegates on behalf of 
the Chinese government and people. ‘‘The 
discussion of cooperation of Asian libra- 
ries,” said the President, “is a matter of 
great significance.” President Chiang 
added: “‘Libraries are treasure houses for 
the storage of human knowledge and the 
sources from which people can obtain 
the knowledge they desire. In the present 
world, with all nations continuing to at- 
tain a higher standard of education and 
with rapid progress being made in all 
branches of science, libraries are becoming 
more and more important .... Asian 


libraries will be able to function more 
effectively through mutual cooperation. 
The following keynote speech was de- 
livered by Dr. George K.C. Yeh, minister 
without portfolio, to the opening meeting: 


“The modern library in the West is 
moving in the direction of providing more 
special facilities to research scholars. In 
more recent years, the computer has been 
brought in to shorten the time and 
simplify the process by which available 
research materials are brought to the 
waiting scholar. Graduate studies in libra- 
ry science are offered by more and more 
universities in the United States. Special 
research assistants are being employed on 
many university library staffs. The posi- 
tion of libraries in general is still a little 
behind in Europe. But in West Germany 
rapid progress has been made in some 
fields, particularly in administration and 
in the cataloguing of certain books. 


“In Asia, however, there is much to be 
done on all levels. Japan, no doubt is 
somewhat ahead in the number of dif- 
ferent kinds of libraries and also in the 
range of services rendered. But even there 
the public library is weak though it is 
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being given more and more attention in 
the larger municipalities. Those who have 
visited and studied Japanese libraries are 
impressed with their administrative or- 
ganizations. There seems to have been 
set up in Japan a hierarchy of library 
organization which the Republic of China 
may well emulate. 


“But in most Asian countries with long 
cultural traditions, such as China, Japan, 
Korea, Thailand and the Philippines, the 
preserving and the acquisition of rare 
books continue. In fact, in all these coun- 
tries, and particularly in the Republic of 
China, such time and effort are expended 
in the preservation of these precious 
works that the modernization of our libra- 
ries has somewhat suffered. No deroga- 
tion is intended here for the ancient 
learning of bibliography. There will be 
no libraries without books, and old books 
are at least as valuable and as important 
as new ones. But the modern library 
rightfully has a claim on its services, and 
it is in this respect that the modern library 
should allocate more of its time and 
effort to serving the public by answering 
to its needs and by cultivating its con- 
scious interests and tastes. The same 
situation also exists in other Asian Coun- 
tries, though to a lesser degree. 


“The keeping of old books and manu- 
scripts in China has had a long history. 
Its history can be traced to the time of 
Lao-tze (570 B.C.? ) who was, as we all 
know, in charge of the Chou court ar- 
chives. Although no national or public 
library in the modern sense existed in 
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ancient China, each dynasty since Chou 
had a good-sized royal collection of books. 
Examples include the T’ien-lu Ko (Heaven- 
ly Prosperity Pavilion)! and Shih-ch°ü Ko 
(Stone Drain Pavilion)? of the Han Dynas- 
ty (206 B.C.—221 A.D.), and the Li-cheng 
Tien (Hall of Beauty and Truth)? and 
Chien-yuan Tien (Heavenly Hall)* of the 
T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.). A good 
part of the T’ang collections were de- 
stroyed in the rebellions of An Lu Shan> 
and Huang Ch’ao.® Official history records 
that ‘‘not a single slip of the old books 
was saved.” In those days books were 
handwritten on bamboo and wood slips. 
It is therefore seldom that a T’ang edition 
is mentioned in bibliography. 


“Although references to Sung books 
or Sung editions of pre-T’ang books are 
numerous, most Sung books in the im- 
perial collections were also destroyed or 
seized by the Tartars in the war of 1126.7 
The Mongols, who vanquished the Tartars 
and conquered the Sung, were able to 
move, however, most of the imperial 
books to Peking. When the Mongols were 
overthrown and the Ming Dynasty es- 
tablished in 1368, most of these books 
were shipped to Nanking, the new capital. 
There they remained until Cheng-tzu® 
(1403-1425), the third Ming emperor, 
made Peking the capital and moved the 
books back. The moving of imperial 
collections from one place to another in 
those days was a matter of great political 
importance, for no emperor would inau- 
gurate a dynasty without an imperial 
collection of books. It was more than a 
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matter of pride. It was part of the 
imperial tradition. 

“But it was not until the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty (1644-1911) and particularly during 
the reign of Emperor Ch’ien-lung that the 
imperial collections were completely re- 
organized and for the first time made 
open to scholars and students. The Em- 
peror established three Pavilions. They 
were called the Wen-hui Ko,! the Wen-lan 
Ko,2 and the Wen-tsung Ko,3 one at 
Chiangtu, one at Hanghsien and one at 
Chenchiang, respectively; all of which were 
in Central China near the coast. Kept at 
each of the three Pavilions was a set of 
Sze-k’u ch’ilan-shu (Complete Works of 
the Four Divisions of the Imperial Libra- 
ry),* a collection of 3,460 titles number- 
ing 79,339 volumes (chiian). The Sze-k’u 
ch’iian-shu was so voluminous that it was 
never printed. Seven copies were made 
by hand by chosen calligraphers for the 
three Pavilions. The voluminous collec- 
tion of books took ten years to complete. 
It included re-edited works written and 
preserved from the earliest times. They 
were arranged in this order: Confucian 
Classics, histories, philosophy, and belles- 
lettres. Works of secondary importance 
were not included but were mentioned 
and given short summaries. According to 
one Western estimate, the number of 
Chinese books in print at the time when 
America declared its independence was 
nearly equal in number to all the books 
in print in the rest of the world. Although 
the method of cataloguing left much to be 
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desired, the three Pavilions may be con- 
sidered public libraries because they met 
the basic condition of providing books 
for the public. 


“The habit of acquiring and keeping 
books by the Literati became a common 
practice as early as the Sung Dynasty. 
During the Ming Dynasty most officials 
and well-to-do businessmen would make 
private libraries and their collections avail- 
able to their relatives and friends. 


“During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries many private collectors of books 
became nationally known. For instances, 
Chang Chin-wu> of Ch’angshu (1787- 
1829), his fellow-townsman Ch’en K’uei,® 
Chü Yung’ (famous for his T’ieh-ch’in 
t’ung-chien lou)® and Yang I-tseng (fa- 
mous for his Hai-yuan Ko)9 are only a 
few of the names of bibliographies well 
known to Chinese scholars even to-day. 
None of these collectors was extremely 
wealthy. Most of their collections of books 
and manuscripts were painstakingly assem- 
bled over a period of several generations. 
The printed catalogues of their collections 
are still available in most libraries but, un- 
fortunately, no attempt has been made to 
organize any of these collections accord- 
ing to applied principles of library science 
or even according to Chinese methods of 
classification. The very romantic and 
touching stories of how these enormous 
collections (each of which numbered over 
a quarter of a million chüan,! and each 
chian may sometimes be as many as 30 
to 50 volumes) were built and kept up, 
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would be substance for considerable bio- 
graphical literature. 


“The Republic of China now in Taiwan 
has inherited an enormous tradition of 
bibliography of old and rare books. While 
retaining this scholarly tradition, it is 
striving to build up the various levels of 
libraries according to modern ideas and 
needs. Of course, the attempt to set up 
a modern library was made much earlier. 
In fact, it was first made during the Wu- 
hsu Reform of 1898.! In a memorial to 
the court, the then Secretary of Rites, Li 
Tuan-fen,” suggested that “ts’ang-shu-lou”3 
(book-storing pavilions) be established for 
the enlightenment of the people. This 
movement was set back by the failure of 
the Wu-hsu Reform, but another reform 
was undertaken in the last years of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty under the influence of 
the Kuomintang, and many small libraries 
with reading rooms were established in 
Canton, Chekiang, Honan, Nanking, and 
elsewhere. 


“At this stage, Chinese libraries copied 
their organization and administration 
from those of Japan. In cataloguing and 
classification the traditional Chinese pro- 
cedures were followed. Then, modern 
library science was introduced from the 
United States. Two Americans particular- 
ly deserve some mention in this connec- 
tion. Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood came to 
China in 1900 to teach library science 
at Boone University in Wuch’ang. Harry 
Clemans came to China to head the 
Nanking University Library and later also 
taught library science. Their pioneering 
efforts in the field of modern libraries 
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in China were invaluable. As a result of 
their work, U.S. aid in the form of grants 
made possible the continual expansion of 
libraries in many parts of China. 


“During China’s war with Japan, the 
National Peiping Library sent many of 
its rare books to the United States for 
safe-keeping. There were more than 21, 
000 volumes including some of the world’s 
oldest printing. Also saved were more 
than 10,000 bamboo slips belonging to 
the Academia Sinica, China’s foremost 
institute of learning and research. These 
bamboo slips date back to the Han 
Dynasty, 2,000 years ago. They include 
official records of military activities and 
correspondence on frontier and personnel 
matters. In return for safe-keeping, the 
Americans were permitted to microfilm 
the rare books. Copies of the films were 
presented to the National Peiping Library 
and the National Central Library after 
the war. These microfilms were left be- 
hind when the mainland fell into Com- 
munist hands and the government moved 


to Taiwan in 1949, but the originals were 


saved in the United States. These originals 
were returned to the Republic of China 
by the United States Library of Congress 
early in 1966, thus reenforcing Taiwan’s 
standing as the world’s leading sinology 
research center today. 


“Apart from the return of these price- 
less books and inscribed slips from the 
United States, the collection now be- 
longing to the Central Library in Taipei 
is probably the finest collection of rare 
Chinese books in existence. Its collection 
of Sung books numbering over two hun- 
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dred and thirty titles, plus many of its 
old unpublished manuscripts, are periodi- 
cally displayed to the public in Taiwan. 


“The Library Association in Taiwan has 
an active board now undertaking, though 
slowly, various forms of reform. As is 
the case with most Asian countries, the 
Republic of China is not giving libraries 
adequate funds for possible improve- 
ments. There is considerable interest in 
public libraries but very little has been 
done to establish libraries in small agricul- 
tural communities. In such cases a great 
need lies in getting the farmers to take 
an interest in what is being published and 
shown on television on agricultural sub- 
jects. In small cities where the population 
is over 20,000 there are practically no 
libraries. It is hoped that such small 
communities would join up with neigh- 
boring communities to form larger groups 
in order to support some sort of library 
with books and periodicals dealing with 
current life and affairs. Too much em- 
phasis on the whole has been put on 
university libraries and libraries in larger 
cities. 

“There is a general feeling that the 
modern library has not yet begun its role 
in educating the public and in developing 
popular interest in subjects related to 
their environment. The library and the 
museum in cooperation with the schools 
should be the main channels of primary 
and middle school education. 


“Technically, in the field of library 
organization, there is an urgent need in 
improving the cataloguing system for 
Chinese books. Chinese books are still 
being classified, not according to authors, 
but to the old classified groups and titles. 
It is difficult to understand why after 
all these years Chinese books are still not 


classified according to their authors. 


“Among the university libraries there 
is much to be desired in providing research 
personnel and in making research facilities 
more readily available. The general pay 
for research assistants is too low to attract 
competent people. Most professors who 
send their students to the libraries are 
themselves not aware of what research 
facilities are or are not available. 


“One of the problems which always 
comes up at library conferences is the 
position and function of the National 
Central Library. It has been called the 
library of libraries. Therefore its program 
for public service and for the introduction 
of modern ideas and computer technology 
should be a model for all libraries in the 
nation, yet it has not been operated as 
such, perhaps for lack of funds and 
qualified personnel. Because of the lack 
of government allowances and public sup- 
port, all that librarians can do is to carry 
on as best they can. There has been in 
the past too little mutual cooperation 
and long-term planning among the libraries 
here in Taiwan. 


“Today, Asian countries, except Japan, 
are all still emerging from a mural economy _ 
into varying degrees of industrialization. 
There is a common need for several types 
of public libraries to supplement the 
educational programs adopted by each of 
these countries. 


“It is hoped that discussion on the 
problems facing Asian libraries on their 
road to modernization will be considered 
during this First Conference on Asian 
Library Cooperation. 

“I would like to add, before I close 


my talk, that there is a feeling among 
some of us here that as more books are 
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being published on Asia and on Asian 
countries by Western writers perhaps one 
form of cooperation among Asian libraries 
should be a systematic review of books 
written in the West, in French, or English, 
or Spanish, or Asian countries. Asian 
subjects are very often mishandled in the 
West. I’m not saying that most Western 
scholars on Asian affairs are not good or 


qualified. I use the word “mishandled” 
because of the wrong approach which is 
sometimes taken by the West. On the 
other hand, I think, in the West, there 
should be more organized interest, more 
published material on books written by 
Asians on their own history, on their own 
problems, and on their own needs. I 
thank you, ladies and gentlemen.” 


Too much talk, beware 


trouble. .. 


Too much food, beware 


indigestion. 
x 


To 


succeed, 


* 


consult 


three old people. 


— Chinese Proverbs From 


Olden Times 


Chinese Classical Music in the Past Two Decades 


Liang Tsai-ping 
(ZEF) 


I. Introduction 


In the last two decades, since the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China moved 
its seat to Taipei, there has been peace 
and stability. Taiwan is now a showcase 
of democracy and a lighthouse of free- 
dom, beckoning to all Chinese people. 
Various cultural activities have flourished, 
not the least among them Chinese classical 
music. This writer is proud to be as 
sociated with the movement to revive the 
nearly lost art and would attempt here 
to recount its development in the past 
twenty years from a personal point of 
view. 


II. Chinese Classical Music Today 


The Chinese Classical Music Associa- 
tion is noted for two unusual characteris- 
tics: 1) It concentrates on the research 
and development of Chinese musical in- 
struments, and 2) it has a predominantly 
amateur membership composition. The 
lack of funds has not stopped us from 
seeking the continual development of 
Chinese musical art. We have learned to 
overcome’ this obstacle with perseverance. 


Indulging in a moment of self-con- 


gratulation, we find the major contribu- 
tions of the Chinese Classical Music As- 
sociation so far no less than the following: 


(1) The inclusion of Chinese classical 
music in the formal educational sys- 
tem: After much effort the Associa- 
tion has established the institution 
of Chinese classical music courses in 
National Taiwan Institute of Arts, 
College of Chinese Culture, and Tai- 
wan Provincial Pingtung Teachers’ 
School. 


The research and development in 
traditional vernacular music, namely, 
Cantonese music, Chaochow music, 
the southern pipe, Fuchow music, 
and Shantung music. 


(3) The improvement of musical instru- 
ments: Messrs. Chuang Pen-li and 
Ho Ming-chung, two outstanding 
members of the Chinese Classical 
Music Association, have been engag- 
ing in a number of experiments in 
instrumental design. Part of Mr. 


Chuang’s work has been published. 
(4) 


Publications: a) musical sheets 20 
b) special studies in instruments 10 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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c) general publications 15 d) re- 
cords, about 100, distributed in Tai- 
wan, the Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Europe, among which 25 are works 
of this writer. 


Compositions: Mr. Tung Jung-shen, 
a fellow member, has been awarded 
the prestigeous Sun Yat-sen Memori- 
al Prize. Mr. Wang Pei-lun, a scholar 
versed in both Chinese classical music 
and Western music, has completed 
the monumental Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms and a Nan Hu sonnata, 
Song of the City. Mr. Liang Ming- 
yueh has written concertos of Cheng, 
Sheng and Ch'in, which have been 
twice presented to the accompani- 
ment of the San Francisco City 
Orchestra. 


The revival of Ch'in: Mr. Hu Ying- 
tang, the great maestro of Ch’in, with 
the able assistance of his disciples 
Chu Yun and Jung Tien-chi, was 
instrumental in reviving interest in 
Ch'in. Mr. Chu is now teaching Ch'in 
at Tung Hai University. Mr. Jung has 
Published many articles about Ch'in 
in the Central Daily News over the 
years. Mr. Chang Chih-sun was the 
first to start teaching Ch’in in Taipei. 
He was later joined by Mr. Wu Tsung- 
han of the Mei-an School, who, at 
this writer’s invitation, came from 
Hong Kong to teach Chin at the 
National Taiwan Institute of Arts. 
Under his guidance, we now have a 
monthly meeting. 


Women participation: Mr. Liu Yi- 
chih and his China Women’s Classical 
Music Ensemble have given free les- 
sons to more than 5,000 interested 
female students. Mme. Hou Chi- 
chou founded two women’s ensem- 


bles, Ch’in Hsin and Tsui Chu. The 
latter made a successful tour of the 
United States last October. The CTV 
Women’s Chinese Music Group, a 
professional group, was established 
in May 1974. 


(8) The teaching of Cheng: The revived 
interest in Cheng began at the First 
Girls’ Middle School in Taipei and 
gradually spread to many other 
schools. In twenty years, enrollment 
in Cheng classes has expanded tre- 
mendously, from the original 200 
odd to the present 20,000 plus. Ar- 
dent Cheng lovers like Messrs. Ke Pei- 
chiu, Kao Huang-chien and Cheng 
Te-yuan are now conducting classes 
in Taipei, Tainan and Kaohsiung. 


Chinese classical music is most unique 
in that it has maintained a high degree of 
authenticity. To cite a few examples, the 
Southern Pipe (Nan-kuen) has kept a 
mode of performance which dates back 
more than a thousand years ago; Shantung 
music is still much in the same shape of 
the Confucian era. 


Ill. Chinese Classical Music Abroad 


Chinese classical music has a long his- 
tory abroad. It can be said that wherever 
there are overseas Chinese, there is Chi- 
nese classical music. Cantonese music in 
the United States, Chaochow music in 
Thailand, Southern Min music in the 
Philippines, and Hakka music in Indonesia 
all testify to the wide dissemination of 
Chinese classical music. 


Early in 1945, this writer had the 
opportunity to visit the United States 
under a government program. During a 
year’s stay, he had given seven large-scale 
concerts, appeared on TV once, made a 
film and taken part in the United Nations’ 
Concert via Radio. 
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The Association’s overseas activities 
began with the present writer’s visit to 
Japan in 1952, where he had the fortune 
to gain the acquaintance and friendship 
of two distinguished scholars of Chinese 
classical music, Messrs. Hisao Tanabe and 
Michio Miyagi. In 1955 he attended the 
First Southeast Asia Music Conference. 
In 1957 and 1958, he toured Southeast 
Asia and Europe respectively. Since 1961 
he has been invited thrice to Hong Kong 
and twice to Korea and Japan. In 197] 
he attended the founding meeting of the 
Asian Arts Association. In 1972 he led 
the Shantung Music Group on a perform- 
ing tour of the United States at the invita- 
tion of the Asia Society. Last April he 
again gave Cheng performances in Singa- 
pore, Malaysia and Thailand. Prof. Ho 


Ming-chung, a fellow member of the As- 
sociation, has also twice given perform- 
ances in the United States and in Latin 
America. 


All in all, in the twenty years since 
the establishment of the Chinese Classcial 
Music Association, we have managed to 
send various Chinese classical music groups 
to perform in countries all over the world, 
including the United States, Korea, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Thailand, Japan, 
Switzerland, France, West Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Great Britain, Canada, Iran, 
South Africa, the Netherlands and many 
other countries. This is no small achieve- 
ment and we can say with pride that we 
have contributed our share to interna- 
tional understanding and cultural inter- 
flow. 


The Careful foot 


can walk anywhere. 


— Chinese Proverbs From 
Olden Times 


Third Sino-Japanese Symposium 


The Third Sino-Japanese Conference 
on China Mainland and Sino-Japanese 
Cultural Interchange was held on Septem- 
ber 9-13, 1974, in Taipei, the Republic 
of China. Some 90 specialists and schol- 
ars attended, including four American 
experts. i 


Addressing the opening ceremony of 
the five-day gathering were Dr. Han Lih- 
wu, head of the 54 member Chinese Dele- 
gation, and Kuwabara Juji, Chief of the 
30 member Japanese Delegation. 


The main purpose of the meeting is 
to promote the cultural interflow between 
the said two nations and to strengthen 
understanding of the Chinese Mainland 
problems. 

Some question brought up in the 
Conference by the participants were as 
follows: 


Human Culture As Visualized Between 
the East and the West by Chien Mu 


Among the human beings, there exist com- 
mon similarities and individual differences as 
well... . How to adjust the individual differences 
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to meet the common similarities should be the 
significant topic to touch upon. 


The Westerners look upon people according 
to their physical achievements such as: the 
backgrounds of education, occupation and oth- 
ers. They refer to a person as a philosopher, 
musician, politician, diplomat, etc., while the 
Easterners characterize the persons as saints, 
scholars, masters, good or bad persons.... The 
Easterners lay emphasis on the inner being of 
a person, while the Westerners on the outer 
being of a person. 


In terms of creation or invention the East 
and the West might have a common target to 
reach. As to the Easterners, we have our own 
valuable cultural heritage which we have to 
uphold. We are not supposed to give up our 
own culture to follow that of the Westerners. 
In this case we have to stick to the teachings 
set up by Confucius to work toward the future. 


Suggestions for Sino-Japanese Cultural 
Interflow by Kamijo Sueo 


Cultural interflow should not be limited to 
the academic world, but should be expanded 
beyond the universities and special organizations. 


At present, participation in meetings and 
seminars involve little or no personal exchanges. 
Students should be encouraged to meet and 
discuss mutual problems casually with professors 
after meetings. 


~ 
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Liaison offices should be set up in both countries as a whole rather than participants 
countries to facilitate cultural interflow. The individually. It is hoped that scholars will in- 
achievements and results of scholarly discussions tensify their translations of foreign works so as 
should be expanded so as to benefit the two to increase understanding on both sides. 


If thy trouble is in good 
works, know, the trouble will 
pass and the good works re- 
main; if thy pleasure is in sin, 
know, the pleasure will pass 
and the sin remain. 


— Wise Sayings From 
the Orient 


Parliamentarians’ Activities and Cultural News 


Japanese Parliamentarians Honour 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Birthday 


The 130-member Japanese parliamen- 
tary mission, led by Hirokichi Nadao, a 
Lower House member of the ruling Demo- 
cratic Party, arrived in Taipei, the Re- 
public of China, on Oct. 29, 1974, to 
celebrate President Chiang Kai-shek’s 88th 
birthday. 


The group included 44 members of 
the House of Representatives, 30 members 
of the House of Councillors and six 
former parliamentarians. Nobusuke Kishi, 
former Prime Minister, and Misujiro Ishii, 
former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also joined this mission as 
advisers. 


According to Mr. Hirokichi Nadao, 
“The main purpose of the mission is to 
pay respect to President Chiang Kai-shek 
on his 88th birthday....” In his state- 
ment, Mr. Nadao also expressed his desire 
to strengthen the economic and cultural 
interflow between the two peoples of fhe 
Republic of China and Japan. 

During their stay in Taipei, they were 
received by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Vice 
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President C.K. Yen and Premier Chiang 
Ching-kuo in addition to joining many 
other celebrating activities. 


Korean Parliamentarians Honour 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Birthday 


A group of five members of the Na- 
tional Assembly of the Republic of Korea, 
headed by Rhee Hye Sang, Chairman of 
the Korean Democratic Republic Party 
arrived in Taipei on Oct. 29, 1974, for a 
six-day visit to celebrate President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 88th birthday. 


While in Taipei, the said Mission went 
to the Presidential Office to sign their 
names to celebrate President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s birthday on Oct. 31, 1974. After- 
wards, they were received by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Vice President C.K. Yen 
and Premier Chiang Ching-kuo of the 
Republic of China. In addition, the Kore- 
an Parliamentarians also joined many cele- 
brating activities or parties. 


Thai Folk Show in Taipei 


A 40-member Thai Folk Show Troupe 
arrived in Taipei, the Republic of China, 
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in the mid-August; the Troupe consisted Chinese during the month-long acting tour 
of a dancing group and several Thai around Taiwan. In the meantime, through 
boxing masters. their excellent performances, the Troupe 
contributed a great deal to the interflow 

Their performances attracted many of culture. 


A friendly smile is a key 
to security and a lamp to be- 
nevolence. 

x * x 

Beware of too much laugh- 
ter, for it deadens the mind 


and produces oblivion. 


—Wise Sayings 
From the Orient 
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Excerpts of the Fourth Executive Board Meeting, ACC 


1. General Introduction 


The Asian Cultural Center held its Fourth 
Executive Board Meeting in Taipei, the Republic 
of China, from July 10 to 12, 1974, with the 
Delegations of the Republic of China, Japan, the 
Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Kingdom of Thailand, the Republic of Vietnam, 
and the Secretary-General of the APU Central 
Secretariat, Hon. Yoshiharu Takeno, as well as 
the Observer from Australia attending. 


2. Speeches 


The Meeting started at 9:00 on July 10, 1974 
when Hon. Byong Kwon Min, Chairman of the 
Fourth Executive Board Meeting, delivered the 
opening message as follows: 


Excellencies, Honorable Delegates and Distin- 
guished Guests: 


First let me extend my sincere welcome to 
the Honorable Delegates who have come from 
far away distance to take part in the 4th Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural 
Center. Let me also offer my warmest congratula- 
tions to the Chinese National Group for their 
warm welcome and kind hospitality. I am es 
pecially pleased to come to this country since 
she has a long history as well as a rich cultura! 
heritage in Asia. I have had the pleasure of 
visiting this country many times in the past, but 
each time I came to this country with a cordial 
feeling about the people of the Republic of China 
who are dedicated to the principles of democracy 
and freedom regardless of hardship or difficulties. 
More than ever before in the 5,000-year old 
history, Republic of China is now enjoying her 
bizarre economic prosperity and political stability 
which is sustained by political system viable and 
more suitable to her own situation and way of 
doing things. 


Distinguished Delegates and Guests: 


Since the 3rd ACC Executive Board Meeting 
convened in Seoul last year, there has been many 
changes in the international political scenes, 
namely, emergence of new administrations in 
several European countries, conclusion of Middle- 
East truce, signing of new “Declaration on 
Atlantic Relations,” and accommodation of new 
US-Soviet relationship. Most astonishing develop- 
ment in the world is the accelerated nuclear 
arms race. Mushrooms of nuclear bomb blasts 
loom over the horizon in the China Mainland, 
India, and in the Pacific while the US, Soviet 
underground tests continue to grow. Advance- 
ment of science and technology reached the 
stage where man’s identity and spirit are com- 
pletely paralysed. 


Modern science gave us the dread power, so- 
called nuclear energy. It can be made a giant 
help to humanity, but science does not show us 
how to prevent its baleful use. The terror created 
by weapons has never stopped man from em- 
ploying them. For each new weapon a defence 
has been produced, in time. But now we face 
a condition in which adequate defence does not 
exist. 


The crisis of our time may be summed up 
in the proposition that our scientific knowledge 
now exceeds our capacity to use it for good. The 
solution is not to reduce our knowledge, or to 
halt the progress of science, but to make our 
moral stamina equal to it. We have now reached 
the point where the bad character, or even the 
momentary carelessness of the human race may 
lead to its extermination by the tremendous 
discoveries which the human intellect has achiev- 
ed. The problem of preserving our civilization 
is not a political nor a scientific problem but a 
moral problem. 


The task of our generation is to establish 
peace. We cannot establish it by power or by 
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purchase. We can establish it only by justice 
which begins at home and extends throughout 
the world. But justice is the foundation of all 
decent cultures and the basis of any good human 
society. It is for this very reason that we place 
emphasis on the importance of the cultural 
exchange and development. Let us preserve, 
develop, and advance our good cultures, and 
promote cultural interflow and cooperation with 
friendly nations in order to help enrich the moral 
life of man. 


In view of the world situation in turmoil and 
the Asian situations ever fluctuating, creative 
adaptability to the changing times calls for 
stronger and more positive participation in the 
work of our Union by all member countries. 
And further, I firmly believe that cultural co- 
operation in Asia is most urgently needed and 
that we should place more stress on cultural 
activities through the Asian Cuttural Center. Let 
us strive for the Renaissance of Asian culture 
and moral rearmament. 


In concluding, let me extend my sincere 
appreciation to the able and most devoted Secre- 
tary-General of the ACC, Dr. Chang Pe-chin, and 
the members of the Chinese National Group 
which has so well organized the meeting. I am 
sure the superb arrangement shall organize the 
meetings. I am sure the superb arrangement shall 
lead us to a successful ending. Thank you. 


The Chairman’s opening message was fol- 
lowed by the welcome speech by H.E. Ku Cheng- 
kang, President of Chinese National Group, APU: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Executive Board-Mem- 
bers, and Distinguished Guests: 


As free Asia is exposed to threats of Com- 
munist agression and Asian culture is faced with 
the danger of partial or complete destruction 
by Communist violence, all of you Executive 
Board-Members of the APU Asian Cultural Center 
who have been exerting great efforts for the 
preservation and further development of Asian 
culture are now gathered here in the Republic of 
China to formulate effective plans for the future. 
On behalf of the Chinese National Group of the 
Asian Parliamentarians’ Union, I extend to all of 
you our heartfelt welcome and pay you our sin- 
cere respects. 


There are in the world two main currents of 
culture — one Eastern and the other Western. 
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Oriental culture in substance is the culture of 
Asia which has continued to grow and flourish 
for five thousand years. Asian culture has de- 
veloped impressive philosophical, political, ethical, 
and religious systems on a grand scale which are 
the admiration of Westerners. 


Asian culture has commanded universal re- 
spect, because it has the following characteristic 
features: | 


First, Asian culture is based on relationships 
among groups of people living together and not 
on individual men and women, nor on relations 
between man and things. The kind of culture 
which has emerged from such a state of affairs 
is one of humanism. 


Secondly, Asian culture allows each individual 
to pursue his own ideal of life for the attainment 
of the heights of truth, good, and beauty. It 
also respects the freedom of other individuals, 
human dignity, and the equality of personality. 
By mutual cooperation to benefit others as well 
as themselves, the Asians have developed a hu- 
manitarian culture. 


Thirdly, Asian culture holds that in human 
relations, morality and ethics should be the 
guiding principles that loyalty, filial piety, benev- 
Olence, love, fidelity, righteousness, harmony 
and peace should be exemplified in one’s conduct, 
and that efforts should be made to promote 
social harmony and welfare. Such a culture is 
one rooted in the very nature of man. 


Because of these characteristics, Asian culture 
is one based on moral persuasion and not on 
physical might. It is one of peace and not of 
aggression. It has spiritual affinities with the 
Western ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
In an age of imbalance between material progress 
and spiritual development when man finds him- 
self in a deepening crisis, we should do our best 
to give full scope to the spirit of Asian culture. 
Nothing is more timely and more imperative. 


Eastern and Western cultures may differ 
somewhat in substance, but all cultures have the 
same objectives, namely, the pursuit of progress 
and the attainment of happiness, security, and 
perfection in the life of man. Unfortunately, 
however, Karl Marx came up in the 19th century 
with his dialectical materialism asserting that mat- 
ter is of overriding importance in the history and 
evolution of human society and that class struggle 
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is the motive force of social evolution. Denying 
the validity of spiritual values, Marx held that 
the history of human civilization was nothing 
but a record of transformations in the material 
environment. This mistaken theory has produced 
Communism to harm society and encouraged the 
international Communists to attempt world con- 
quest and human enslavement through the use 
of force. The Communists have stirred up hatred 
among men, provoked class struggle, instigated 
armed uprisings and wars, and created poverty 
and famine. By these means they are about to 
push mankind from civilized living back to the 
Dark Ages. This has posed a serious challenge 
to the cultures of both East and West by the 
evil forces of Communism. 


In this struggle of freecom against slavery and 
justice against evil, Asia unfortunately finds itself 
in the forefront of the battelfield. With the 
Chinese mainland shut behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Chinese Communists have been controlling 
a vast expanse of land and are still keeping more 
than 700 million people in servitude. Through 
their so-called Cultural Revolution and its ac- 
companying power struggle, the Chinese Com- 
munists have purged the intransigent cultural 
workers and many others regarded by them as 
dissidents. They have destroyed religious belief, 
spurned all rule of law, deprived the people of 
fundamental freedoms and rights, rewritten the 
thousands of years of Chinese history, and at- 
tempted to destroy the Chinese characters. 
Through their current campaign of criticism 
against Confucius and of praises for Ch’in Shih 
Huang the Tyrant, they have been trying to 
uproot Chinese culture altogether. Through 
crimes against human nature, moral law, and 
human rights, the Chinese Communists are de- 
stroying not only Chinese culture but also Asian 
culture with its characteristic features of hu- 
manism, humanitarianism, and human nature. 
This is a serious crisis not only for China and 
Chinese culture but also for Asia and Asian 
culture as a whole. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the anti-Communist 
campaign now being waged is at the same time 
an ideological and a cultural struggle. We the 
free Asian nations should, on the basis of our 
age-old Asian culture, absorb new cultural ele- 
ments of the world and, in line with the need of 
the present age, create a new culture for Asia 


so as to win this ideological and cultural struggle. 


Our efforts should, therefore, be directed along ` 


the following three lines: 


— We must practise and exalt eithical and 
moral principles that have formed the core of 
Asian culture. We should strengthen the people’s 
self-respect and self-confidence, encourage their 
sympathetic feelings and gregarious instinct, and 
make them respect justice and strive for coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance. We should endeavor 
to consolidate the national strength of the Asian 
peoples and forge it into an integrated strength 
of all Asian nations so as to protect their national 
existence and independence. 

— We must give full expression to the demo- 
cratic system of government, which has originated 
in humanism and has proved to be an excellent 
political institution for many modern nations of 
both East and West. We should give full scope 
to the democratic spirit, practise democratic 
constitutional rule, and see to it that there is a 
clean and efficient administration. We must do 
all this in order to bring the people together, 
protect their rights and interests, and let them 
have an opportunity to demonstrate their strength. 
We must build the Asian nations and mould 
them into a free, democratic, prosperous, and 
happy society. 


— We must develop science and technology 
as indispensable elements of modern civilization. 
We should utilize up-to-date scientific know-how 
to raise the people’s intellectual level, help na- 
tional reconstruction, and promote social pros- 
perity. Through the advancement of science, we 
shall enable the people to enjoy greater welfare 
and happiness and make the nations richer and 
stronger. 

Ladies and gentlemen, ethics, democracy and 
science, as I have described them, are the three 
fundamental requirements for the creation of a 
new Asian culture. To impart new strength to 
Asian culture, we must put these essentials to 
practice. We must make concerted effort in 
this direction. We must win a decisive victory on 
the battlefield of culture and, by doing so, build 
a new Asia of freedom, democracy, peace, and 
prosperity. 

The following address was delivered by Hon. 
Cheng Tsang-Po, Chief Delegate of the host 
country, the Republic of China. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Observers, 
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Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On this auspicious occasion when the Fourth 
Executive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural 
Center is being held here in Taipei, the Republic 
of China, in the capacity of the Chief Delegate 
of the host country, I beg to extend to you 
my most cordial welcome. In the meantime, I 
hope that you, Ladies and Gentlemen, will have 
a happy sojourn here and, furthermore, hope 
the Meeting will achieve a good success. 


Tracing back to the time when the Second 
Executive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural 
Center was held at the same place, and about the 
same time, one year ago, we sincerely as well 
as vigorously exchanged ideas or experiences 
with one another which gave the Asian Cultural 
Center a sound guidance and led it to proceed 
to work in a successful manner. Meanwhile, 
let’s have a brief retrospect of the situation both 
in Asia and the whole world in the past year to 
see what is the impact on the world in general 
and on Asian culture in particular, and in what 
way we may use our united efforts to meet this 
situation. The same perspective, I am sure, 
Honorable Delegates, we may share with one 
another. 


After the Arabian countries used their oil 
as a weapon toward the West in last autumn and 
winter, that resulted in a world-wide energy 
crisis. Meanwhile, the inflation and rise of price 
of commodity on a world-wide scale combined 
to cause a shock in world economy. It upset 
everything in the free world from the government 
to the civilian life in the society. The disarray 
would have undermined the fundamental struc- 
ture of democratic society and further threatened 
the existence of the free world. 


In short, this abnormal situation did not 
come in a day, it has had much to do with the 
theoretical controversies during several decades 
together with the prevalent modes of living, the 
so-called “‘welfare state” and “‘living under credit.” 
The result is that both governments and people 
contract debts in order to exist. Nations such 
as Italy and Denmark are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, a fact internationally admitted. As we 
know, the purpose of the Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Union is to maintain freedom and democracy 
against totalitarianism. In the midst of this 
world-wide storm beating against freedom and 
democracy in the past year, should we follow 
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the Western Powers to find our way? Or sħould 
we open up a new road for the Asian peoples 
as a whole, based upon our own cultural tradi- 
tion? This is the proper time for us to make a 
firm decision. 


As we make a general review of the situation 
of America in the past year, we experience a 
sense of perturbation. The United States imports 
only a small amount of oil from abroad which 
means twenty per cent of its total oil consump- 
tion. Since the American people are accustomed 
to living an abundant life they do not know how 
to face a thrifty type of living. The annual 
deficit of the Federal budget runs up to several 
billions of dollars. In addition, the national debt 
amounts to three hundred fifty billion U.S. dol- 
lars and that from the local governments reaches 
two hundred billion. They have given up the 
sturdy virtues of their forefathers; once con- 
fronting hardship or difficulties, they do not 
know how to do. Mrs. Henry Luce, in an in- 
terview with the U.S. News and World Report, 
said recently: “The basic trouble for America lies 
in the fact that it has lost its national soul.” 
Nothing is more true than this brilliant statement. 
Once a state or a people loses its soul, no matter 
how powerful it is potentially, she is just like a 
maverick, probing the way without knowing 
where to go. 


Some so-called American thinkers and schol- 
ars regard anti-Communism as silly. In our 
Opinion the so-called “‘détente” is not only silly 
but also cowardly. Because some Americans have 
lost their souls, they become paralyzed in spirit; 
they yield to reality, dreaming of ‘“‘détente.” 
This is the woeful state of a people who has 
lost its soul. 


Arnold J. Toynbee, the British historian, said: 
‘The history of civilization is the history of 
society’s religions.” What he meant by “‘religion”’ 
is a system of thought and faith which gives 
the society a satisfactory explanation about life 
and death, virtue and vice. In the Western society, 
people interpret life and death, virtue and vice 
by means of religion, while in the Orient, people 
follow the “Tao” (way) arrived at from hard 
thinking and experimentation in culture. The 
essence of culture is self-cultivation, family-de- 
velopment, bringing good government to the 
state and prosperity to the whole world. 
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The greatest sorrow today is that relgion in 
Western countries is in gradual decay and that 
we Oriental people have forgot our own culture 
and given up the faith in our own cultural tradi- 
tion, because of our penchant for the Western 
way. 

A more serious hidden trouble today is that 
Communists are trying hard to intoxicate and 
control the mass of people by stealing the re- 
ligious methods and systems, while the disintegra- 
tion or dissipation in the free, democratic world 
is just the result of the lacking of those organiza- 
tion and methods. The growth in one and the 
shrinking in the other has really made people 
discouraged. Yet quite a lot of people still stick 
to their wrong belief without admitting their 
own shortcomings. 


The purpose of establishing the Asian Cultural 
Center is to develop and promote the tradition 
of Asian culture through the concerted will of 
the Asian parliamentarians. The trouble facing 
the Free World today is due to the overdevelop- 
ment of scientific technology which wipes out 
the value of culture and morality. Nowadays, 
even the American people have started awakening 
to save their soul — by means of religion. To 
my mind, we Asian people have only to recover 
our own civilization and get a tight hold of what 
is best in our heritage of Oriental civilization, 
thereupon we may distinguish between what is 
right and wrong, what is good and evil, in order 
to meet the vicissitudes of the changing situation 
from outside by means of cultivation and devel- 
oping both our mind and heart. The world is 
in trouble and difficulties; Asia is even more in 
danger and hardship. How we could extricate 
ourselves from the difficulties and danger to 
reach a state of well-being and happiness depends 
largely on how we, Asian peoples, are to develop 
the spirit of Asian culture. 


Today, the so-called “to criticize Confucius 
and enhance the Emperor of Ch'in” movement 


is under way on the China mainland. The Chinese- 


Communists besmirch Confucius who has been 
admired as the pioneer of the Oriental culture 
throughout the ages. In the meantime, they 
worship the tyrannical Emperor of Ch'in that 
has been abandoned by the Chinese people from 
generations to generations. This is really a big 
shame in the history of Asia and also a challenge 
to Asian culture seldom seen through thousands 
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of years in its history. In a word, if we are to 
maintain Asian culture, and furthermore, if we 
are to try to deliver the whole world and all 
mankind by virtue of Asian culture, we cannot 
allow ourselves to tolerate the rampancy of the 
Communist doctrine and the existence of the 
Communist tyrannical regime on the China main- 
land. This is the common responsibility of the 
Asian peoples as a whole, and especially the 
noble task for you, the Honorable Delegates 
present here. 


Finally, I wish this meeting will mark another 
step of advance in their programme of work and 
again wish all the Honorable Delegates good 
health and a happy sojourn here in the Republic 
of China. 


Thank you. 

Then the Chief Delegate of Japan, Hon. 
Tokuji Tokonami was first invited to address the 
Meeting: 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Board Members, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


It is with great honor and appreciation that 
I take this opportunity to extend to you on 
behalf of the Japanese National Group a very 
warm greeting. This is a moment of great hap- 
piness for the reunion with the close friends 
from Asia in this cultural and beautiful capital 
of Taipei. 

The Japanese National Group wishes to ex- 
press our profound respects on the timely es 
tablishment of the Asian Cultural Center and the 
effective activities it pursued since its founding 
under the excellent leadership of Dr. Chang Pe- 
chin: in hosting a series of Executive Board Meet- 
ings, publishing Asian Culture and organizing 
exhibitions of literary and artistic works of the 
political leaders. And it is with renewed con- 
viction that we reaffirm the importance of the 
role played by the ACC. 


The present situation in Asia is such that it 


-demands the nations concerned to further deepen 


the ties of collaboration and solidarity in order 
to maintain peace and to develop economy and 
culture. In view of this, there is vast significance 
for ACC to increasingly promote cultural ex- 
change and deepen mutual understanding. 

The Asian Cultural Center has adopted a 
number of practical resolutions in the past. It 
is now necessary that they be effectively and 
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swiftly carried out. As for Japan, although we 
had traditionally encouraged and sought to send 
out our people to other countries, we would 
like to see in the future more occasions of over- 
seas persons invited to Japan and in this way 
achieve better success of mutual exchange. 


Apart from the mutual exchange of travelling 
persons, we are currently considering the ex- 
change of culture in a broader sense to go 
beyond the conventional arts and crafts to in- 
clude the more close-to-life aspects of the daily 
life of the people, because we believe that by 
understanding and appreciating the diversity of 
cultures and living patterns of the respective 
countries we may contribute better to the en- 
hancement of culture in each country. 


In view of the importance of cooperation in 
the cultural sphere to be considered concurrently 
with the economic cooperation among the mem- 
ber nations, the Japanese National Group will 
exert further efforts in areas such as the promo- 
tion of the establishment of the UN University, 
expansion and consolidation of Fund for In- 
ternational Exchange, improvement of the condi- 
tions for the overseas students in Japan and in 
the strengthening of the various activities of the 
international cultural organizations and expanding 
exchange among different youth organizations. 


We are convinced that the 4th ACC Executive 
Board Meeting will enjoy great success under the 
outstanding leadership of the Honourable Min, 
our Chairman; but we hope that productive ex- 
change of views may also take place on the vital 
issue Of culture which may well be called the 
rivet around which the rise and fall of Asian 
spiritual heritage may be decided. 


Lastly but not the least, may we express our 
most heartfelt gratitude to the warm reception 
extended to us by the Government of the Re- 
public of China, the National Assembly, the 
Legislative Yuan and the Control Yuan and to 
the National Group of the Republic of China and 
its Secretariat for the most thorough and thought- 
ful preparation and organization of this Meeting. 


I thank you, gentlemen. 


The second turn came to Hon. Yin Kim Tek, 
Chief Delegate of the Khmer Republic: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


First of all, I beg to inform you that the 
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Khmer Delegation is very sensible to the warm 
welcome from the host country and to the 
numerous fellow-feelings from all the Delegations 
of our friend countries which take part in the 
4th Executive Board Meeting of the Asian Cul- 
tural Center. These friendly surroundings and 
the keen material organization of the Conference 
as you could see, allow us from now onwards 
the best success of our meeting. 


In order to avoid making trouble to the 
atmosphere and losing the precious time devoted 
for the discussion of the questions inscribed in 
the order of the day, the Khmer Delegation 
believes that it is superflous to enumerate in- 
numerable horrors of the barbarous war com- 
mitted against the Khmer Republic since more 
than 4 years ago. 


On the one hand, the tableau should be very 
long and very sad to brush, and on the other 
hand, we know that all of you have followed 
with a particular attention and fellow feeling the 
events in the Khmer Republic. 


No one is ignorant of our country which has 
supported numerous damages in the economic, 
financial, social and cultural field by the fact 
of the invasion of the sabotage acts from our 
adversaries. In the section of its attributions, 
the ACC, during the former meeting has adopted 
many resolutions in order to set off immediately, 
especially in order to accelerate the development 
and the cultural exchanges between the member 
countries of APU and in order to safeguard the 
Angkor Monuments which constitute not only 
the artistical patrimony of the Khmer people, 
but also the whole humanity. 


The Khmer Delegation thinks that in order 
to show the efficiency of our action, it is suitable 
to us, at first, to ensure the execution of these 
resolutions. 


On July 9, 1974, the Khmer Republic 
launches a solemn appeal for immediate peace 
negotiations without prior conditions. 


For us, we hope that when peace will come 
all cultural properties will not be destroyed any 
more and we will be able to preserve them and 
make further progress in improving the state of 
these properties. 

Confident in your comprehensible spirit, your 
frank collaboration, the Khmer Delegation allows 
itself to count in advance on the good success of 
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the ACC. 
Thank you. 


Hon. Jae Ku Chun, Chief Korean Delegate 
was then asked to address the Meeting: 


Honorable Delegates, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


It gives me a great pleasure to be back again 
in this lovely city of Taipei where we met last 
August. First of all, I think it is due in order 
for me to express our sincere thanks to the host 
country for extending an invitation to us for 
this meeting. 


In the past eleven months since our last 
Executive Board Meeting, there have been a 
number of changes in the international situation 
surrounding our Asian region. In addition to the 
worldwide energy crisis, nuclear arms race has 
been notably accelerated even in our neighbor- 
hood. In this age of great achievement in tech- 
nology and science, mankind is now forced to 
lose its identity as a spiritual being and placed 
at the verge of nuclear holocaust. We the parlia- 
mentarians of Asia as a regional group should 
search our future path ahead. 


The key to the survival of our civilization is 
to promote moral rearmament, since we cannot 
find its solution in science. It is for this very 
reason that we are gathered here to pursue our 
avowed aims of helping enrich the moral life of 
man. Nature has made us neighbors, but sicence 
has separated us. Let us work and plan more 
seriously together, in the spirit of amity and 
fraternity, for the revitalization of grandeur of 
our Asian culture. 


At the 3rd Executive Board Meeting held in 
Seoul in October last year, we submitted a 
number of significant resolutions and they were 
unanimously adopted by the 9th General As- 
sembly. Looking back at the accomplishment 
which has been achieved to this date, I think we 
must offer a hearty compliment to the strenuous 
efforts being made by the Center under the able 
leadership of the Secretary-General, Dr. Chang 
Pe-chin. 

Since we drafted and proposed the resolution 
concerning the exchange of visits of the cultural 
leaders among the APU member countries which 
was again substantiated by another resolution 
of the Republic of China to the similar effect, 
I like to express my hope that mutual visits of 
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the cultural leaders, scholars, artists and writers 
with one another be more fully implemented 
so as to strengthen the understanding of the 
cultural features and to promote cultural inter- 
flow and cooperation among APU member coun- 
tries. 


Of course, there is also a number of significant 
resolutions pertaining to the cultural aspect of 
ACC and I believe it must be the general con- 
sensus of all members here that a first step taken 
toward the goal marks more than a halfway 
point. At the same time, in view of the multi- 
farious and far-reaching aspects of cultural under- 
takings, I am of the view that we also should 
bear a persevering outlook in our task that 90 
miles may mean a halfway point in a 100-mile 
trail. 


It is needless to say that we, the Board Mem- 
bers of the ACC, would not spare our whole- 
hearted contribution to and cooperation with 
the ACC as long as there is a good initiative 
taken by the Center for the promising projects, 
and this is why I am anticipating with a good 
expectation to have the annual work report and 
other related matters to be discussed this after- 
noon. 


In this connection, I like to suggest a working 
formula for the promotion of cultural exchange 
within this region, and this is to reflect on the 
cultural promotion policy of the government of 
each member nation so as to facilitate the cul- 
tural exchanges of people-to-people level with 
the government support. 


I think it is a worthwhile and most effective 
way to pursue our work if we canvass the current 
status and practice of the policy of each country 
so that we may tie the cultural exchange project 
of the ACC in parallel with the government policy 
of each nation. 

Before closing, I like to thank the host coun- 
try again for their courteous welcome and kind 
hospitality, wish that the meeting will be a full 
success for all of us. Thank you very much. 


The following address was delivered by Hon. 
Mrs. Suripun Manivat, Chief Delegate of Thailand: 
Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Thai Delegation, May I 
convey to you my deep appreciation for the kind 
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invitation and for the generous hospitality ex- 
tended to us by the Republic of China, the host 
nation. for the 4th Asian Cultural Centre Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting. I wish also to express 
our warmest thanks to the Chinese National 
Group and to the Secretariat of the Centre for 
their warm welcome and considerate arrange- 
ments for our stay since our arrival in this beau- 
tiful city of Taipei. 


For our tasks in the Asian Cultural Centre, 
we have already embarked upon a new and noble 
venture, i.e., to promote Asian culture in all its 
aspects to help enrich the moral life of man in 
society in this region. Since we are all bound 
together by a desire to make our community a 
happy place for ourselves to live a fully cultured 
life and to bring up our children in the most 
favorable environment, we are hopeful that our 
common aim, i.e., the Asian Cultural Centre’s 
aim, will be attained through our joint effort. 

For this joint effort, we owe much to the 
Republic of China’s initiative. Their faithful 
performance of the Asian Cultural Centre’s tasks 
has also contributed much towards our aim. 


At the present day, each of us is facing prob- 
lems. Apart from what the other Honorable 
Delegates have stated in their brilliant speeches, 
there are few more vital problems which I would 
like to point out, i.e., (i) the real values in life 
seem to have gone by from our society, and (ii) 
some of our youths are inclined to be destructive, 
uncontrollable and deeply involved in aimless 
movements towards destroying law, order and 
morality of society, mainly, through the new 
left organizations. They are indeed undermining 
the very existence of our society. The problems 
seem almost insurmountable. However, there 
is hope. We ought to be able to bring back the 
real values in life to our valueless society, and 
to bring back sense to our youths, through de- 
veloping culture in the minds of the people, 
especially the minds of the young. There is no 
organization that is in a more favorable position 
than the Asian Cultural Centre to play a great 
role in this campaign in order to save our society 
from ruin, because its aims are just the right 
solution to the problems of the day. 

Still we just cannot be over-optimistic about 
its prospects and performance, especially when 
each of our countries has to confront with domes- 
tic upheavals of all kinds constantly, and also 
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when the membership of each of our active 
participants does not last long enough for him 
to do anything substantial toward fulfilling our 
aims, and to crown it all, the critical and un- 
predictable situation of the world today can be 
a decisive factor in what we can or cannot do. 
Nevertheless having realized all these possible 
drawbacks, we should not be too discouraged, 
but should be even more determined to carry 
out our goals, for if we are to survive in a well- 
cultured society, this is only one of the few sound 
solutions we have at hand. 


Let it be our challenge. Let us work side 
by side toward the Asian Cultural Centre’s noble 
aims, with full hope and confidence and with 
tenacity of purpose. 


Then Hon. Truong-Nhu-Thiem, Chief Delegate 
of the Republic of Vietnam delivered the follow- 
ing speech: 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


On behalf of the Vietnamese National Group, 
I would like to extend warmest greetings to all 
the distinguished Delegates to the 4th Executive 
Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural Center. I 
would like to express our sincere appreciation 
for the cordial invitation extended to us by the 
host nation to attend this Meeting and may I 
take this opportunity to express our heartfelt 
thanks for the warm hospitality that the people 
of the Republic of China and the members of 
the host national group have extended to all of 
us since our arrival. 


This is the 4th time that the Executive Board 
of the Asian Cultural Center holds its meeting 
to review our activites and to consider the im- 
plementation of the adopted resolutions as well 
as to see how much had we accomplished the 
objectives set by the Charter of the Asian Cultural 
Center. 


The Vietnamese National Group has always 
observed the spirit of mutual understanding, 
cooperation and especially to enrich the moral 
life of man along with promoting social progress 
in our country. Our country has suffered the 
longest war in this century instigated by the 


North Vietnamese Communists, so a very great 


amount of our national resources have been 
reserved for the gallant struggle against the Com- 
munist invasion, but our government and people 
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did not fail to contribute more and more efforts 
and resources in the development of the cultural 
life in general and in education in particular. 


While our people and government faithfully 
observe all the provisions of the Paris Agreement, 
the Communist side kept on violating by attack- 
ing government outposts, grabbing more land, 
infiltrating more soldiers, cadres, weapons and 
other war material into the South waiting for 
the time they could launch an all-out attack 
regardless of the Paris Agreement. As of July 
6, 1974, a number of 50,000 violations by the 
Communists have been recorded, 69,000 ARVN 
soldiers have been killed, 3,900 civilians were 
killed, 11,000 wounded and 5,000 kidnapped by 
them. 


By the worst of all, besides terrorist acts 
such as mining civilian buses, attacking railway 
trains, firing at civilian airplanes and shelling into 
populated areas, the Communists had even com- 
mitted the worst of crimes, the most barbarous 
criminal acts in the history of mankind, when 
they intentionally fired rockets into educational 
centers, killing and wounded hundreds of young 
children from 6 to 11 years of age. On March 
9, 1974, they shelled 2 rounds of Red Chinese- 
made 82 mm. mortar into the Cailay elementary 
school in Dinh Tuong province, 80 kilometers 
southwest of Saigon. The shells exploded in 
the middle of the school-yard during break hour, 
killing 32 and wounded 34 more young children. 
On May Sth, 1974, they fired 8 more Red 
Chinese-made 82 mm. mortar rounds into the 
Song Phu elementary school in Vinh Long prov- 
ince, some 80 kilometers south of Cailay, killing 
5 and wounded 39 more children. 


The whole people of the Republic of Vietnam 
as well as the public opinion of all the world 
over had voiced out their dismay and strongly 
condemned these inhuman and barbarous acts 
of the Communists. The indiscriminate killing 
of these innocent children had once more shown 
that contrary to all the efforts of the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam in the development 
of the educational system for the welfare of the 
people, the Communists always aimed at serving 
their goals to achieve the domination by force 
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Although confronting with incessant viola- 
tions of the Paris Agreement by the Communist 
side, our Government and people had achieved 
a great deal in the reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of the country. 

Many foreign tourists were coming to Viet- 
nam since after the ceasefire, and the more they 
come, the more they have a better understanding 
about our country, our people and our culture. 
I believe that for the understanding of a foreign 
country, nothing is better than an on-the-spot 
visit and contacts with local people. We hope 
that our friends in the APU member countries 
would have a chance to come and see our country 
for a better understanding and it will be easier 
for us to increase cooperation not only in the 
cultural field but also in many other fields. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 


May I take this opportunity to remind you 
of our concern which had been expressed at this 
meeting one year ago about the abuse of drugs 
which become widespread in the whole world. 
The future of younger generations of our coun- 
tries will be at stake if any appropriate and ef- 
fective measures are not to be taken to stop this 
epidemic. Once again, the Vietnamese Delegation 
propose that this meeting would pay more at- 
tention to this problem and to adopt a resolution 
on the cooperation among APU member coun- 
tries to prevent drug addiction for the hope 
of a prosperous and healthy spiritual life for all 
Asian countries. 


May I take this opportunity to convey our 
congratulations to the Secretary General of the 
ACC for his tremendous efforts to have published 
the Asian Culture quarterly which the 2nd Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting last year had recom- 
mended. We hope that the Asian Culture quarter- 
ly will be published monthly to help Asian 
readers in the knowledge of other Asian nations 
and to strengthen the cooperation among them- 
selves to promote social progress in the region. 


Thank you very much for your attention. 


Hon. E.M.C. Fox, C.B.E., Observer from 
Australia, addressed the Meeting: 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies 


the whole Indochinese peninsular regardless of and Gentlemen: 


the lives of their compatriots, even the lives of 


innocent children. 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 


A copy of my speech has not been circulated. 
Since I have had an opportunity of reading the 
original draft, I have made some alterations and 
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additions to it. I hope you will forgive me for 
any inconvenience I have cuased you. 


Thank you for giving me the privilege of 
attending the 4th Executive Board Meeting of 
the ACC, APU, as an Observer. I feel greatly 
honoured to have been given this privilege. 


Although, Australians are not Asians, geo- 
graphically Australia is situated in the Southeast 
Asian region and what happens in Southeast Asia 
is far more important to Australians, from the 
point of view of national security, than what 
happens in Europe. 


Over the past fifteen years the volume of 
Australia’s trade with the countires of Southeast 
Asia in particular and Asia in general has been 
steadily increasing and it is of far more impor- 
tance to Australia than is its trade with Europe. 


Culturally I believe that Australia can learn 
a great deal from Asia. Asian civilization is very 
much older than is ours and we can gain from 
your knowledge and experience. 


The aims and objectives of the Asian Cultural 
Center are to be commended and, if they can 
be achieved, I am sure the world will be a far 
better place in which to live. 


It is my belief that in many parts of the world 
moral standards are falling and it is good that one 
of the purposes of this Center is to help enrich 
the moral life of man along with promoting 
social progress in the region. 


I have not yet read all of the brochures or 
booklets which you have presented to each 
Delegate, which deal with different aspects of 
Asian culture, but I have learned something from 
those I have read so far. These, of course, deal 
with Chinese Culture but as this Conference is 
being held in the Republic of China this is ap- 
propriate. Chinese painting, music, literature, 
opera and its work in ceramics are among the 
oldest and the most beautiful in the world. 


I have had the privilege of visiting a number 
of the countries which belong to the APU. I have 
been to Japan, to Indonesia, to Thailand, and 
to the Philippines, and I have learned something 
from each of them. I have not yet had the 
opportunity of visiting the Khmer Republic, 
Korea, Laos or Vietnam, but I hope to be able 
to do this at some time in the future because I 
am sure that each of these countries has a beauty 
and a culture of its own. 
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This is my third visit to the Republic of China 
and on each occasion I have been accompanied 
by my wife. We first came here in 1964, next 
in 1972, and now. We have noticed the tremen- 
dous advancement this country has made during 
the last 10 years. Only yesterday we remarked 
that push-bicycles, what we in Australia call and 
you know as bicycles, and pedicabs had largely 
disappeared in Taipei and that they had been 
replaced by motorcycles and motorcars. This is 
a sign of increased prosperity. 


Since our first visit here, the people of the 
Republic of China have built a magnificent 
airport which is great by any standard; and, of 
course, during the past 2-3 years, this really 
magnificent Grand Hotel has been greatly en- 
larged. It also, by any standard in the world, 
can be called grand. It is surely a wonderful 
place to hold such a Conference as we shall be 
attending over the next two days. 


My wife and I have many Chinese friends in 
Australia and we have come to know many in 
Taipei, so we are delighted to be back here to 
renew old acquaintances and to make new friends 
from other Asian countries. We have been very 
happy to renew our friendship with Mr. Parada 
of Thailand whom we first met in 1964. 


In that year, we were privileged to meet the 
President of the Republic of China and his wife 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. We visited the Parlia- 
ment and we visited Kinmen. In fact, my wife 
was the first Australian lady to visit Kinmen. 


We have seen many of the beautiful parts of 
Taiwan—Sun Moon Lake, the Taroko Gorge, Green 
Mountain — as well as visiting many of your cities 
and your industries which have of course ex- 
panded greatly since our last visit. On a future 
occasion, my wife and I shall look forward to 
visiting other Asian countries and viewing their 
industries and their tourist attractions as well as 
studying their cultures. 


I would like to commend Dr. Chang Pe-chin 
and those others responsible for the publication 
of the first issue of Asian Culture for both its 
presentation and its contents. I look forward 
to it fulfilling the lofty ideals it has set for 
itself. 

I am sure that I will bring back the spirit of 
the ACC and the APU to my country and my 
people. I hope that through this, Australians and 
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Asians will become closer to each other and to 
be more appreciative and understanding of each 
other’s problems and of their hopes and aspira- 
tions. 


Thank you once again for your invitation and 
your welcome and for the hospitality already 
extended to me and my wife. 


The final speech was given by Hon. Yoshiharu 
Takeno, Secretary-General of APU Central Sec- 
retariat: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Members, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


It gives me great pleasure to express my 
heartiest felicitations on the successful activities 
of the Asian Cultural Center administered by the 
Hon. Chang Pe-chin, and supported by the Chi- 
nese National Group. 


Although I have not the slightest intention 
of making any presumptuous remarks on the 
definition of culture, there is practically no limit 
in width and depth to the dimensions of culture: 
it is closely related to religion but frequently 
in conflict with politics. I should like here to 
confine my theme to conflicts between culture 
and politics. In those collisions, the Russians 
were supposed to be the first to insist on the 
political direction of culture in order to complete 
their political domination when they seized pow- 
er. Quite lately, however, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, under the banner of cultural revolution, 
seems to have tried to overtake the Russians in 
the history of revolution. Furthermore, as a 
result of the elevation of Emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang and the denunciation of Confucius, a wild 
commotion has now swept all over the Mainland. 
It is truly deplorable that the Chinese Communist 
regime has operated such wholesale political 
indoctrination by destroying the precious tradi- 
tions, morals, philosophy and treasures which 
have been protected and developed during several 
thousand years. 


From this point of view, the task of the ACC 
is highly important. We will never keep silence 
when we see culture being stamped out by poli- 
tics. We are extremely keen to preserve our old 
culture, respect others’ and always ready to adopt 
them into our society. 

We consider that our culture is the light of 
our society and the life of the naticn. It is dy- 
namic in nature and invincible vis-a-vis politics. 
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That is the intrinsic value of culture. Before 
closing, I would like to say that I sincerely ap- 
preciate the kind hospitality extended to us by 
the ACC Secretariat and the Chinese National 
Group since the very moment of our arrival. 
I also wish to extend my best wishes for the 
continued success of all the members of the 
Chinese National Group, of the Government and 
people of the Republic of China. 


Thank you very much. 


In the Closing Session, the Meeting was hon- 
ored by a speech given by His Eminence Paul 
Cardinal Yupin, President of Fu Jen University 
& Member of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly of the Republic of China: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is my great honour today to come here to 
welcome you and to say a few words about cul- 
ture. 


The Republic of China, as you may know, 
has been promoting its Chinese Cultural Renais- 
sance Movement. The word “renaissance” na- 
turally reminds us of the great revival of art, 
literature and learning in Europe in the 14th, 
15th and 16th centuries that was based on clas- 
sical sources. Here in the Republic of China, 
however, renaissance has been carried out in a 
different sense, because Chinese culture is a 
living one and we cannot just go back to what 
the people of China had hundreds and thousands 
of years ago and abandon the rest. 


The Renaissance in the West started in Italy 
and gradually spread to other European countries. 
Greek culture was the glorious culture adopted 
for Italy. Thus, the movement in the West was 
in the sense of restoration. Greek culture in 
Greece itself flourished for a relatively short 
period of time. Many centuries later, scholars 
of the West in the face of Dark Ages thought of 
reviving Greak culture. They went back to the 
Greek period for its glory. 

In China, however, the culture today is an 
accumulation of four or five thousand years of 
human experiences. In addition to what can be 
considered as genuinely Chinese, we have cultural 
elements from elsewhere. 


We must say that culture is a very complicated 


thing and each culture is more or less a mixture 
of cultural elements of different origins. 
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In the course of our Cultural Movement, we 
naturally attach great importance to our tradi- 
tional culture. But we also are aware of the 
presence of other cultural elements around us 
and this is why we are striving at the same time 
to understand more about other cultures, pick 
up their outstanding features, and adapt them 
to our modern-day needs so that our culture 
- can continue its growth as a vigorous living one. 
We are endeavoring to make the heritage of the 
Chinese people truly valuable in the present age. 


We understand that it is our duty to work 
with all the rest of the world for a new culture 
for the new world. The purpose is a construc- 
tively positive one. It is not to do something 
against some other thing. Instead, we want to 
do something for the people of the Republic of 
China and also for the peoples elsewhere in the 
world. Instead of antagonism or contradiction, 
we want to add something to what we already 
have, exalt the best, and come up with new 
substance of real value. 


Age-old features alone cannot exist today 
under the modern impact. In order to make prog- 
ress and continue our healthy life, we choose 
the best elements from traditional Chinese cul- 
ture and at the same time study the ways of 
thinking and living of other peoples so that we 
all may live together in peace and harmony. 


The world has been divided largely into two 
parts. Some have gone to the left and others 
have chosen the right side. Of course, there are 
some who walk in between. 


At the time of Renaissance in the West, the 
scholars and architects simply introduced some 
way of doing things. But the world today is 
different and we are deeply involved in many 
things of a highly complex nature. Thus, the 
Renaissance Movement in the Republic of China 
has not been a simple task. We certainly cannot 
forget the fact that Chinese culture has existed 
for thousands of years, but we also must not 
ignore that this culture of ours should be kept 
alive and growing strong in the present-day 
circumstances. 


One way to study a culture is to go to the 
museum where you can see things that represent 
history. But since all cultures today are mixtures, 
you cannot just go to the museum and disregard 
the culture that is breathing outside. To study 
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the culture of a people today, therefore, we must 
go in among the people, perhaps live with them 
for a period of time, and carefully observe how 
they think and live. 


Because Chinese culture as we have here in 
Free China — the Republic of China — is a living 
culture, many friends come from the West to 
study our music, literature, and so on. 


One can see a lot of interesting things just 
as a tourist if he knows where to go and what 
to observe. This preparation can be easily done 
by asking people or reading books. But if one 
really wants to know the culture of a people, 
he must be able to communicate with them and 
spend some time with them. 


This is why many serious students of Chinese 
culture come to Taiwan to learn the language 
and use it as their indispensable tool. We have 
students from the United States, Europe, Japan 
and elsewhere. They have been getting along 
really well with the people here and have been 
learning a great deal. Instead of just reading 
books of history or going through what others 
have written about this country, they are truly 
getting into the life of the people and learning 
about their culture with their own ears and eyes. 


I must point out that Chinese civilization is 
quite different from other civilizations of the 
world. This is why we say that if you want to 
learn something new or different, you must first 
be able to appreciate the difference. 


Many students who come here to study one 
aspect or another of Chinese culture do not know 
much even about the language when they come. 
After a year or so, however, they are able to 
understand what the professors say. A high 
school graduate from abroad may thus get a 
bachelor’s degree at a college or university here 
without having to spend too much time more 
than the Chinese high school graduates. We 
even have foreign students here to study such 
subjects as Chinese philosophy and calligraphy 
that demand high degrees of language proficiency. 


Chinese studies are popular now in the United 
States and many other countries of the West. 
But only some years back, they were talking 
about how difficult it was to learn the Chinese 
language. Today, however, students in those 
countries are learning Chinese quite effectively. 
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Teaching methods have been improved a great 
deal. 


Let me now come to the question of dif- 
ference between Western culture and Chinese 
culture. This concerns doctrines. Confucius, 
who lived some five hundred years before Christ, 
was a great thinker and his teachings have left 
profound influence on the Chinese way of think- 
ing and doing for more than two thousand years. 


Mencius, who was born about a century after 
the death of Confucius, did a great deal to pro- 
mote Confucianism. 


Ch’in Shih Huang who appeared not long 
before Christ also played a part in Chinese cul- 
ture, but he behaved in a wrong way. He was 
a tyrant and, while he achieved political unity 
of China, did much to destroy books about 
thoughts. Because of his tyrannical way, Ch’in 
Shih Huang could not enlist popular support and 
the dynasty he started had to be a very short- 
lived one. The story of Ch’in Shih Huang was 
recently serialized on the TV here, and the 
people came to learn a great deal about how 
important it is to tell virtues and evils apart. 


Chinese culture is generally broader than 
Western culture and includes many significant 
elements. Here I would like to tell you some- 
thing about the role of family as the backbone 
of Chinese society. The role is so important 
that in this country the word “kuo chia” for 
“nation” literally means ‘‘country and home” 
or “country of families.” 


For thousands of years since before Con- 
fucius, the Chinese have believed that unless one 
can maintain peace at home, he cannot get along 
with others outside the family circle and can 
never become a true leader. 


Another very important phrase that has in- 
timately to do with Chinese culture is “‘jen yi” — 
“benevolence and righteousness.” These two 
are the most important of all the virtues that 
Confucius and Mencius taught and have been 
practised by the Chinese down through the 
centuries. 


Also well known among the Chinese is the 
phrase “‘hsiao ti” — “‘filial piety and brotherly 
love.” In a family, it is natural and easy for 
children to respect their parents, and this is also 
important, because, unless this can be done and 
the home kept peaceful, how can one expect to 
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deal agreeably with people outside? The impor- 
tance of brotherly love is reflected in the Chinese 
expression “t’ung-pao,”’ literally meaning ‘“‘from 
the same womb.” The Chinese have traditionally 
emphasized filial piety and brotherly love as 
the fundamental rules of human relations. Since 
society is an extension of family, one must 
rectify himself and set things straight at home 
before he can expect advancement in society as 
a respectable citizen. If you extend brotherly 
love to others, you will gain support and popu- 
larity. 

We talk a great deal about love and benevo- 
lence. This is to bring “‘love for love.” We all 
talk about the Great Way. We pay a great deal 
of attention to the evaluation of values, for you 
cannot really do something unless you are truly 
convinced of the value of what you are about to 
do. Our aim is to make each person upright and 
prosperous so that the nation as a whole can 
grow in stability. That is the task of the Chinese 
Cultural Renaissance Movement. 


I have been telling you about Confucius and 
Mencius. But you know that I am a Cardinal 
and have learned from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
President Chiang Kai-shek has said that as a 
Christian, he has learned a lot of things from 
Jesus Christ but that he also has learned a great 
deal from Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Founder of the Re- 
public of China. 


This is in a way an epitome of what we are 
doing to promote our Cultural Movement. The 
people in this country are learning so as to im- 
prove themselves and benefit others as well. 


May God bless you, ladies and gentlemen! 
Thank you. 
(Editor’s Note: This is not a verbatim transcrip- 
tion. ) 


3. Reports 


The following are the Annual work Report 
and Annual Budget Report by Dr. Chang Pe-chin, 
Secretary-General, ACC: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates and Observers, 
Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the capacity of the Secretary-General of 
the Asian Cultural Center I have the honour and 
privilege to welcome you, for the second time, 
to participate in an Executive Board Meeting to 
be held here in Taipei. Only as a result of the 
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limited personnel of the Center, things connected 
with protocol and various arrangements may 
probably be far from ideal, for which I wish 
you could accept my humble apologies. 


The formal discussion of proposals by the 
ACC Executive Board began with the Second 
Executive Board Meeting held here in Taipei last 
August. Then the Third Executive Board Meeting 
took place in Seoul two months later. In both 
meetings resolutions were adopted and subse- 
quently this Center has tried to put them into 
practice one after another. As there is a general 
review of the implementation status of each of 
the Resolutions prepared by the Secretariat for 
your perusal, I shall confine myself to reporting 
to you on some of the more important ones: 


l. Asian Culture quarterly: The inaugural 
issue of the quarterly was born amidst the gener- 
ous cooperation and encouragement showered on 
us from all sides, and now the second issue has 
come out of the press and have been presented 
to each of you. We feel gratified, though all 
the way we have had the feeling of treading on 
thin ice, that we have our two standards main- 
tained: one, the multinationality and two, the 
quality. The periodical was originally planned 
to be a monthly. But soon it was decided that 
it should be a bi-monthly owing to the lack of 
material. And eventually it turns out to be in 
the present form, a quarterly. 


In the second issue, we have contributions 
from Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Kingdom 
of Thailand and the Republic of China. The 
pages devoted to articles of substance are less in 
comparison with the first issue. But the value 
of the writings must depend on quality, and not 
on quantity. Meanwhile, we have also received 
some more articles from both Japan and Thailand. 
Only it is due to the time element that these 
could not appear in the 2nd issue. But we 
appreciate their cooperation all the same. For 
the third issue of the publication, to our delight, 
the honourable gentlemen of the Japanese Na- 
tional Group have given us their most generous 
promise to supply the material. This will have 
made possible, when the issue comes out, the 
realization of one Resolution passed by both the 
2nd and the 3rd Executive Board Meetings, 
namely, the one on the Publication of Special 
Issues Introducing the Historical and Cultural 
Backgrounds of the APU Member Countries 
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Respectively. For that we wish to express our 
most sincere thanks. 


The next supplier of material to Asian Cul- 
ture, in accordance with the alphabetical order 
of the English names of the Countries, should be 
the Khmer Republic, who would be responsible 
for the contents of the 4th issue of the magazine. 
Then there will come the Republic of Korea who 
will handle the Sth issue material. The Kingdom 
of Laos, the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Kingdom of Thailand and the Republic of Viet- 
nam will follow up in that order before the 
Republic of China comes last, as the host country 
of the ACC itself. However, in the event of one 
country finding that it is difficult to bear up 
the burden of material-supplying for the time 
being, for one reason or another, arrangements 
could be negotiated for the next country to 
take over. As to the number of words, the num- 
ber of pages, the nature of contents, the language 
used, etc. in connection with the special issue, we 
wish to refer the national group of the particular 
country to the last two issues. In case there is 
any improvement called for, please just let us 
know, that would be most welcome to all of 
us in the Center. The honoraria for the material 
and the printing expenses of the special issues 
will be borne by this Center. The standard of 
honoraria will be decided in accordance with the 
local usage by the secretaries-general of the 
national groups, who would please notify us the 
amount for each contribution to be paid in U.S. 
dollars. 


2. The 2nd Asian Parliamentarians’ Exhibit 
of Paintings, Calligraphy and Photographs: When 
the 2nd Executive Board Meeting was taking 
place here in Taipei last August, an Asian Parlia- 
mentarians’ Exhibit of Paintings and Calligraphy 
was held for the first time. Artistic works ex- 
hibited in that Exhibit consisted of only those of 
the Parliamentarians of the Republic of China 
and the Republic of Korea, which won great 
applause from the local art lovers. The 2nd 
Exhibit had its dates set as from July 5 through 
August 20 so that you Honourable Delegates 
could also find time for a visit to it. For the 
exchange of experience and mutual appreciation 
is quite in line with the purposes of the ACC. 


The 2nd Asian Parliamentarians’ Exhibit of 
Paintings, calligraphy and Photographs, in com- 
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parison with the first Exhibit, has two unique 
features: 


(1) In accordance with a Resolution of the 
2nd Executive Board Meeting, it displays not 
only the paintings and calligraphy of the Asian 
parliamentarians, but also their photographical 
works. 


_ (2) Many more countries participating in this 
Exhibit include the Republic of China, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, the Kingdom of Thailand 
and the Republic of Vietnam, making the Exhibit 
true to its name of Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Exhibit. 


The realization of the plans of the Asian 
Culture quarterly and the Exhibit of Paintings, 
Calligraphy and Photographs has been the result 
of the strong support from the Honourable Ex- 
ecutive Board Members and the APU National 
Groups in general and that from the Secretaries- 
General of the APU National Groups in particular. 
I wish to take this opportunity, on behalf of 
the ACC, of expressing our highest esteem to 
them. 


In addition to the foregoing, there are two 
more projects under the Center’s active promo- 
tion. Both of the projects are based on the 
Resolutions of the 2nd Executive Board Meeting. 


One of these is the Asian (Cultural) Scholars’ 
Convention. Our original plan called for the 
Convention to be held together with this 4th 
Executive Board Meeting. But later considering 
the time element the Center decided that it has 
to be postponed. 


The other project is for the exchange of visits 
among the youths to join the youth activities 
in the APU Member Countries. 


I would refer you ladies and gentlemen to the 
details of these two plans in the relative attach- 
ments. 


To make the honourable Delegates familiar 
with the youth activities of the Republic of 
China, China Youth Corps will offer a briefing 
and a viewing of a film on the morning of July 
12. After that the honourable ladies and gentle- 
men will be invited to visit its Youth Camp at 
Chinshan, as well as the neighbouring scenic spot 
of Yehliu. 


I have just given a general situation report 
on the ACC activities in the past year. I sincerely 
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hope that you would please kindly grant us 
your continuous guide and assistance, so that the 
work of the ACC could be carried on smoothly. 


In the capacity of the Secretary-General of 
the ACC, I wish to mention one additional point. 
That is: the Asian Cultural Center should be 
the concourse of Asian culture and the center 
of cultural interflow. The name of the Center 
itself indicates that its prime responsibility is in 
planning and initiation. From now on we will 
put more emphasis on making the Center a 
medium organization, to facilitate the work of 
interflow and cooperation among academic in- 
stitutes of the APU countries. 


Last but not the least I wish to extend our 
warmest welcome to the new observer, who has 
come from Australia to participate in our meeting 
for the first time. 


Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates and Observers, 
Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The budget of the Asian Cultural Center for 
FY1975 was drawn up in accordance with the 
general implementation on the working projects 
of FY1973 and FY1974, the financial expenses 
of which was appropriated by the Chiense Na- 
tional Group pursuant to the Charter and Or- 
ganization of the Asian Cultural Center; its 
working situation might be rated as fair in the 
past year. 


Here follows the budget for FY1975 based 
upon the needed expenses for the working project 
next year: 


US$31,621.00 
(counted ac- 
cording to the 


a) Administration 


estimation) 
b) Publication. of Asian Culture US$26,050.00 
c) Parliamentarians’ Exhibit of 
Paintings, Calligraphy and 
Photographs US$ 1,579.00 
d) 5th Executive Board Meeting US$26,528.00 
Total US$85,778.00 


The above budget was drawn up according 
to the needed expenses on the implementation 
of 1975 working project. 


In case the Executive Board should have some 
new items for the ACC to work out which are 
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` beyond the capacities of the contemplated bud- 
get, they would be turned to the host country 
for support. 

In fact, in addition to the economical use of 
the fund supported by the Chinese National 
‘Group, there are some other facts hidden behind 
that I would like to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to make a brief explanation to you honora- 
ble Delegates: | 
1) The Asian Cultural Center has only a couple 

of full-time staff members, most of them 
are part-time members getting a very small 
amount of money good for defraying their 
trensportation expenses only. 


2) Take myself as an example. I have under- 


taken to work for ACC without any salary; 
in addition, I have to provide my own means 
of conveyance. In this financially difficult 
situation all the staff members of ACC have 
to feel honoured and encourage themselves 
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to work hard toward the high ideals set up 
by the Asian Parliamentarians Union. 


Thank you! 


4. Reports and Review on Past Resolutions 


After the speeches by the respective Chief 
Delegates from the member countries of APU, 
the Meeting listened to the Annual Work Report 


and the Report on the Annual Budget, 1975, by 


Hon. Chang Pe-chin. These were followed by a 
series of lively discussion and adoption on the 
draft resolutions, handled by Committee for 
Draft Resolutions upon the suggestion of the 
Chairman of the Meeting. 

Furthermore the Meeting also went through 
the item of “Review & Reports on the Implemen- 
tation of Past Resolutions” in which the status of 
the previous Resolutions had been brought up 
to the Meeting for reference by the Delegations 
concerned. 


A GENERAL REVIEW ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE 2ND AND 3RD EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETINGS 
OF THE ASIAN CULTURAL CENTER, APU | 
By the Secretariat, ACC 


E/B 
Meeting Resolutions 
2nd Resolution No. 1 


Resolution on the Ex- 
change of Visits of the 
Cultural’ Leaders Among 
the APU Member Coun- 
tries 

- Proposed by the Korean 
Delegation - 


Resolution No. 2 
Resolution on the Con- 
vention of the Asian 
Scholars 


- Proposed by the Chinese 
Delegation - 


Resolution No. 3 

Resolution on the Ex- 
. change of the Important 
Publications Among the 
. APU Member Countries 


- Proposed by the Viet- 
namese Delegation - 


Status of Implementation 


Letters have been sent to APU mem- 
ber countries concerned on November 
2, 1973, asking for reference materials - 
to help realize some of the resolutions 
left over by the 2nd and the 3rd 
Executive Board Meetings. 


See Resolution No. | 


Remarks 


No answer received 


See Resolution No. i 

(A detailed plan has been ieoaei by 

the Secretariat for discussion in the 
_ 4th Executive Board Meeting) 


No answer received 
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E/B 
Meeting 


2nd 
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Resolutions 


Resolution No. 4 
Resolution on the Preser- 
vation of the Angkor 
Monuments 


- Proposed by the Khmer 
Delegation - 


Resolution No. 5 
Resolution on the Publi- 
cation of Special Issue 
Introducing the Historical 
and Cultural Backgrounds 
of the APU Member 
Countries Respectively 


- Proposed by the Chinese 
Delegation- 


Resolution No. 6 

Resolution on Offering 
to Establish Asian Cul- 
tural Fund or Scholarship 


- Proposed by the Viet- 
namese Delegation - 


Resolution No. 7 

Resolution on the Ex- 
change of Mutual Visits 
Among the Youths to 
Join the Youth Activities 


in the APU Member Coun-: 


tries 


- Proposed by the Japa- 
nese Delegation - 


Resolution No. 8 
Resolution on the En- 
couragement of the APU 
Member Countries to Co- 
operate on promoting the 
Ultimate Goal of the “‘Ja- 
pan Fund” 


- Proposed by the Japa- 
nese Delegation - 


Status of Implementation 


See Resolution No. 1 
(Only the Japanese National Group 


promised to supply the material - 


needed for the 3rd issue of Asian 
Culture as a special issue devoted to 
the Historical and Cultural background 
of Japan) 


Letters have been sent to the APU 
member countries on November 3, 
1973, asking for information con- 
cerning establishing Asian Cultural 
Fund or Scholarship 


See Resolution No. 1 
(A detailed plan has been prepared by 
the Secretariat for discussion in the 


“4th Executive Board Meeting and a 


programme has been arranged for the 
Delegations to visit one of the Chi- 
nese Youth activity programmes.) 


Letter has been ‘sent to the Japanese 


national group on November 1, 1973, 


asking for copies of literature in con- 
nection with the three Institutions 
concerned, namely, the “Japan Fund,” 
East Asian Cultural Center, and the 
Comprehensive Research Institute on 
Oriental Medicine. 


Remarks 


Refer to the 9th 
General Assembly, 
APU (2-6 October, 
1973) 


Hon. Kuo Chi of the 
Chinese National 
Group had forward- 
ed our request to 
the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and other cul- 
tural institutions, 
Republic of China; 
no response from 
the other APU mem- 
ber countries Con- 
cerned. 


(1) No 
ceived. 
(2) On March 4, 
1974, ACC Secre- 
tary General Dr. 
Chang Pe-chin paid a 
visit to the “Japan 
Fund” in person and 
was received by 
both Mr. Kon Hi- 
demi, the President, 


reply re- 
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E/B 
Meeting Resolutions Status of Implementation Remarks 
2nd and Mr. Saiki Sen- 
kuro, the Manager 
Director, of the said 
“Fund.” According 
to these gentlemen, 
the “Fund” was still 
in the process of 
building up its foun- 
= dation. 
Resolution No. 9 _ See Resolution No. 8 l 
Resolution on the Pro- 
motion of Oriental Stu- 
dies and Philosophy 
- Proposed by the Japa- 
nese Delegation - 
Resolution No. 10 See Resolution No. 8 
Resolution on the Pro- 
motion of the Oriental 
Medicine and its Philoso- 
phy 
_ -Proposed by the Japa- 
nese Delegation - 
3rd Resolution on the Publi- See Resolution No. 5, 2nd Executive 


cation of Special Issue of Board Meeting 
Asian Culture to Intro- 

duce the APU Member 

Countries 


* Remarks on the Seal of the Asian Cultural Center: 

The draft resolution on the Seal of the Asian Cultural Center had raised a lot of vigorous discussions both 
in the 2nd and the 3rd ACC Board Meetings. Yet it is still suspended without any definite decision, 
At the 2nd ACC Executive Board Meeting it was decided that the ACC would bring all the possible designs 
of the ACC Seal to the ACC 3rd Executive Board Meeting held in Seoul in October, 1973 for further 
discussion and a final decision. Then at the ACC 3rd Executive Board Meeting held on October 2, 1973, 
in Seoul, it was decided to have each Delegation sending their geniuses to incorporate with the Honourable. 
Uichi Noda in order to come to a conclusion before departure of the delegates (which means by October 
6, 1973), It went without any final decision. 


5. Adopted Resolutions and Plans: AND ERADICATE NARCOTICS 


On July 11, 1974, the Meeting drew up the (Proposed by the Delegation of the Republic 
conclusions and adopted the following important of Vietnam) 
draft resolutions and plans proposed by various The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 
member countries of APU: — Recalling the resolution adopted by the 
RESOLUTION 1: ON THE COOPERATION 9th General Assembly conceming the traffic of 
AMONG ASIAN COUNTRIES TO PREVENT drugs, 
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— Noting further that the abuse of drugs has 
a destructive effect and endangers the phsyical, 
moral and cultural life of youths, 


— Noting that young people in Asia must be 
physically strong and healthy and mentally ener- 
getic to fruitfully participate in the community 
life and to play a more important part in the 
building of the future of their countries and a 
powerful Asia. 


HEREBY RESOLVES 


— To urge all APU member countries to 
closely cooperate in the prevention and eradica- 
tion of drug addiction, 


— To urge all countries to limit and give up 
the growth of poppy and to fight against the 
illegal production and smuggling of harmful 
narcotics by strengthening the control of customs 
service and more effective cooperation among 
customs personnel of these countries, 


— To fight against the drug addiction problem 
by attacking the moral causes of drug abuse by 
implementing social programs for youth to edu- 
cate them of the deadly dangers of drug addic- 
tion, 

— To urge the Asian Cultural Center to take 
charge of informing all member countries on any 
technical data to prevent the illegal production 
of drugs, to eradicate narcotics addiction and 
to make all efforts available to help rehabilitate 
drug addicts to normal life. 


RESOLUTION 2: ON THE PROFESSIONAL AS- 
SISTANCE, SCHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES FOR ORIENTAL MEDI- 
CINE 


(Proposed by Khmer Delegation) 
The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 


— Recalling the resolution adopted at the 3rd 
Executive Board Meeting of ACC regarding the 
promotion of Oriental medicine, 


— Considering that in the region of Asia, 
there are many countries which achieved great 
progress in cultural and professional fields, 


— Considering that there is shortage of re- 
search and technical know-how in Oriental medi- 
cine, 

— Considering the previous APU Meetings 
resolved to exchange the cultural and professional 
experiences, 
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— Considering that there are many raw mate- 
tials which may cure various diseases, 


HEREBY RESOLVES 


— To appeal to the ACC Delegations to re- 
quest their respective Governments to provide 
professional assistance, scholarship and research 
laboratories for Oriental medicine. | 
RESOLUTION 3: ON URGENT ASSISTANCE 

TO BE GIVEN TO THE KHMER REPUBLIC 
FOR SCHOOL TRAINING FACILITIES 


(Proposed by Khmer Delegation) 
The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 


—Noting the Khmer Republic suffering from 
aggression, being unable to achieve progress, and 
is in acute shortage of all school facilites, 


— Considering the urgent need for technical 
assistance, teaching assistance as well as stationery 
and other materials in order to improve its school 
programs, 


— Considering that the future progress of the 
country will be realized only by youth, 


HEREBY RESOLVES, 


— To appeal to the APU National Groups to 
request their respective Governments and other 
organizations to give urgent assistance to the 
Khmer Republic for the school training facilities. 


RESOLUTION 4: ON OFFERING LECTURES 
TO PROMOTE ASIAN PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 
SEARCH 


(Proposed by Chinese National Group) 
The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 


— Realizing that the swift advance of science 
has resulted in the over-emphasis on the material 
life and has caused our ethical values to be 
neglected or pass into oblivion, and that this is 
the root cause of the present social unrest 
together with the moral deterioration, 


— Noting further the important role the au- 
thoritative Chinese philosophy plays in the Orien- 
tal cultural heritage which is instrumental in 
restoring better social order and purifying human 
minds; and 


— Responding to the resolution adopted by 
the ACC 2nd Executive Board Meeting, appealing 
for the increase in the cultural interflow, the . 
Chinese National Group would like to share 
academic lectures with all the APU member 
countries, 
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— Recommends that the ACC consult with 
the relevant Chinese agencies and all the APU 
member countries in order that the former pro- 
vide the lecturing program with academicians 
together with the round-trip air tickets, and that 
while the latter arrange schedules, sites for lectur- 
ing in addition to the local accommodation and 
domestic transportation; and 


— Urges that all APU member countries adopt 
the same-.measures through ACC to effectively 
share their cultural heritages with the other 
member countries. 


RESOLUTION 5: ON REGIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF TELEVISION AND BROADCASTING 
PROGRAMMES 


(Proposed by Chinese National Group) 
The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 


‘— Noting the facts that cinema, broadcast and 
television are. effective media through which 
cultural interplay could be accomplished, and the 
APU member countries shall be greatly benefited 
if increased cooperations are made along these 
lines; and 


— Recognizing the significant achievements 
that the present “Film Festival in Asia” has made 
each year by rotation among the Asian countries, 
whereas the extensive exchange of the television 
and broadcasting programmes being in need of 
further strengthening, 


RESOLVES: 


1. That all television companies of the mem- 
ber nations of APU be urged to actively exchange 
programmes among themselves; and 


2. To further promote the exchange of cul- 
tural interplay, all APU member countries are 
urged to adopt similar measures. 


RESOLUTION 6: ON PRESERVATION OF 
NATURAL BEAUTY . 


(Proposed by Chinese National Group) 
The 4th Executive Board Meeting, 


— Recalling the Resolution adopted by the 
9th General Assembly, regarding the prevention 
of environmental pollution, 


— Aware of the facts that owing to the rapid 
growth of industry, population explosion, over- 
urbanization, extensive development of infras- 
tructure, stripmining, and the improper handling 
of the ends-and /or wastes thrown out by various 


chemical industries, etc., the natural beauty has 
been seriously damaged while certain species of 
flora and fauna have been on the verge of ex- 
tinction; and that our ecology has been thus 
under the shadow of destruction; 


— Suggests that all the members of APU 
National Groups, through their legislative actions, 
adopt effective measures to protect the natural 
beauty; and 

'— Urges all the Member Nations’ Governments 
and leaders in the industrial and commercial 
quarters, while in the economic development and 
exploration of resources, to make their utmost 
efforts to preserve the natural beauty so as to 
see that our environment be maintained to the 
perfection most fit for human life. 


I. PLAN FOR CONVENTION OF THE ASIAN 
CULTURAL SCHOLARS 


(Proposed by the Asian Cultural Center) 
I. Purpose 


In accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the ACC 2nd Executive Board Meeting, the 
purpose of this plan is to promote the Asian 
cultural heritage, to raise the level of the Asian 
people in the cultural life and to promote the 
regional cooperation and interflow. 


II. Name 


This conference shall be cited as the ‘““Con- 
vention of the Asian Cultural Scholars.” 


HI. Subjects 


1. The characteristics of Asian Culture 

2. The position Asian Culture occupies in 
the world 

3. A comparison between the Asian and 
Western cultures 

4. Guidance and efforts for the development 
of Asian Culture 

' 5. How to promote regional cooperation and 

cultural interflow in Asia 


IV. Date and Place 


The duration of this meeting is tentatively 
to cover five days, including a three-day con- 
ference and a two-day post-conference trip. Time 
for the meeting is planned in Spring of 1975. 
The venue is in Taipei, Republic of China. 


V. Features of Conference 


l. Essays and Reports 
2. Seminars 
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3. Proposals and Discussions 
VI. Participants 


1. Five cultural scholars from each APU 
member country 
2. Observers from other free Asian areas 


VII. Participants Nomination 


Three months prior to the Convention each 
National Group of APU in the light of its 
domestic situation shall recommend to the Asian 
Cultural Center five scholars (together with a 
chief delegate designated) who share the APU 
Charter principles. The Asian Cultural Center 
may contact other areas for observers to the 
Convention. 


VIII. Invitation 


The invitations shall be sent to all APU 
Member Nations by the Asian Cultural Center two 
months in advance of the meeting. 


IX. Chairmanship 


The -Delegation of the host country shall 
nominate the chairman with the consent of the 
Convention. Each participating Delegation shall 
nominate a co-chairman. 


X. Rules and Procedures 


The general parliamentary rules and proce- 
dures shall be applicable to all the sittings of the 
Convention. 


XJ. Essays and Seminars 


Well in advance of the Convention, the Asian 
Cultural Center shall consult the participating 
delegations to produce essays and/or provide 
special lectures on the subjects of the Convention. 
XII. Proposals 

The proposals from participating countries 
shall be made, one month prior to the Conven- 
tion, available to the Asian Cultural Center which 
in turn shall transmit them to all other Natioanl 
Groups. 

XIII. Receptions 

The host country will provide the lodging, 
meals, transportation and the round-trip air 
tickets, if necessary, for the participating Dele- 
gates and Observers. 

XIV. Aid and Support 

The Chinese National Group and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China are requested to 
render the necessary aid and support. 
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XV. Conference Minutes 


The conference minutes shall be published 
and distributed to all participating Delegates, 
Observers and the National Groups. 


XVI. Remarks 


Pursuant to the resolution of its 2nd Execu- 
tive Board Meeting, the Asian Cultural Center 
urges that the plan of this nature be positively 
conducted by rotation among the National Groups 
of APU, the subject and the number of scholars 
and participants to be decided by the host 
country. 


Il. PLAN FOR THE YOUTH SUMMER CAMP 
(Proposed by Asian Cultural Center) 
I. Purpose: 


In compliance with the resolution adopted 
by the 2nd Executive Board Meeting of the Asian 
Cultural Center, the purpose of this plan is to 
promote the solidarity among the Asian youths 
and to increase the cultural interflow so as to 
bring forth for the young students a better life 
in ethical terms. 


II. Program of Activities: 


A summer camp program will be provided by 
the China Youth Corps to be assisted by the ACC, 


Ili. Date and Duration: 


The program will cover a two-week period of 
activities in August, 1975.. 


IV. Participants: 


Five participants from each member country 
are expected with a total of fifty as the maxi- 
mum. However, the camp shall have a minimum 
of thirty. (Participants from the host country 
are excluded.) 


V. Nomination of Participants: 


The Asian Cultural Center. shall consult with 
APU member countries for nomination three 
months prior to the scheduled date for the camp- 
ing. Each National Group of APU shall recom- 
mend to the Asian Cultural Center, together with 
a group leader appointed, the participants who 
have the knowledge of the principles set forth 
in the APU Charter. 


VI. Invitations: 


The invitations shall be sent out by the Asian 
Cultural Center and the China Youth Corps two 
months in advance of the scheduled date. 
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VIL. Azcommodations: 


The China Youth Corps shall provide full 
accommodations to include lodging, meals and 
transpcrtations necessary for the programmed 
activities. The Asian Cultural Center shall offer 
such assistance as may be necessary. Expenses 
incurred because of over-stay or individuals’ 
sightseeing trips shall be borne by the participants 
themse. ves. 


VIE. The Traveling and Other Expenses: 


Each participating National Group shall pro- 
vide for its own students the means for the round- 
trip air tickets, travel insurance policy and pocket 
money necessary for the participants. 


IX. Working Language 


The working languages of the Camp, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the Asian Parlia- 
mentarians Union Meetings, are English and the 
language of the host country (Chinese). 


X. Donation 


The Secretary-General may, in accordance 
with the provision of Article 13 of the ACC 
Charter. seek financial contributions by consult- 
ing with international fund organizations in order 
to facilitate the execution of this plan. 


XI. Remarks 


Pursuant to the resolution of its 2nd Execu- 
tive Bcard Meeting, the Asian Cultural Center 
recommends that plans of this kind be positively 
carried out by rotation among National Groups 
of the Union, with the details to be decided by 
the host country. 


6. Memorandum 


Finelly the Fourth Executive Board Meeting 
of the Asian Cultural Center, APU, came to a 
successful end by issuing the following Memoran- 
dum bearing the signatures of the Chief Delegates 
of the Delegations: 


MEMORANDUM 
OF 
THE FOURTH EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
OF THE ASIAN CULTURAL CENTER, APU 


The Asian Cultural Center held its Fourth 
Executive Board Meeting in Taipei, the Republic 
of China, from July 10 to 11, 1974 in an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and cooperation with the 
Delegations of the Republic of China, Japan, the 
Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
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Kingdom of Thailand, the Republic of Vietnam, 
and the Secretary-General of the APU Central 
Secretariat, Hon. Yoshiharu Takeno, as well as 
the Observer from Australia attending. 


At the Opening Session of the Meeting, Hon. 
Byong Kwon Min, Chairman of the ACC Fourth 
Executive Board Meeting, pointed out in his 
address that the task of our generation is to 
establish peace which can be only achieved by 
justice; the Chairman continued to say that justice 
is the foundation of all decent cultures and the 
basis of any good human society. Hon. Byong 
Kwon Min further emphasized the urgent need 
of cooperation and cultural activities among the 
APU member countries through the Asian Cul- 
tural Center, 


Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, President of the APU 
Chinese National Group, pointed out in his 
opening address to the Fourth Executive Board 
Meeting that we must practise and exalt ethical 
and moral principles.that have formed the core 
of Asian culture. Ethics, democracy and science 
are the three fundamental requirements for the 
creation of a new Asian culture. 


A welcome speech was delivered by Hon. 
Cheng Tsang-po, the Chief Delegate of the host 
country. After extending his warmest welcome 
to all Delegates, Hon. Cheng Tsang-po invited the 
united efforts from the Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Union and the Asian peoples as a whole to meet 
the changing situation of the whole world since 
the world-wide energy crisis. He further em- 
phasized that we should enhance the value of 
culture and morality through the means of 
coordinating the potential powers among the 
Asian Parliaments. 


All the Delegates in turn expressed their 
views, emphasizing the importance of mutual 
understanding and cooperation by means of cul- 
tural interflow, and the important role morality 
is playing in the promotion of social progress. 


Then the Meeting approved with minor:modi- 
fications the Annual Work Report and the Report 
on Annual Budget submitted by Hon. Chang 
Pe-chin, the Secretary-General of ACC. His Emin- 
ence Paul Cardinal Yupin, President of Fu Jen 
University and also member of Presidium, Na- 
tional Assembly, Republic of China, honoured 
the Meeting by his speech elaborating on the 
general characteristics of Asian culture. 
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After enthusiastic and vigorous deliberations, 
the Meeting adopted the following resolutions 
and plans: 

Resolutions 

1. On the Cooperation Among Asian Coun- 

tries to Prevent and Eradicate Narcotics 
2. On the Professional Assistance, Scholar- 
ship and Research Laboratories for the 
Oriental Medicine 

3. On Emergent Assistance to the Khmer 
Republic for School Training Facilities 

4. On Offering Lectures to Promote Asian 
Philosophical Research 

5. On Regional Exchange of Television and 
Broadcasting Programmes 

6. On Preservation of Natural Beauty 
Plans 

l. For Convention of the Asian Cultural 

-= Scholars 
2. For Youth Summer Camp 


The Delegates felt especially honoured to have 


For the Republic of China 
For Japan 

For the Khmer Republic 

For the Republic of Korea 
For the Kingdom of Thailand 
For the Republic of Vietnam 


Chairman of the Fourth 
Executive Board Meeting 


Secretary-General, Gen- 
tral Secretariat, APU 


Secretary-General, ACC 
Signed by the Observers: 


For Australia 
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been warmly received by H.E. C.K. Yen, Vice- 
President, and by H.E. Chiang Ching-kuo, Premier 
of the Republic of China, on the morning of July 
11, 1974. 


The Delegations made meaningful visits dur- 


ing the busy schedule, namely, to the Youth 


Center at Chinshan, and to the Asian Parliamen- 
tarians’ Exhibit of Paintings, Calligraphy and 
photographs. 


By a unanimous vote of thanks, the Delega- 
tions expressed their respect and gratitude to the 
generous hospitality offered them by the People 


‘and the Government of the Republic of China 


and the Chinese National Group and to Chairman 
Hon. Byong Kwon Min. The Delegation also 
commended the Asian Cultural Center in general 
and the Honorable Chang Pe-chin in particular 
for their outstanding contribution to the success 
of the Meeting. 


Signed by the Chief Delegates of the following 
participating countries: 


Fo RR 
RR P= 
ONS Zc Se 
ZEPHES 
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NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


M. R. Seni Pramoj, ex-Prime Minister of Thailand, is a great parliamentarian 
and also a poet. Born in 1905, M. R. Seni received his secondary education 
at Suan Kularb College, Bangkok, and at Trent College, and Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, in England. He had held many jobs in the Thai Government 
before 1940. Then during:.World War II, he founded the Free Thai Move- 
ment and remained in the United States as its leader. After the War, he 
was appointed Prime Minister in 1945 and elected Member of Parliament 
in 1946. Mr. Seni has taught law at various institutions in Thailand which 
offer it as a subject for the past 30 years. 


Yoshio Abe (p è% =) Born in 1905. Graduated Rom Denie of 
Chinese Philosophy, Imperial University of Tokyo in 1928. Professor, 
Imperial University of Seoul, First High School of Tokyo, University of 
Tokyo; Professor at Jissen Women’s University; Sinologist. 


Hi Seung Lee ( 25 Be 7) Graduated from Seoul University in 1930; D. Litt., 
1960. Ph. D., Professor of Korean Language, and ae Center for 
the Oriental Studies, ‘Dankuk- Univerity, Seoul, Korea. . 


Thomé M. Fang (4 #32) Born in Anhui, China, 1899. Educated at-the 
University of Nanking, the Ohio State University and the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor of Philosophy, National Wuchang University (1924-5); 
National Central University (1925-7; 1929-1947); National Chang Chin 
University (1927-9; 1945-7); National Taiwan University (1948-73); Chair- 
Professor of Philosophy, Fu Jen University (1973-~); Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy, The State: University of South Dakota (1959); The University 
of Missouri (1960); Michigan State University (1964-66); Author ofa 
number of books on philosophy in Chinese and in English. 

Sungwon Yoon ( #4 3) Advisor, Korean National Group, APU. | 


Ho Hao-tien (iR) Director of the National Museum of History, the 
Republic of China. 


' Contribuitors’ Memorandum 


The: Asian ‘Culture contains articles falling into the 
following categories: 

(1) Academic Articles 

(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 

- Local Colour (Travels with colour es in- 
serted included) 


(3)- Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 


photographs 
(4) Life and Leisure (Description of. local may of living) 
(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 


©) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 


Articles. 
. (7) Activities of APU and Events i in APU countries 
(8) Brief.introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

- Articles of the above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 


. To avoid mistakes in printing and checking, articles con- 
tributed should be — a in English on white 


paper. “a 
he v 


. The Asian Cultute will have the risit of a aditona 


changes in the articles. All articles already printed either 
in English or in its original form will not be accepted. 

. The author will bear his own responsibility for the con- 
tributed article.. The article’s contents will in no way 
represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 

. All contributions should go through the APU National 
‘Groups. 
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